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PEEFAOE 


T his book bas grown out of what was delivered as University- 
Lectures at Mysore in 1925. Its scope and limitations are 
indicated in the Introductory chapter. I have dealt with the 
subject from the view-point of social and cultural anthropology 
and propose to dwell on the physical in a subsecjuent volume. 

I have had to differ from accepted views in the treatment of 
certain topics. The indulgent attention of the reader is drawn to 

these as well as to the Appendices. 

My thanks are due to my brother. Professor S. V . Venkateswara, 
of the University of Mysore, who has kindly read the proofs, and 
to my old pupil, Mr. H. S. Harasnnhan, B.A., who has drawn for 
me the map of Ancient India. 

S. V. VlSWANATHA. 
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INTRODUCTION 

I 

India is One 

The ancient history of India teems with illustrations which 
go to prove its fundamental unity amidst large differences in 
detail which have not, however, affected the cultural develop- 
ment and the progress of her great and ancient civilization. 
The author of The Early History of India ^ exclaims that attention 
has been concentrated too long on the Indo-Aryan aspect of this ^ 
culture, and that it is time that due regard should be paid to 1 
the non- Aryan element. There is in the following pages anj 
attempt to present the history of Hindu society and culture, 
having due regard to the non-Aryan contribution to Indian 
civilization. I have ventured to show the blend in Indian culture, 
to narrate the unifying processes in the relations of the Aryas 
and the non-Aryas who have lived and worked together in India 
through the ages. The gradual fusion of the two is visible, 
evolving a type of civilization, common to the whole cotmtry 
in a manner sufi&cient to justify its treatment as a unit in the 
history of the social and intellectual development of mankind. 

The subject of this study is the progress of the relations of the 
Indian Aryas with the other peoples of differing culture whom they 
met with in the course of their settlement and expansion over 
India. This topic is of especial interest, for the greatest mingling 
of the races of man has taken place exactly in those regions of 
the earth that have been occupied by the so-called Aryan race.® * 
My endeavour is to show that the Aryas did not merely step 
into a void created by the expulsion of the conquered peoples, 
and that, though they may have been inferior in numbers, 
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they were not lost in the ocean of the conquered population. | 
Wherever they settled, they mixed with those they fomd, 
incorporated gradually their habits and ways of living, and took 
wives and domestic servants from among them. In fact, a 
policy of ‘‘ give and take ” is clearly in evidence, that led to the 
peaceful existence side by side and the unification of the divergent 
cultures in Ancient India. In this is an attempt to elucidate 
the harmony and concord among the conflicting interests and 
ideals of the various castes aud tribes of India, the bridging of 
the disparities that existed between the Aryan and the non- 
Aryan, and the narrowing of the cleavage in respect of customs, 
manners, languages and functions that seemed to differentiate 
one class from another. 

II 

A Note on Sources 

The sources of our information are chiefly works of Sanskrit 
literature. For the earliest period of the history of Indian culture, 
we have to rely on the data of the mantras of the Rig-Veda 
and some hymns of the Atharmn, The Brahmanas and the 
Epics disclose the later phase of the struggle of the Aryas for 
dominion in non-Aryan territory. Detailed information about 
the changes in the last epoch is derived chiefly from the Buddhist 
and Jaina works. The Law-books and Pura^as, some of which 
should be assigned to this period, indicate the results of the 
reaction against the heretical preachings of the Buddhists and 
the Jainas. To these should be added prehistoric archseology, 
comparative philology and ethnology and the evidence available 
in the old coins, inscriptions and foreign travellers’ accounts. 
The non-Aryan sources are rare as such and require dexterous 
handling. There are not only the relics of the past in Dravidian 
folklore and linguistics, the primitive customs and usages, 
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but evidence imbedded in Sanskrit literature itself of tbe civiliza- 
tion and modes of life of the non-Axyan peoples alike of the 
North and the South. What is even more important in this 
connexion is Pali, Prakrit and Tamil literature, the accounts 
of foreign travellers and such of the traditions and practices 
as are extant among the aboriginal peoples like the Mundas, 
Asuras and others of North India and the hill-tribes of the 
South. 

The greatest difficulty of the Indian ethnologist has been 
that at the present day there is practically no non- Aryan people 
extant with all their pristine purity, and with their old institutions 
and habits unchanged by contact with the other people in the 
plains. The men of the bills have become so converted as to be 
classified with their brethren on the plain. The result is that, 
as Mr Thurston writes,® tribes which only a few years ago 
were living in a wild state, buried in the depths of the jimgle 
subsisting on roots, fruits and other forest produce like other 
animals of God’s creation, have been subjected to the 
domesticating and, in many cases, detrimental influence of 
civilization, resulting in large changes in their conditions of hfe, 
religion, morality and language. The Paniyans of Wynad and 
the Irulas of the Anamalai are regularly working for wages in 
coffee and pepper plantations on the hill-estates, and could not 
be distinguished very easily from their caste-brethren working 
along with them as labourers. It is therefore no wonder if a 
Toda boy was seen reading in the third standard of a village 
school, instead of tending the buffaloes of Im manA (a Toda hut), 
a Toda lassie curling her ringlets with a cheap foreign looking- 
glass in hand, a Toda adult smeared with Hindu sect-marks 
and praying for prosperity at a Hindu shrine. It is a 
misfortune for the ethnologist that the Todas of the Nilgiris 
have now become practically extinct as an aboriginal race, while 
then brethren on the hills, theBadagasandtheKotas, have become 
thinned in numbers, besides becoming so profusely Hinduized 
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as not to be distinguished from caste-Hindus. One of the urgent 
needs of the day, in the interests of the science of anthropology, 
is to reclaim and preserve what is left of this once representative 
type of the Dra vidian peoples of South India, though we realize 
that in the larger and more unselfish interests of humanity, 
these primitive peoples should be made to partake more and more 
of the amenities of modern civilization. 

India has been looked upon as a museum of ethnic curiosities ; 
and various influences have been at work to produce a confused 
array of castes and creeds in this country.^ Many tribes have 
become converted and included in one of the castes or sub- 
castes, and this change of tribe into caste has been efiected in 
the following ways : — 

(1) The prominent leaders of an aboriginal tribe, because of 
their wealth and status, have managed to get admission into one 
of the more distinguished castes. 

(2) The members of an aboriginal tribe giving up their animistic 
religion embrace the tenets and observe the practices of a Hindu 
religious sect, and thus become converted to Hinduism to take 
a place among the castes. 

(3) A whole tribe of aborigines enrol themselves as Hindus 
under the style of a new caste which may be readily distinguished 
from any of the standard or recognized castes. They form thus 
a separate caste. 

(4) An aboriginal tribe or a section thereof abandon their 
tribal designation and become gradually converted to Hinduism. 

Anthropometry is the first handmaid of anthropology, and 
in India the conditions are generally favourable for the applica- 
tion of the science. ‘‘Nowhere dse in the world do we find 
the population of a large sub-continent broken up into an infinite 
number of mutually exclusive aggregates, the members of which 
are forbidden by an inexorable social law to marry outside the 
group to which they themselves belong. In a society thus 
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organized, . . . differences of physical type . . . may be expected 
to manifest a high degree of persistence, while methods which 
seek to trace and express such differences find a peculiarly 
favourable field for their operation.” ® But because of the large 
crossings that have been effected, and the consequent admixture 
of blood and of institutions, even anthropometric data, such as 
cranial measurements, nasal indices, the colour of the skin, 
the iris and the hair, and the projection of the jaw, may cease 
to be the outstanding criteria for determining racial affinities. 
The castes and tribes of India have already shown a defiance 
of the measurements and calculations of anthropometrists. As 
Mr Dalton says, There is a considerable admixture of Aryan 
blood (among the Kols). Many have high noses and oval faces 
and young girls are at times met with who have delicate and 
regular features, finely chiselled straight noses and perfectly 
formed mouths and chins . . . and I have met strongly marked 
Mongolian features.” What Dalton observes about the Kols 
seems applicable to the other representatives of the primitive 
inhabitants of India. ^ 


III 

Divisions 

The question of chronology has given room for considerable 
difference of opinion among oriental scholars.’ In a subject 
like this it is not possible to say exactly when a particular change 
was effected in the relations of the two peoples. Social and 
religious changes evolve only gradually and slowly. We cannot 
point to a fixed date when the old order may have changed 
yielding place to the new. I have found it convenient to divide 
the whole course of the survey into three parts having regard 
to the antiquity of the sources of inf ormation and to the peculiar 
features prominent in each of these divisions. In the first — The 
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Age of tiie Mantras — the relations were mostly of a warlike 
and political character. In the second — The Epoch of the later 
¥edic Texts and the background of the Epics— remarkable 
changes in social life are also in evidence. In the third— The 
Period of Buddhism, the Smritis, the Piirap.as and the §mgam 
Texts of South India— the fusion of the social and the religious 
institutions of the Aryas and the non-Aryas had gone on apace. 
The political relations are not hostile now, and may be relegated 
to a subordinate position. The scope of the subject extends 
from the period of the Rig-Veda to about the fourth century 
after Christ. 

IV ' ■ 

Limitations 

It is not easy to distinguish the exact nature and extent 
of the influence of the one people over the other. The works of 
literature written by the Aryas define Aryan territory, at first, 
as the region of the Seven {sa'ptasindlmvah). Later, 

the sphere of Aryan influence was the Kuru~Pahchala country 
and adjacent tracts of land. The centre of activity is shifted 
from the Indus valley to the Ganges and the Jumna. In the 
Law-codes,® Arydmrta is defined as the tract of territory lying 
between the Himalaya and the Vindhya mountains, and 
extending from the eastern to the western sea, the region where 
the black antelope roamed about freely. And like the Greeks 
who considered as barbarians all those who were alien to them, 
the Aryas held the lands difierent from theirs to be those of the 
Mlechchas (barbarians). Again, we read in the Smritis ® that 
the inhabitants of Avanti, Anga, Magadha, Saurashtra, the 
Dekhan, Upavrit, Sindh, and Sauvira are of mixed origin. 
He who has visited the countries of the Arattas, Karaskaras, 
Puridras, Sauviras, Vangas, Kalirigas, or Prariunas shall offer 
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a punastJioma or sarvaprisJda ishti (sacrifice). In tie litera- 
ture of tie Sangam age tie land of tie Tamils is described as 
bounded on tie norti by tie Venkata Mil (Tirupati), on tie souti 
by Cape Comorin, and on tie east and west by tie southern 
seas.^® Stfil fmtier tie of tie Aryas got gradually 

extended over tie lands tiat were nniniabited or inhabited 
by non- Aryan tribes of a different civilization which the Aryas 
looked down upon as being on a lower level than theirs. The 
various processes of this expansion were conquest, colonization 
and settlement, and tie institution of protectorates or spheres 
of influence, as tie Epic and tie Parana literature clearly tend 
to siow.^^ Prom tie age of tie tie Aiyas are seen to 

penetrate into tie surrounding jungle tracts that were the 
abodes of tie non-Aryan peoples. The Mamay a'i^a tdh tie 
tie story of tie attempt at tie colonization of South India 
by tie Aryas of Madhyadesa, and shows how they faced the 
resistance of tie non- Aryan powers of tie Souti in the process 
of advance into new tracts of territory. Before tie age of the 
Epics tie Aryas had been confined to the regions of the Jumna 
and tie Ganges ; and their onward movement is clearly illustrated 
by tie greater geographical knowledge tiat is revealed in tie 
Braimanas. Coming to later times, tie colonization of Ceylon 
by Prince Vijaya from North India, and that of Java and 
other foreign countries are historical examples of this process 
of acquisition of new territory. In the same manner, in the 
history of mediaeval South India we have instances of attempts 
made by some of her kings to extend their influence over tie 
princes of tie North, in however feeble a way. Digvijaya or 
conquest of tie four quarters, on which successful kings set out 
from time to time, is clearly illustrative of the fact tiat conquest 
was one of tie most important methods of territorial expansion. 
In tie Arthasdstra^^ acquisition of new lands by conquest is 
considered very desirable, and later kings such as Samudragupta 
and Harsha were great conquerors. For example, in tie 
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Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta we read that the 
kings of DahsMndpatJia were captured and liberated the 
forest-kings were ‘‘^yiolently exterminated ’’, and impressed 
into the service of the emperor ; and even the foreign dynasties 
in India had their ruling chieftains restored when they surrendered, 
and the imperial flag flew over their dominions. In this process 
of expansion of the Aryan dominion of the North or the non- 
Aryan kingdoms in the South, of which the most important 
in the Epic age was Lanka, we have the formation of 
spheres of influence or protectorates. Instances of these were 
Edshkindha, the realm of the Vanara tribe ; and Khandava 
vana and Hidimba-vana inhabited by Nagas and other aboriginal 
races. 

The political divisions of India in the Buddhist age comprise 
the sixteen mahdjanapaddh. The list of kingdoms does not 
contain any south of Avanti. South India and Ceylon are 
omitted and there is no mention of even Orissa or the Dekhan. 

The horizon of those who drew up the list is strictly bounded 
on the north by the Himalayas and on the south by the Vindhya 
range, on the west by the mountains beyond the Indus, and on 
the east by the Ganges as it turns to the south.” 

Thus in course of time the geographical horizon of the Aryas 
became widened until in some form or other it extended directly 
or indirectly over the whole of India. It is in some cases not 
possible to determine what features of a particular epoch are 
distinctively due to Aryan and what due to non- Aryan influences. 
The exact share of each in this common civilization is not easily 
fixed. As a great Dravidian scholar wrote in the case of 
non- Aryan institutions, the process of Aryanization may have 
gone too far to enable the historian to distinguish the native 
warp from the foreign woof. A similar statement holds good, 
as will be shown in the sequel, in the case of many Aryan 
institutions as well. Hindu culture as it was developed in the 
early centuries of the Christian era was the result of such a 
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complete amalgamation, tbat it is extremely difficult to draw 
the line of demarcation between the Aryan and the Dravidian 
and other non- Aryan elements in this compound civilisation. 
As Colonel Hodson says, ''' there are many facts to indicate that 
the effects of the interpenetration of cultures which, by reason 
of its long history, characterizes Indian culture as a whole, are 
not less manifest in modifications of the social attitudes of the 
higher culture than in those of the lower culture.’’ 

The treatment of the subject does not pretend to be exhaustive. 
Changes in religion and society take place almost unnoticed, 
and it is not therefore possible to cover all the processes of 
change in the evolution of Hindu culture. The field is so vast, 
the materials lie so scattered, the crossings in society that have 
taken place are so numerous, and have so largely modified the 
picture of Indian social life, that one can be expected to do little 
more than present the salient features and results in outline. 

Lastly, there lay in South India a tract of non- Aryan territory 
larger than anywhere else in India ; and very little, complains 
Dr Smith, is known concerning political events in the far south 
during the long period extending from 600 b.c, to 900 a.d. The 
materials for lifting the veil of secrecy are scanty. The paucity 
of authentic sources of information relating to the study of the 
social relations and religious influences of the North and the 
South must certainly be more striking. The account of the 
contribution of the Aryan to the Dravidian culture and vice versa 
has, of necessity, to be culled from stray and scattered references 
in the original sources of Indian history.^® 

V ■ ■ 

The Aryas (Origih ahd Affinities) 

Recent excavations have made it necessary to go once more 
over the ground that has been traversed many times by competent 
authorities. Divergent views have been held as to the 
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geograpMcal position, the origin and the racial affinities of 
the Aryas. The latest is what has been projected by Dr 
Giles in the Cambridge History of IndiaP He uses the word 
Wiros to denote the speakers of the Indo-European or Indo- 
Germanic languages, this being the word for men in the great 
majority of the languages in question ; and places the original 
habitat of his Wiros in the areas which cover modern Hungary, 
Austria and Bohemia. He holds that the great snnilarity 
between the various languages spoken by the so-called Aryan 
races would lead us to infer that they must have lived for ages 
in a severely circumscribed centre, so that their peculiarities 
developed for many generations in common. Such a confined 
and close area must have been separated from the outer world 
either by great waters or mountains ; and the climate in which 
they lived belonged to the temperate zone. The original Aryas 
were not a nomad but a settled people, and they were familiar 
with com and the domestication of animals. The animals 
best known to them were the ox and the cow, the sheep, the 
horse, the dog, the pig, and probably some species of deer. 
Of birds they knew the goose and the duck, and the most familiar 
bird of prey among them was the eagle. The wild animals wolf 
and bear were known, but not the lion and the tiger. 

After presenting the above data as the basis of his study, 
Giles asks the question: Is there any part of Europe 
which combines pastoral and agricultural country in close 
connexion which has in combination hot low-lying plains suitable 
for the growth of grain and rich upland pasture suitable for 
flocks and herds, and at the same time trees and birds of the 
character already described? He says it is not likely to be 
India, for neither the fauna nor the flora as detailed above are 
characteristic of this area. His conclusion is that there is 
apparently only one such area in Europe, that which is 
bounded on the eastern side by the Carpathians, on its south 
by the Balkans, on its western side by the Austrian Alps and 
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tke Boluner Wald, and on tte north by the Erzebirge and the 
momtains which lii^ them up with the Carpathians. This is 
a fertile and well-watered land with great corn plains in the low- 
Ijring levels of Hnngary, but also possessing steppe-like tracts 
which make it one of the best horse-breeding areas in Europe. 

One may very well agree with the line of inquiry adopted above 
and consider how far the conclusions are warranted by the 
facts that are known. It may be pointed out that the 
Himalayan tracts admirably satisfy all the conditions set 
forth above. A study of the birds and beasts known to the 
people of the Rig-Vedic age, and of the habits and institutions 
of the Aryas of India, clearly tends to show that the flora and 
the fauna which are held to be peculiarly characteristic of the 
Balkan region were exactly those with which the Vedic Aryas 
were most familiar. The bull and the cow have been the favourite 
animals of Indians from the Vedic period onwards. The sheep 
and the dog are indicative of the pastoral life of the Vedic 
Indians. Sarama, the dog in the Veda, is made the subject of 
one whole hymn.^^^ It is a known fact that the Aryas of the 
Rig-Veda were good cavalry men, and depended for their success 
on their horses, like the Dadhikra, in praise of whichagoodnumber 
of hymns are to be found. The and other kinds of 

deer have always played, and still continue to play, a large part 
in the religious and social life of the Aryas. The ajina or deer- 
skin was used by the Aryas in daily rituals and ceremonies. The 
region of Kashmir and tracts of land round the lake of Mana- 
sarowar have been sung as the sacred spots where the Jiamsa 
birds abounded. The syena (eagle or hawk) is described in the 
Veda as a swift and rapacious bird. There is reference to the 
hungry hawk in one of the hymns.®^ 

The climate of the region is temperate, or even cold, though 
India as a whole may be in the Tropics, and was specially 
conducive to the growth and rearing of horses. That the Aryas 
of India were accustomed to a cool climate is clear from the 
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following prayer : Let there be no extreme heat on our way.’’ ^2 
This shows that the Vedic Axyas were not used to much heat 
and loved the cool and temperate climate of the uplands of 
India. In ancient literature and tradition the region of North 
India extending over Kambhoja and Gandhara was essentially 
favourable for horses. The horses of these tracts were considered 
famous as late as the period of Kautilya’s ArihamstraP' As 
Giles himself admits, forest trees like the birch are more 
magnificent on the Eanchinjinga than in any part of the 
western world, and there are besides well-watered plains in 
the lowlands for cultivation, and steppe-like areas affording 
good grazing ground for cattle and horses in the land which 
is proposed to be marked as the original habitat of the 
x4ryan race. 

Colonel Waddell in his book Indo-Sumerian Seals Deciphered 
writes that the Sumerians were the Axyas, and the ancient Vedic 
sages and kings wrote and spoke in the Sumerian tongue ; for 
he found that over 50 per cent of the basic words in Sanskrit 
and Hindi are clearly derived from Sumerian. According 
to him the early Sumerians of the Indus valley appear 
from the testimony of their own seals to have been merely a 
temporary wave of Sumerian (Vedic Aryan) sea-faring traders 
who penetrated to the Indus valley, and holding it as a colony 
of Mesopotamia, settled there for several centuries, accompanied 
by their families and family-priests. They were an advance 
guard of the so-called Aryan invasion of India. The Phoenicians 
properly so called were Aryas in race and speech and were 
the leading pioneers of Aryan civilization over the world and, 
in particular, the introducers of Aryan civilization into ancient 
India. He is of the opinion that the Indo-Phoenician Sumerians 
whose seals he has attempted to decipher were not the same as 
the Aryas of ‘"the Aryan Invasion of India”, which he says 
took place in the seventh century b.o. by sea. Waddell 
says further that the term Akkad was only a Semitic word for the 
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land called by tbe Sumerians Ariki or Uriki, i.e. the land of the 
Aryas. About the religion of the Phoenicians, the precursors 
of the Aryas, Waddell is of the opinion that it was a mono- 
theism with the worship of Indra (In-duxu), and the name of this 
god is derived from daro or darya, which means sea or water, and 
this, he says, is identical with Sumerian 

WaddelFs identification of the Aryas with the Sumerians 
or the Phoenicians rests on the similarity of names and httle 
more. Linguistic resemblances constitute no certain gmdes for 
the determination of racial affinities, apart from the validity or 
otherwise of the identification made by Waddell. The question 
whether the Sumerians of Western Asia or the Aryas of India 
were the progenitors of Vedic civilization is easily disposed 
of by him with the verdict that the Aryan invasion of India 
took place in the seventh century b.c. May not one, following 
the line of research that Waddell takes, based on linguistic 
inferences, point out the close resemblance of Sumerian to mount 
Sumeru ? Is it untenable to hold that the Sumerians, a branch 
of the Aryan race, were the people that migrated from the 
region of Sumeru in the Western Himalayan country ? 

As regards the origin of the Akkadian religion and civilization 
there are two distinct schools of opinion. The German school 
led by Schraeder and Delitsch hold that it was due to the Semitic 
people of the west, while the school led by Lenormant seek to 
establish that it was borrowed from the Vedic Aryas. 

It is highly probable that the western peoples like the 
Phoenicians and the Sumerians had already known of Vedic 
Indra as the god of rain or waters, and had adapted the word, 
thus giving the meaning sea or water to duru or daro, if 
Waddell’s surmise be right. 

That the Sumerian civilization with which Waddell deals 
was later than Vedic civilization is clear from his own statement 
that the Khattiyo (Kshatriyas) were the chief and ruling caste 
in the Sumerian social structure and that in Sumerian literature 
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tiere is mdication of the exaltation of the Baramas {Bralnnans) 
to the first rank by Bnr-Sin (Para^nxama). This latter event 
belongs to the Post-Vedic Epic age in Indian history. 

The westerly movement of the Vedic Aryas and their cnltnxe 
is indicated in a reference in one passage in the Rig-Veda ^^ 
to India and Nasatyas having fled into far-ofi lands. ‘‘ 0, India; 
if yon are not regaling yourself in Euma, Kusama, %avaka and 
Elripa, come.” Enma reminds ns of Eum, i.e. Byzantine 
Empire or modem Tnrkey.^® Kripa (Krivi) is the same as the 
land of the S3nio-Phoenicians.2’ %avaka is snggestive of Slav- 
aka. This migration is perhaps corroborated by the names of the 
deities mentioned in the Boghaz-Keni inscription, viz. India, 
Vamna, Mitra and Nasatya. These are invoked to witness a 
treaty between a Mitanrdc and a Hittite prince and appear as 
Indar, Urnvna, Mitra, Nasaattiia. The interesting point to be 
noticed here is that the gods mentioned in the inscription are 
two of them identical with the gods (India and Nasatya) who, 
the Vedio bard complains, had fled to foreign lands. It is also 
remarkable that Agni is not mentioned in the epigraph. Giles 
himself admits that the Boghaz-Keni inscription may be an 
argument for deriving the origin of these tribes from India 
rather than the West. 

In another passage of the Rig-Veda India’s migration to 
the West is indicated thus ; 0 India, you crossed the Samudra 
and brought Tuivasa and Yadu from afar ! The geographical 
details in the Rig-Veda show that the Tuiva^as and the Yadus 
were occupying the lands to the west of the Eiver Indus, and 
samudra in this passage may simply refer to the Indus.^ The 
order of the rivers mentioned in the Rig-Veda runs from the 
East to the West. This circumstance, taken along with the 
migration of Sarama, a messenger of India, to the region of 
the Panis, after crossing the impassable river Easa, may 
indicate a westward move of the Aryas from India.^^ 

The story of Nabhanedishtha, a son of Mann, who was left out 
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by Ms father while partitioning his property, and who got 
cows from Angiras for having acted as a priest, is also illnstrative 
of the fact that the Vedic Axyas were split np into two sections. 
The word Nabhanedishtha is etymologically connected with 
Nabhanazdishta in the Avesta. Lassen saw in this incident the 
reminiscence of an Indo- Aryan split. The further question is, 
what was the place of this split ? Was it in India or elsewhere 1 
According to the genealogical table given on page 221 Mmu 
was one of the earliest Prajapatis^ being the fourth in descent 
from the Creator, and Nabhanedishtha was a son of Manu. 
So it is more likely that the division took place in India 
than that it was eiSected in western lands. The story is 
perhaps indicative of the migration of a section of the 
Vedic Aryas who took with them the worship of the fire 
(Angiras). 

In the cuneiform tablets at Tel-el-Amarna we find 
the names of the following kings tributary to the 
Pharaohs : Artamanya, Bavarzana, Subandu or Subandi, 
Suvardata, Sutarna, Yasdata, etc. The names of the Mitannic 
kings found are : Sa-us«sa-tar, Artatama, Suttarna, Dusratta, 
Artassumara, and Matiuaza, Two things are noteworthy in 
connexion with these names. They look like names of Indian 
princes, where S appears as such without undergoing a change 
into S' as in later times. 

In the Kassite records of Babylon such names occur as Suria, 
Marut and Simalaya. Dr Sten Konow explains these terms 
by saying, I think that the explanation of these facts has been 
given by Professor Bloomfield who considers it possible that the 
Mitanni and other western Asiatic Iranoid proper names came 
from a dialect closely allied to the Iranian, but not yet exactly 
Iranian, i.e. a dialect which did not change S into What 
is this dialect ? The word Simalaya must gim the clue. It leads 
to the inevitable conclusion that the religion supposed in these 
names must have migrated from the region of the Himalayas, 
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and tie language of these names was apparently derived from 
the Vedio Aryan language.®^ 

Further, the Akkadian prayers to the Sun and Fire quoted 
below among others seem to be exact reproductions of Yedic 



** 0 Sun, thou hast stept forth from the background of 
heaven, thou hast pushed back the bolt of the brilliant sky ; 
above the land thou hast raised thy head. 0 Sun, thou hast 
covered the immeasurable space of heaven and countries.’’ 

Thou who drivest away the evil MarTcim^ who furtherest 
the well-being of life, who strikest the breast of the wicked 
with terror. Fire, the destroyer of foes, dread weapon, which 
drivest away pestilence.” 

It is interesting to note that the word MarM is found in the 
Veda only, as a guru of the Asuras, and it is strange that the 
Assyrians and the Akkads should speak of Marha an evil 
god.®® Thus, these passages, besides containing similarity of 
sentiments with those found in the Veda, contain a name that 
is clearly a dicect borrowing from Vedic language and thought. 

Professor Keith, one of the exponents of the invasion of 
India by the Aryas from the west, is constrained to admit that 
the Mitannic evidence indicates that the entry of the Aryas into 
Iran took place from the north-east. The tripolic culture of 
southern Russia marks the advance of Indo-European tribes west- 
wards in the third millennium b.o. This will explain the close 
similarity between the accounts of the nomadic tribes among the 
Indo-Europeans and the Mongols in far later times. As regards 
manner of life, religion and funeral customs, similarity 
of circumstance would produce similarity of results. Dr J. H. 
Moulton®® observes that we know nothing about the move- 
ments of Indian or Iranian tribes in the second millennium ” 
and that *‘we could postulate an ebb from India without 
compromising anything that is really established G. Boni, 
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tlie Italian archaeologist and antiquarian, has shown from the 
remarkable similarities between Indo-Aryan and Roman funeral 
and other practices ‘‘that the earliest Latins were of Aryan stock 
who had reached Europe from northern India through Persia 
and Asia Minor In the Vedas alone could he hope to find the 
key to the “ Forum riddle 

It becomes clear in the light of the foregoing evidence that the 
views about an Aryan invasion of India have to be given up,^® 
and that there is nothing in prehistoric archeeology, philology 
or ethnology that militates against the cradle of the Aryas 
being in the Himalayan region, roughly extending from the 
valleys of the Seven Rivers to the place where the Ganges and 
the Jumna are seen to have their rise. The sight of this region 
made the travel-diarist exclaim:— “In the midst of a nature, 
which builds up such mountains, a Mahabharatam may very well 
be created. All the grandeur of Indian mythology is preconceived 
in her. How well can I understand to-day the significance which 
the Himalayas possess for the Indian consciousness ! Within 
their domain lies diva’s paradise ; even there the holiest of rivers 
rises. In the Himalayas, the munis and the rishis dwell, and all 
those who thirst for wisdom strive up towards them irrepressibly 
in an unending chain. From the Himalayas the Vedas have come, 
so have the Upanishads ; all inspiration emanates from them 
even to-day.” From this central position in Asia the Vedic 
Aryas appear to have expanded outwards. 

The chronological stages in this expansion can at present 
be only roughly indicated. The history of ancient Aryan 
religion and culture discloses the following general land- 
marks::— 

(1) Agni worship — fourth millennium B.c. 

(2) Indra worship — ^third millennium B.c. The transition 
from the worship of Agni to that of Indra and the prominence 
attached to the latter is indicated in the following hymn 
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“ Agni, Soma and Varuna must give way. The power goes 
to anotherj I see it come. In choosing Indxa, I give np the 
father, though I have lived with him many years in 
Mendship,’" 

(3) The spread of Indra-worship into the regions of the Mitanni, 
Hittites, Kassites, etc., as well as the Iranian or Zoroastrian 
ofehoot from India may be placed in the second millenninm b.o. 

VI 

The Non-Aryan Peoples 

As regards the origin and ethnic affinities of the non- Ary an 
peoples also ethnologists have differed in opinion. The 
non-Aryan problem is as perplexing as that of Aryan 
origins. We may here attempt only a brief resiun6 of the 
various views held on the subject.^® The non-Aryan element 
in the population of India has run in two main streams that may 
be designated the Kolarian and the Dravidian. It was held by 
a school of ethnologists that the former migrated to India from 
the north-east, while the latter invaded India through the 
north-west passes, leaving a branch in the Brahui. Neither 
of these theories is feasible, nor are they necessary. 

VII 

The Origin of the Dravibians 
About the Dravidians, Haeckel writes in his History of Creation 
'' at present the primeval species, Homo Dravida, is only repre- 
sented by the Dekhan tribes in the southern part of Hindustan, 
and by the neighbouring inhabitants of the mountains on the 
north-east of Ceylon. But in earlier times, this race seems v 
to have occupied the whole of Hindustan, and to have spread ^ 
even further. It shows on the one hand traits of relationship j 
to the Australians and the Malays ; on the other to the Mongols 
and the Mediterranese. The Indian Ocean formed a continent. 
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whict extended from the Sunda islands along the sontliern coast 
of Asia to the east coast of Africa. This large submerged continent 
of former times Sclater has called Lemuria/’ Sir William Grooke 
says that the Dravidians represent an invasion from the African 
continent. Topinard is inclined to establish the affinity of the 
Dravidians of South India to the Jats. Mr A. H. Keene is of 
the opinion that although the Dravidians ‘‘ preceded the Aryan 
speaking Hindus, they are not the true aborigines of the Dekhan, 
for they were themselves preceded by dark peoples, probably 
of aberrant negrito t3rpe and that Indian ethnologists like 
Risley have confused the Dravidian with the negrito races. 

Against the Lemurian theory of Dravidian origins Sir William 
Turner asserts that ^‘by a careful comparison of Australian 
and Dravidian crania, there ought not to be much difficulty 
in distinguishing one from the other”. A comparative study 
of the characters of the crania of the Australians and the South 
Indian aborigines has not led him to the conclusion that these 
characteristics can be adduced in support of the theory of the 
unity of the two peoples. 

Dr Haddon has no doubt that, “ so far as is known, the bulk 
of the population of India has been stationary.” The jungle 
tribes probably represent the oldest existing substratum. The 
Dravidians have always been in India, the Brahui being only 
a case of cultural drift. This may be taken to be the last word 
on the subject so far as our knowledge of the Dravidian institu- 
tions goes at present. “ Taking them as we find them now, it may 
safely be said that their present geographical distribution, 
the marked uniformity of physical characters among the more 
primitive members of the group, their animistic religion, their 
distinctive languages, their stone monuments, and their 
retention of a primitive system of totemism justify us in regarding 
them as the earliest inhabitants of India of whom we have any 
knowledge,” It is desirable, taking the caution suggested 
by Keene, to remember that there is a great admixture of the 
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negrito element in the aboriginal population of India, and it 
would be wrong if we place, as Eisley does, the Paiaiyans of 
Wynad, the Kadirs of the Imamalai, and the Santals of Chota 
Nagpur, in the same category with the Todas of the Nilgiris 
and the Khonds of Central India. 

VIII 

The Kolarians 

The main representatives of the Kolarian type have been 
taken to be the aboriginal hill-people of Central India, such as 
the Asuras, Mundas, ^avaras, Oraons, etc. The chief of these 
is the Muncja tribe. In general, the Koiarians are for North 
India what the Dravidians are for the South, and the Mundas 
resemble the Dravidians so closely as not to be distinguished 
from them, and appear to have been the original inhabitants 
of the valley of the Ganges and Western Bengal. Very probably, 
these are the remnants of the non-Aryan races that were pushed 
into the interior and driven eastward by the Aryas in the course 
of their expansion over the valleys of the Ganges and the Jumna. 
The Asurs of the Munda tradition are perhaps the descendants 
of the Asuras who appear as the foes of the Aryas in the Rig- 
The Savaras put us in mind of a tribe of the same name 
which finds mention in the 

IX 

The Adicchahalltjr Ruins 

A large mass of evidence has been accumulating in recent years 
which has thrown remarkable light on the civilization of India 
in palaeolithic and neolithic times. Various prehistoric objects 
have been secured such as palaeolithic and neolithic implements, 
pottery, beads and bangles, cromlechs and dolmens and remains 
of the dead buried in caves, jars and urns with some of the 
ornaments and implements used by the deceased. 
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Tlie preMstorio remains of AdiccliaBallnr in the Tinnevelly 
district of the Madras presidency were ezcavated hj the Arohseo- 
logical Department in the year 1902.^® The most remarkable 
of the ruins was the pandukuK (antique caverns). In these were 
found entire skeletons of human bodies in terra cotta sarcophagi 
which contained beside the bodies some articles of food and 
garments kept in small pots. They enclosed also articles made 
of pure bronze or iron, viz. beautiful vases and utensils, figures 
of animals, and weapons and implements. It has been supposed 
that the culture disclosed by these ruins was that of the Early 
Dravidians of South India. 

X 

The Fiot>s at Mohenjo Daro and Harappa 
Though the discoveries in the Punjab and Sindh valley have 
not been exhausted, and the finds not fully subjected to examina- 
tion, we may hazard one or two conclusions at this stage of 
excavation. The ruins extend over a very large area. So far as 
the results of the discovery have been published by Sir John 
Marshall, they may be briefly stated thus : — 

Layers of buried sites have been unearthed, and the one 
nearest the surface is taken to belong to the chalcolithic period. 
The ruins point to the existence of temples and houses, made of 
sun-burnt bricks or kiln-burnt clay. The houses seem to have 
been provided with wells, bathrooms and good drainage. At 
Harappa were found long, large and thick walls, one separated 
from the other by broad aisles of 24 ft. The walls are said to be 
52 ft. long. Among the ruins were ring-stones of huge size 
and of varying shapes. There was a tablet of blue faience, which 
contained a figure seated cross-legged, with men to the right 
and the left, a Naga (serpent) and a pictograph. Beneath the 
floor of one of the houses were copper vessels and implements, 
jewellery of carnelian and other stones, a necklace, talismanic 
stones, needles, and bangles of silver. Every house was seen 
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to contain engraved seals. The seals disclose the figures of 
bulls with or without the hump, and twin-heads of antelopes 
shooting from a tree like the peepul. There were, besides, the 
figures of tigers, elephants and crocodiles. The bodies that were 
buried in these sites had on them shell-bangles, copper rings 
and bracelets. Stone knives and other implements abound. 
A costly necklace of fifty-five gold beads with agate pendants 
was also among the finds. 

At Mohenjo Daro statues of men were exhumed, and they were 
found to be brachycephalic, with prominent nose, low forehead, 
narrow oblique eyes and fleshy lips. The dead were cremated in 
these places, according to the latest statement of Marshall. 

“The usual method of disposing of the dead in the latest 
cities of Mohenjo Daro and Harappa was by cremation, a few 
fragments of the burnt bone being subsequently collected and 
placed in a large earthenware jar along with a number of medium- 
sized and miniature vessels, or in small brick structures resembling 
Hindu samadMs. Examples of these ‘ cinerary ’ urns have 
been found at both Harappa and Mohenjo Daro. But at Mohenjo 
Daro also, it is true some complete skeletons in excellent preserva- 
tion are now being unearthed, but these appear to have been 
interred at a much later age, probably about the beginning of 
the Christian era.” 

“ At a spot called Nal, about 250 miles south of Quetta in the 
Jhahalavan country of Baluchistan, Mr Hargreaves has dis- 
covered a burial ground of the same chalcolithic period, where 
the dead were buried either in caves of sun-dried bricks or 
directly in the ground. In the former case the skeleton was 
complete ; in the latter, only a few bones and the skull of each 
body were found instead of a whole skeleton, and they were 
accompanied by numerous earthenware vases, copper imple- 
ments, beads, grindstones and other small objects. All of 
these objects are analogous to those found at Mohenjo Daro 
and Harappa.” 
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Various opinions have been held as regards the antiquity and 
the affinities of these finds. In the earliest view of Marshall, ®^ 
^^it is possible, though unlikely, that this civilization of 
the Indus valley was an intrusive civilization emanating from 
further west. Painted pottery and other objects somewhat 
analogous to those found at Mohenjo Daro and Harappa have 
been found in Baluchistan, and there are linguistic reasons 
for believing that it was by way of Baluchistan that the 
Dravidian races entered India.’’ Later he changes his opinion, 
and declares that the civilization as disclosed by the ruins may 
have been indigenous, and there is no reason to assume that the 
culture of this region was imported from other lands, or that 
its character was profoundly modified by outside influences 
Professor Sayce points out the close resemblance between the 
seals and plaques found at Harappa and those found at Susa, 
which may indicate intercourse between North-west India and 
Susa as far back as 3000 Mr R. D. Bannerji, one of the 

archaeologists engaged in the excavation, is inclined to establish 
the affinity between the people whose civilization is in evidence 
in the ruins, with the Dravidians of India. He goes further, 
and holds the opinion that this culture was closely related to 
the Cretan and Mycenaean culture of the Greeks. He speaks 
of an Indo-Cretan cultural homogeneity at about 3000 b.c.^® 
Messrs Gadd and Smith of the British Museum say that the Indian 
articles got from the ruins were similar to those of the Sumerians, 
e.g. pottery, seals, figures of the bull design, ornaments and 
even the brickwork of the structures. They are inclined also to 
establish the identity of most of the characters in the Indian 
seals with those of the Sumerian seals dating from 3000 to 
2400 B.c.®^ They are not sure whether they belong to the Aryan 
or the Dravidian. Waddell in his book holds the view 
that the characters on the Indian seals have to be read 
in the light of those on the Sumerian seals, and that 
they belong to the Aryas. He also says that the 
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Sumerians were the Aryas, and that the Vedio Aryas were a 
branch of the Sumerians. 

So far as the systems of the disposing of the dead go, it seems 
impossible to assign these remains to the Dravidians with whom 
the prevalent form of interring the dead was burial of some kind 
or other. The burial practices found in the remains at Adi- 
cchanallur agree with those found at Nal, and those described 
of the non-Aryan tribes of India in the Epic age like the Vanaras 
and the Rakshasas, and of the Dravidian tribes in South India 
as disclosed in the Sangam literature like the ManimeJcalai,^^ 

Among the Vedic Aryas cremation was the rule, though there 
were also exceptions. In the Rig-Veda we read of “ corpses 
burnt by fire ’’ {agnidagdha) and unburnt ” {anagnidagdha). 
Other methods allowed in exceptional circumstances are paroj)ta 
(cast away — ^for example in the battlefield) and ^Ma, which the 
authors of the Vedic Irdex render as ‘'exposure’’.®^ This 
term would more properly mean ‘‘ burying in the erect 
posture The term milastMnam in the Vedic hymns seems to 
indicate the practice of burial in caves.®® Sacrificial utensils 
and other articles were placed along with the dead body, as the 
Grihya Sutras distinctly show. The charred bones of burnt 
bodies seem also to have been deposited in sepulchral mounds 
(imaidnachiti). It is thus highly probable that the ruins 
belonged to the Aryas on this ground alone. 

The rectangular aisles, separated from each other by long walls, 
bring to our minds the Aryan sacrificial altar of a rectangular 
shape in which were made the offerings to Fke and the other 
gods. The bricks were the ishtihi which we find used for the 
Nachiketas fire-altar in the Brahmanas, and which should have 
been used for making the fire-pits in Vedic India. 

The humped bull is peculiarly Indian, and the JcaJcvi of the 
bull finds mention in the Vedic texts. The figure of the antelope 
is certainly indicative of the Aryan affinity of the finds, for the 
deer has been from the Vedic times onwards an animal favoured 
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by tke Jjyas for tbeix religious functions. In fact, the bounds 
ot Aryavarta were given as the regions over which the antelope 
roamed about freely. Thus, the Irya country could not be 
separated from the antelope. The peepul {ahattha) has 
been an object of worship from the Vedic age onwards, as will 
be shown in the sequel. 

,,/ The brick flooring and the drainage system are in conformity 
with the description of houses in the Vedic texts. Though 
generally, houses were made of timber and covered with 
grass, we find '"four-walled’’ houses of the rich and well-built 
mansions, which had rooms paved with stone. The hall for 
WuiQ {Agni&ala) was paved with bricks. 

Among the articles found in the ruins are knives (see jB.7. i, 
166, 10; viii, 4, 6), needles {smM in R.F. i, 191, 7). Silver 
articles are not mentioned in Mg-Veda, and find mention 
in the other Vedas. Silver is rarely met with in the finds. The 
beautiful necklet of fifty-five pieces of gold shows great similarity 
to a garland of nisJiha (gold pieces) with which the Aryas of the 
Vedic age were familiar.^® 

Of the ethnic features of the statues that have been unearthed, 
the prominent nose is characteristic of the Aryan race, if 
ethnological features can at all be taken as safe guides in deter- 
mining racial affinities. The narrow oblique eyes and the round 
head, which are some other features of the human figures found 
among the ruins, are Mongolian in character according to the 
ethnological ideas of modern times. 

The writing on the seals shows that it may have been Aryan, 
if we accept Waddell’s conclusions in this respect. His 
identification is based on the characters on the Sumerian seals, 
which show great resemblance to those on the Indian seals, 
as Gadd and Smith also have said. Fresh examination 
of the seals and the characters on them seems to be necessary. 

The figure seated cross-legged with worshippers to the right 
and left is an Indian god. The figure of the Naga shows that this 
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find has to be assigned to a time 'when the Axyan religious 
features had been blended with the non-Aryan ones. The clay 
figurines of men and animals recall the figures of elephants and 
horses dedicated to the village gods of South India, and should 
be referred to the later Vedic period, when images were fashion- 
able and image making had become a fine art. 

The talismanic stones echo the magic and religion of the 
which again is in some important respects the 
outcome of a commingling of the cultures, Aryan and non- Aryan. 
The shell bangles and pottery of a finished kind prove the relation 
of the culture of these finds to that of Adicchanallur. 

The buildings believed to be temples storeys high bring to 
OUT minds the gopura of South India. They apparently belong 
to an age when temples had been elaborately built for the 
worship of Indian gods, probably to the period of the later 
Vedic texts. 

Thus, the discoveries tend to show features of both cultures — 
Aryan and non-Aryan or Dravidian, and perhaps point to a 
period in Indian cultural history when the Aryan and non- 
Aryan had begun to get coalesced into one culture, the heritage 
of India. 

The age of the ruins seems to lie between that of the earliest 
Vedic Mantras and the time when the Atharva practices had 
come to be recognized as part and parcel of the religion of the 
Hindus. 

If, as specialists in archaeology hold the view, these ruins 
belong to the chalcolithic period, i.e. 3000 b.c., the age of the 
Mig-Veia will have to be pushed up to about 4000 or 5000 B.c. 
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(Manusmriti, a, 21-3,} 
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problem. Arguments are adduced here for a theory of the ‘ ' Punjab-Cradie ” 
of the Aryan race. Canon Isaac Taylor long ago postulated in The Origin of 
the Aryans an Asiatic origin for the Aryas on the ground of their being tah, 
blonde and brachycephaUc. 

R.F., X, 106. 

Ibid., iv, 38, 5. The sun is addressed as the eagle '' in E.F., iv, 20, 3 ; 
Agni is like the “ hawk in 12. F., vii, 16, 4, and A,V,, vi, 48, 1. 

jB.F., i, 42, 8. Arthasasfra, p. 298. 

Gamb, Hist, of Ind„ p. 68. 

i2.F,, viii, 4, L See Alberuni, Jwdiu, i, 303. 

Waddell, Indo-Sumerian Seals Deciphered, p. 8. The King of the Bu^ama 
is Ripanohaya in i2.F., V, 30, 12-16. 

Gamh, Hist, of India, p, 72. Mr Pargiter summarizes his views on the Aryan 
invasion of India thus 

1. That there was an outflow of people from India before the fifteenth 
century b.o. 

2. That they brought Aryan gods from India. 

3. That therefore .^yas and their gods existed in India before at least the 
sixteenth century. 

4. That the .^yas had entered India earlier still from the Mid-Himaiayan 
region. 

6. Ildvrita is, according to Mr Pargiter, the original seat of the Aryas, for, this 
has been the sacred spot in Indian Historical Tradition. It is described as the 
centre of the universe (lid prithivi vritd yena). 

We read in Aiberuni's India that Ildvrita was the “ highest of all (i, 248). 
The relation of Ildvrita to Mount Everest is striking. 

R.F., viii, 20, 12 ; cf. vi, 41, 1. 

Infra, chap. i. 

The Pnranas say that Gandhara was a son of Bruhyu, whose migration to 
the West is indicated in ** Prachetasah ptUraiatam rdjdnah sarva eva te \ 
Mlechchardshtrddhipdh sarve hi udichim disamdiritdh \\ 

See App. i. 

®® JRAS. for 1901, pp. 44 and 46. 

A view that was held by scholars like Schlegel and Sergi. 

36 i2.F.,iii, 69, 19; ii, 6. 

36 The word Marka is mentioned with Sa^da as a demon that harasses 
children, in the Qrihya Sutras. He is Asurdi^dm Purohita in TaiUmya Sam- 
hitd. See also Mantrapdtha of the Apastambins, Ed. of Winternitz, ii, 13, 9. 
Among the Oraons the term is used in the sense of “ heaven or seat of the 
gods. (Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, i, Ko. 9, p. 135.) 

3’ Bhandarhar Commemoration Volume, p. 92. 

Early Zoroastrianism, p, *7, 

s® Review of Reviews, Aug.-Sept., 1926, pp, 136 f. 
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Since writing the above, I have come across the careful and com- 
prehensive account of the Aryan problem by Mr Childe, based mainly on 
linguistic palaeontology, but I do not see any reason for changing my view 
about the eradle of the Aryan race. The discovery of MSS. written in the 
Tocharian language with its two distinct dialects in close proximity to Tibet, 
seems plausibly to lend a little more weight to my conclusion. The centum 
language of Tocharian would point to the orginal home of the Aryas as 
somewhere near the region of Tocharia, rather than in distant Scandinavia or 
any where else. 

Keyserling, The Travel Diary of a Philosopher, i, ZIO i. 

^2 X, 124. 

^2 I would refer the reader to the introductory chapter in Thurston’s 
Castes and Tribes of South India, as well as Eisley *s The People of India, for a 
clear exposition of the origins of the Dravidians, 

Contributions to the Craniology of the People of the Empire of India, pt* ii. 

46 Wanderings of Peoples, p. 2Q. 

Impl. Oaz. of India, i, 299. 

See S. G. Eoy in Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, ix, 
pp. 3801 

Some of the antiquities are exhibited in the Madras Museum. See 
Archaeological and Ethnological Sections. 

Times of India, Illustrated Weekly for 7th March, 1926, p. 15. 

Illustrated Lon^n News, 20th. September, 1924:, 

III. Lond. News for 27th Sept., 1924. 

52 Ibid, 

52 Modern Review of 1924, p. 673. Professor Hunter notes in the Times of 
India, Illustrated Weekly one main difference between the plaques and seals 
found at Susa and those that were discovered at Mohenjo Daro and Harappa, 
viz., that the former are of a curved or undulating shape, while the latter 
are flat. 

5^ III. Lond. News for 14th Oot., 1924. 

56 J§u4uvdr iduvor todukuUppaduppor 

talvdyina^aippor tdUyirkavippor. 

56 X, 16, 14 ; x, 18, 10. 57 ^.V., xviii, 2, 34. 

58 12,7., i, 133, 1. 

52 The good bull is described in Indian tradition as having a high and big 
hump, broad shoulder and loin and a straight tail. His eyes resemble the 
vaidu^ya, 

VnThataskandhahakutfijuldngdlabhushartah 
Mahdkatitataskandho vaiduryarnanilochanah 

(Haradatta.) 

This description tallies well with the features of the bull as are in evidence 
In the seals of the Indus valley. 

Even to-day it is held that the neck-ornament (South Indian KdSumdld 
—the string of gold pieces) should contain only 55 pieces. The magic of the 
number 55 is therefore continued in India through the ages. 

India is peculiarly a land of symbolism, and there is a distinct and separate 
symbolic significance attached to odd numbers as against even numbers. It is 
interesting that in the Boghaz-Keui inscription (see Moret and Davy, From 
Tribe to Empire, p, 241) there is mention of the numerals in Sanskrit, 1, 3, 5. 
7 and 9 {aika, tera, panza, satta, ndv). Is it possible that this enumeration is 
in any way connected with the symbolism of numbers which we fi.nd some 
evidence of in the Chamahadhydya of the Taittiriya Samhitd ? 
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THE AGE OF THE MANTRAS 


I 

Arya anb Dasyu 

In tlie Rig-7edai whicli contains th.e earliest description of tlie 
Aryan civilization, we come across two kinds of people who stand 
in marked contrast to each other in social and religious institu- 
tions, in language and habits of daily life. These are on the one 
hand the Aryas, and on the other, those who were looked upon 
by them as enemies, comprised xmder the terms Dasyu, Vritra, 
Krishna, Pani, etc., all being brought under the general category 
Dasyu, Indra is said to slay the Vritras and win and gather 
their riches.^ He smites the Vritras and gains spoils of war 
and high renown.^ The word occurs in some places as the demon 
of drought who was overcome by Indra to make the water- 
courses flow freely with water for the fields of the Arya. The 
Pa^is, who are also frequently mentioned, appear to have been 
a trading people.^ One non-Aryan tribe was called the Ahi, 
and Indra is addressed as, Thou art the slayer of those who 
are called serpents ; thou art the slayer of every Dasyu.” ^ 
The word Krishi^ia is used in various senses. It denotes a non- 
Aryan black tribe, a chief, and a sage in the Rig-Veda.^ 

The Aryas are described as performing sacrifices to bright and 
friendly gods — ^the Powers of Nature. The Dasyus were, on 
the other hand, irreligious, sensual and non-sacrificing, were 
enemies that disturbed Aryan religious rites and worshipped 
strange gods, such as trees, snakes and perhaps the phallus ”.® 
This difference in religious observances is brought out in the 
gdtJid TJsthamiti where Zarathushtra asks : ’ That I will ask 
thee, tell me it right, thou living god, who is the religious man 

■ 35 ;. ■ 
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and who impious ; with whom of both is the black spirit and 
with whom the bright one ? Is it not right to consider the 
impious man who attacks me or thee to be a black one 1 ’’ The 
Aryas depict themselves as sociable and civilized, noble and of 
good birth,® They always ate cooked food as is clear from the 
hymn which says, “ even though a man may be forced to eat 
dog’s flesh, he cooks it.’’ ® The Dasyus are kravydda or amdda^ 
i.e, eating uncooked meat.^® Aryan social and family life 
was in general monogomous, and the social and political organiza- 
tion of the age rested on the patriarchal family in which the 
relationship was reckoned through the father. In the Vedic 
family the father was easy of approach to the son, who prostrated 
before him and was treated with affection ; and it was the duty 
of the son to tend the father in old age.^^ Polygamy seems also 
to have been prevalent, as references to a “ doubly-wedded ” 
man and rival wives ” clearly show.^^ The Dasyus are treated 
as marauders, eating raw flesh and, according to the estimate of 
the Vedic hymnists, as being certainly in a lower order of 
civilization. The Aryas spoke a refined language ; their accent 
and enunciation were clear and well defined, while the Dasyus 
spoke a strange and vulgar tongue. The Satapatha Brdhmam 
describes the speech of the Asuras as follows : ‘‘ The Asura^ 
being deprived of speech, were undone crjring, He'lavah, 
Helavah.'’ This is in keeping with the passage in the Rig-Veda 
which prays to the Ai^vins for destroying those who are yelling 
hideously like dogs.^^ 

II 

Dasyus, the Noh- Aryas 

Who were these Dasyus of the Rig-Veda ? It was once con- 
sidered that the word Dasyu in the Veda refers only to super- 
human beings. Indeed, Eoth observes, it is but seldom, if 
at all, that the explanation of Dasyu as referring to the non- 
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Aryans, the barbarians is advisable.’’ He relies on the passages 
where the Das3?iis are referred as armnusha. This word may as 
well be taken to mean inhuman ” as ■ ' superhuman If the 
Dasyus were non-human, the epithets applied to them such as 
non-sacrificing, dedicated to strange gods, doers of evil deeds, etc., 
would be meaningless. Secondly, Roth cites the names ^ambara, 
Sushna, Chumuxi, etc., of Dasyus as appl3dng only to the demons 
subdued by Indra. But some of these names are met with 
among the aboriginal race of the Muiidas to this day.^^ One 
may mention Sambara, Kuyava, Ongha, Bala, Danu, Karahja 
and Par 3 ?.eya, which correspond to the Mundari names Sumber, 
Knba, Ongha, Balia, Danu, Kalang and Parna. These and 
similar nafiies of Dasyus are depicted as those of demons, for 
as the hostile races were subdued by the Aryas and were brought 
gradually under the civilization of the latter, the names became 
opprobrious, until they ceased to possess any ethnological 
force and were in the eyes of the Aryas purely evil appellations, 
just like the word Asura, and synonymous with the meaning 

demon 

A close examination of the texts leads one to the conclusion 
that in most, if not in all, passages the Dasyus referred to the 
non-Aryan peoples with whom the Aryas came into contact. 
The hymns represent them as dwelling in mountain fastnesses 
and strong fortresses.^® Sambara is said to have possessed a 
hundred castles of stone which were destroyed by Indra.^^ 
The autumnal castles of the Dasyus {sdradi) are mentioned, 
besides other varieties of dwellings of earth {urvVj, stone {asman- 
mayl)y and iron — perhaps only strong {dyasi).^'^ We have in 
the Rig-Vedic texts ‘‘ palaces with a thousand doors ”, stately 
mansions ”, “lowly buildings” and “three-storied dwellings”.^® 
One wonders how, in spite of these references, Keith can 
hold the opinion that “ the which is often referred to was 
probably no more than a mere earthwork fortification”. His 
explanation of the autumnal castles of the Das3rus is ingenious. 
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He writes, by far tbe most probable explanatioa of this 
epitbet, is that it refers to tbe floodmg of tbe plains by tbe rising 
of tbe rivers in tbe autumn when tbe cultivators and tbe berds- 
men had to take refuge within tbe earthworks which at other 
times served as defences against human foes/’ Tbe wealth 
in land and cows, gold and jewels, that tbe Dasyus possessed is 
also frequently referred to. One stanza reads thus : ‘‘ May 
we divide bis accumulated treasure despoiled by India.” Thus, 
it is clear that tbe Dasyus bad attained to a high degree of 
civilization and were not a barbarous race. In a few passages 
tbe word may have tbe etymological sense of ^^an enemy fit 
to be destroyed ” as interpreted by Yaska.^® There is one verse 
which says, it is for this fate that tbe Dasyus were 
born,” 27 meaning of tbe term seems to have 

been continued to tbe age of tbe Mahabhafata where we 
read, Warfare was necessary for tbe destruction of tbe 
Dasyus and India created the instruments and weapons for 
this purpose.” 

Tbe Dasyus have in certain passages of tbe Veda been referred 
to as Pi^acbas and Eakshasas, e.g. one runs thus 0 India, 
destroy the Pisachis who are reddish in appearance and utter 
fearful yells. Destroy all these Eakshasas.” Eaksbasa is 
explained by Yaska as “ one against whom we should protect 
ourselves The term is used in one passage merely in tbe 
sense of enemy In another place tbe dreadful eyes of tbe 
Eakshasas are mentioned.®^ That Dasyu bad become a term 
of reproach becomes quite clear from tbe following passages 
where the appellation yatudhana is applied to Vasisbtba, the 
most perfect and orthodox of the risMsj by Visvamitra and Ms 

party. Vasisbtba says : 

May I die at once if I be a yatudhana, or if I hurt tbe life 
of any man. But may be be cut off from his ten friends who 
falsely called me a yatudhana.” 
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He who called me a yatndliana when I am not so, or who 
said, I am bright devil, may Indra strike him down with his 
great weapon ; may he fall the lowest of all beings/" 

In these two texts, yatudhana is a hateful word used by 
Vi^vamitra against his rival Vasishtha. The sense of a cannibal 
is also intended to be conveyed in the first of these two extracts, 
a meaning that becomes clear in other passages of the Rig-Veda. 
Some Vedic texts themselves show that Pi^acha and Rakshasa 
are used to denote names of tribes. One is a passage in the 
Aiharm-Veda^^ which runs to the following effect: ‘‘Show 
me the hiding place of the Pi^achas/" Another is in 
the Taittinya Amv^yaka,^^ “ The messengers of the Rakshasas 
are come.” In fact, the words Rakshasa, Pi^acha, Yatudhana, 
Asura, and Danava were originally names of tribes. The 
growth of the Paisachi language in later times is another proof 
of the non- Aryan ancestry of the people among whom it was 
spoken, as the prevalence of the Pai^acha form of marriage 
in the Aryan social system during the age of the Smritis points 
perhaps to the same conclusion. 

Ill 

Ethnic Diffeeenoes 

A few h3mms seem to point to ethnic distinctions between the 
Aryas and the Dasyus. The latter are spoken of as “ black- 
skinned ” and “ noseless In contrast with this there is ! 
reference to the white complexion of the Aryas and their friends.®® 
A tribe of the Dasyus is called the Krishna,®® and there is 
reference to an aboriginal or non-Aryan chief by name Krishna 
in the following : — 

“ The fleet Krishna lived on the banks of the Am^umatl 
with ten thousand troops. Indra became cognisant of this 
loud-yelUng chief. He destroyed the marauding host for the 
benefit of the Aryas.” 
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Krisli^a is spoken of in another context astekingin tlieJiidden 
region of waters like tke sun under a cloud. There are two hjnniis 
where the black colour of the Das3ms is described as congenital. . ■ 
In one passage they are described as reddish black (pisanga)/^ 
perhaps the same as the colour of coffee unmixed with milk 
which has been considered by ethnologists as the colour of the 
Dravidians of South India. It would appear, however, that | 
some Aryas of the Rig-Veda were also dark in complexion, | 
e.g. Kariwa the risM is represented as svdva or krishna.^^ But ^ 
it has to be noted that Ka:^wa appears as a ruhi of the mixed ” 
tribes in the Veda, and this reference shows probably that the 
colour of some of the Aryas had changed a little, due certainly 
to the climate and possibly also to miscegenation even in the 
period when the Big-Vedic hymns were composed and sung. 

The Dasyus are referred to in a single hymn as andsa. 
Max Muller has taken this word to mean literally noseless. 
But this may be only an exaggeration for inconspicuous or fiat 
nose in contrast with the prominent and aquiline nose of the 
Aryas. Another epithet that is applied to the Dasyus is visipra 
(prognathous) as against su&ipra applied to the Aryas.^^ 
Ethnologists are agreed that the Dravidian type is platyrrhine, 
i.e. characterized by flat nose. As ethnological data regarding 
nose, colour, hair, etc., are no sure tests, we may, following 
the interpretation of SayaipLa, take andsa to mean dsyafohita 
(devoid of words or crude-speaking), for the Dasyu is called 
mridhravdh Sayana interprets this word as “ of inJuriouB 
speech and forms 

It is clear that the two peoples stood for two different cults 
and cultures, though there is not sufficient evidence to prove 
that the ethnical differences between them were marked. Great 
stress has been laid in the hymns on the religious differences 
between the Aryas and the non-Aryas of the age. The funda- 
mental point of distinction lay in the worship of Fire and India 
by the Aryan tribes, while the non-Aryan offerings to their 
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deities were fireless. The kindling of the sacred fire and the 
invocation to the Fire-God preceded any ceremony or sacrifice 
performed by the Aryas^’^ The differences pertained primarily 
to matters of cult. The gods that the Aryas worshipped were 
the bright and benevolent Beings of heaven and earth, but the 
non- Aryan deities consisted of spirits of trees and stones, of 
mountains and ravines. To the Aryas, again, the language 
spoken by their non- Aryan foes appeared unintelligible and 
queer, as their customs and manners looked strange and vulgar. 

IV 

Eelations m War 

The Rig-Veda SamUtd bears witness to the fact that there 
was constant warfare between the two peoples. Some of 
the important features of warfare may be considered. That 
there were organized hosts on either side is clear in the evidence* 
We read of the following prayers : — 

0 Destroyer of foes, collect together the heads of these 
marauding troops and crush them with thy wide foot. Thy 
foot is wide.’’ 

“ 0 Indra, destroy the power of these marauding troops* 
Throw them into the vile pit, the vast vile pit.” 

“0 Indra, thou hast slain three times fifty such troops- 
and people extol thy deed.” “ Indra slew fifty thousand 
black-coloured enemies in battle.” 

The Dasyus had women who may also have done the fighting. 
One hymn runs thus : ‘‘ The Dasa Namuchi made women his 
weapons. What could his female hosts do unto me ? ” 

They also possessed efficient weapons for use in war — we know 
not exactly of what description—but perhaps the same as the 
Aryas employed, for we read, “ thou hast bent the weapons 
of those who worship no gods,” addressed to Indra.^^ Another 
prayer of a rishi is : — 
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''^0 Indra and Vam^ia, the weapons of tlie enemy assail 
me in all directions, save us in the day of battle.'^ 

The Pa^is, a non- Aryan people, are seen to tell Sarama, 
we have many sharp weapons with us.’’ 

The excellent war-horses which the Aryas possessed gave them 
a position of advantage in warfare. 

‘‘ Enemies fear the horse Dadhikra, who is radiant and 
ravaging like a thunderbolt. When he beats back a thousand 
men around him, he becomes excited and his might 
invincible.” 

The horses raise the dust with their hoofs and sweep over 
the fields with loud neighings. They do not retreat, but 
trample the marauding enemies under foot.” 

Apparently, the non-Aryas of the age were not acquainted 
with cavaby warfare. Horses in war were a surprise to them 
as the extract below will show : — 

‘‘ As people raise a hue and cry after a thief who has stolen 
a garment, even so the enemies do at the sight of Dadhikra. 
As tiny birds scream at the sight of the hungry hawk on its 
descent, so the enemies shout at the sight of the war-horse 
careering over the fields in quest of plunder, of food and of 
cattle,” 

The Aryas appear in this manner to have achieved a 
military superiority over then foes by means of then cavalry 
force which must have facilitated their rapid and concerted 
marches. The coats of mail which the conquerors wore and which 
also struck the Dasyus with surprise, made them invincible 
in defence. 

‘‘When heroes rest them persons (imtil abandoning the 
pleasant abode of then progenitors), grant us for ourselves 
and our posterity an unsuspected defence (armour) and 
scatter our enemies.” 
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When the battle is nigh and the warrior marches in his 
armour, he appears like a cloud. Warrior, let not thy person 
be pierced ; be victorious, let thy armour protect thee.’' 

In another hymn there is reference to an army of three thousand 
mailed warriors marching to do the fighting.^® 

The leather guard protects the arm from the abrasion 
of the bow-string, and coils round the arm like a snake in 
its convulsions. It knows its work, is efficient and protects 
the warrior in every way." 

Among the instruments used in warfare were bows and 
arrows, axes, javelins, and swords. 

The string of the bow when pulled approaches the ear of 
the archer. It whispers words of consolation to him and with 
a hiss it clasps the arrow," 

The quiver is like the parent of many arrows, the arrows 
are like its children." 

In other passages javelins, sharp-edged swords and battle- 
axes are compared to lightning in their speed and effect.®^ 
There were, besides, banners and flags which were designed 
to distinguish the Aryas from their enemy-ranks.®® There were 
also drums and musical instruments. 

The dundulM (drum) sounds loud to proclaim to all 
men the hour of battle. Our leaders have mounted their 
steeds and have collected together. 0 Indra, let our warriors 
who fight in chariots win victory." ®^ 

The fighting was mostly on foot and soldiers engaged in hand- 
to-hand scuffles.®^ Chariots drawn by horses appear as other 
agents used in warfare. 

‘‘The expert charioteer stands on his chariot and drives 
his horses wheresoever he will. The reins restrain the horses 
from behind. Sing of their glory." ®® 
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Elephants also seem to have been used in the battle-field/ 
though not so frequently.®’ Thus all the main divisions of 
fighters- — ^the ckaturmgasena of India— infantry , cavalry, ^ 
chariots and elephants appear in the warfare of India in the 
Rig-Vedic age. 

Ho fair fighting could be expected on either side in this primitive 
age. Even Aryas used poisoned arrows to slay their adversaries 
in battle: — We extol the arrow that is poisoned, whose face 
is of iron.’’ The Dasyus on their side harassed the Aryan 
homesteads, lifted their cattle and ravaged their fields. Indra 
is invoked to slaughter the foes and win back from them the 
Idne that were stolen from the Aryas.®® They disturbed the Aryan 
religious rites, waylaid travellers and robbed them of their 
wealth.’® Invasions of Aryan villages by Dasyus were beaten 
back, and the latter are described as hiding behind forests and 
mountains and prowling in unknown regions. In one hymn 
the Vedic bard exclaims : — 

‘‘ We have travelled and lost our way and come to a region 
where there is no grazing ground for cattle. The extensive 
region gives shelter to Dasyus only. 0 Brihaspati, lead us 
in our search for kine. 0 Indra, show the way for your 
worshippers who have lost their way.” 

The Aryas pursued their foes into the forest-retreats, and these 
when cleared added to the extent of the Aryan dominion,’^ 
The conquered Dasyus were either driven away or reduced to 
slavery. They were driven westward and eastward and are 
referred to as Dasas.’® In one hymn we have a prayer to Indra 
for protection against the hhrityaJ^ Elsewhere a Vedic rishi 
asks for a hundred asses, goats and Dasas.’® Aryan victory 
had therefore two main effects — ^the expansion of Arydvarta 
at the expense of non-Aryan territory and the gradual reduction 
of some at least of the aboriginal population to the condition of 
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serfs. Basis, probably Dasyn women conquered in war, were 
employed in the Aryan households for husking rice and churning 
milk.^® 

Diplomatic Relations 

But the relations were by no means of an entirely hostile 
character. Aryan conquest of the non- Aryan element in India 
was essentially intellectual and spiritual — ^more social than 
racial—and we have traces of this tendency even in the earliest 
times. The Aryan tribes had bitter jealousies and quarrels 
among themselves which often broke out into internecine wars. 
These naturally led the way for the friendly relations of some 
Aryan tribes with the Dasjois against their fellow Aryas ; and 
we find the Aryan bards call down the wrath of their deities 
on their enemies, Ary a and Dasyu alike. 

Crush, 0 Indra and Varuna, your enemies, whether 
Dasas or Aryas, and defend Sudas with your protection/’ 
Whoever, be they Dasas or Aryas, do battle against us, 
give us easy victory over them. The warriors who leagued 
together against us, whether kindred or strange, break their 
might.” 

In course of time such alliances of the Aryas and the Dasyus 
must have assumed a permanent character. 

Y1 

The Pa^chajana 

The Rig-Veda mentions the “Five Peoples” or “Tribes” 
variously styled as Panchajanah, Panchajatah, Pafichabhumah, 
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Paaeliaciarslianili, Panchakrislitih, and PanchaksMtayali. Tiese 
were the Purus or the Bharatas whose territory lay north of the 
Parush^i (Eavi) ; the Tritsus who were perhaps the later 
Pinohalas on the south bank of the Satadru (Sutlej) as far 
north as the Himalayas ; the Turwasas and the Yadus to the 
south and south-west of the Tritsus, and the Anus whose land 
lay west of the Indus to include probably modern Baluchistan. 
Yaska explains the term Panchajana as Gandharwas, Manes, 
Gods, Demons and Monsters. But this explanation cannot 
account for such synonyms as Pahchabhuma and Pahchakrishti. 
These words clearly show a reference to a definite extent of 
territory. Sayana suggests that the word means the four castes 
and the Nishadas. Panchakrishti is rendered by him as fancha- 
manushyajdidni,^^ This also seems inadmissible for the reason 
that there is, in many of these words, reference to a defined 
territory or land. The terms are not used in the sense of jdti, 
caste or class, Jdti is a comparatively modern word. It is used 
in thQ Edtydyana ^rauta Sutra in the sense of a family and 
not of caste. The word does not occur used earlier even in this 
sense. The distinguishing word found in all the Vedic texts is 
vama. Further, there are other tribes mentioned in the Veda 
beside the Nishada, e.g. Naga, Pani, etc. Why should the 
Nishada be chosen in preference to these, to be included as the 
fifth in the jdtis ” 'i In one passage in the Rig-Yeda, 
Yadu and Turvasa are condemned as Dasas.®^ In the Mahd- 
hharaM the descendants of Yadu, Turvafe, Druhyu and Ami 
axe respectively known as Yadava, Yavana, Bhoja and Mleccha, 
and are included in the same category. The Pura:nas relate 
that Yadu and Turvasa were the sons of Yayati by Devayanl, 
while Druhyu and Ann were his sons by Sarmishta, the daughter 
of the Daitya king Vrishaparvan. These are found to take part 
in the ** Battle of the Ten Kings ” which was fought between 
the Tritsus, a pure Aryan race, under their leader Sudas and a 
confederacy of non- Aryan and mixed tribes. 
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- ■ VII' 

The Battle of the Ten Kinos 

Tte Battle of the Ten Kings was the first battle fought in 
ancient India between the Aryas and the non-Aryan and mixed 
tribes that dwelt in the region of the ‘‘ Seven Eivers We find 
that against the confederacy of ten kings, the Tritsus were 
assisted in this battle by the Prithus and the Parsus who may 
be identified with the ancestors of the historical Parthians 
and the Persians. Vi^vamitra appears as the bard of the con- 
federates led by Purukutsa, while Vasishtha is the priest of the 
Aryas under Sudas. The battle was fought on the banks of 
the ParushnL The confederates must have made very efiective 
preparation for the fight as will be clear from the following ; — 

“ The sixty-six thousand six himdred and sixty-six warriors 
of Anu and Druhyu, who had desired for cattle, and were hostile 
to Sudas were laid low.’’ 

The bards of both parties invoked Indra and Varu^ia for wealth 
to be used in war. 

“The wily foes planned destruction and broke down the 
embankment,” but “ the waters of the river Parush^i 
flowed through the old channel and did not take a 
new course 

Thus, the plan of the enemies of Sudas to out away the Tritsus 
ended in failure* The aim of the confederates appears to 
have been to cross the river and surprise in the rear the Tritsus 
who had encamped on the northern bank of the river Eavi. 
At first, the success seemed to lie on their side. The river was 
crossed because of the eflS.cacy of the prayers of Vi^vamitra. 
But the final result of the battle was that the Bharatas were 
forced to retreat, being severely routed, and on their way back 
they fell into the river and perished. They hoped to cross the 
river as easily as they would march on land, and many were 
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drowned ia the waters. ** Sudas filled the earth with Ms 
prowess,” ‘‘Ms horse marched over the country,” and “ he 
earned glory by Mlling twenty-one mm of both regions. As the 
yoting priest cats the huia grass in the house of sacrifice, even 
so Sndas cut his enemies”.®'^ The victory was claimed by 
Vasishtha ; “the ten kings who did not perform sacrifices were 
nnable thongh combined to beat Sudas.” “It was Indra 
who enabled poor Sndas to achieve these deeds. India enabled 
the goat to kill the strong lion. Indra felled the sacrificial post 
with a needle. He bestowed all the wealth on Sndas.” 

VIII 

Social Life 

It is rather difficult to estimate exactly the ways in which the 
two peoples influenced each other in their social and religious 
life. Some of the non-Aryas appear to have been incorporated 
into the Aryan fold. It is believed that the struggle between 
Vi^vamitra and Vasishtha was really one between the liberal 
and conservative parties of the Aryas. Eagozin goes so far as 
to hold the opinion that the gayatri, a hymn ascribed to 
Visvamitra, recorded the confession of faith required of non- 
Aryan converts to the Aryan religion.^*^ This is fanciful, but it is 
clear that Visvamitra was a friend and civilizer of the non- Aryas. 
A hjmn runs to the effect that the Kikatas, a non-Aryan 
people according to Yaska, and other low branches of the 
community brought their offerings to Visvamitra. It has been i 
already noted that Visvamitra took sides with the non- Aryan ^ 
confederates in the Battle of the Ten Kings, against Vasishtha 1 
and the Tritsus. There are at least two hymns in the Rig-Veda 
which seem to contain references to Aryan attempts at 
proselytism, and to elevate the non-Aryas. The Asvins are 
said to have lifted Eebha from a well into which he had been 
thrown. Kauwa and Vandana were set free into the light of 
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day from a dark dungeon in wMck tliey had been confined. 
The Alvins are likewise praised for having relieved from mis- 
fortunes Antaka and Bhujyu and the two Asuras Karkandhu 
and Vayya.®® In the former two cases, as the Nltimanjarl has 
it, the fisMs' brought the misfortune on themselves by main- 
taining friendly intercourse with the Asuras. In these and 
similar instances ... we may possibly have allusions to the dangers 
undergone by some of the first teachers of Hinduism among the 
people whom they sought to civilize.’’ In the same way the 
dialogue between Sarama the messenger of Indra and the Paipiis 
(probably the Phoenicians) seems to allude to some attempt 
that may have been made by the Aryas to introduce the worship 
of Indra among non- Aryan tribes. The Pai^iis, however, are 
seen to resist the intrusion and would try to convert the 
messenger of Indra to their faith rather than accept the Aryan 
cult.®5 

Pai^is : 0 Sarama, what brought you here ? It is a good long 
way. What have we with us that may be of service to you ? 
How long has been your journey ? How did you cross the 
waters of the Easa 1 

SaeamI : I come as the messenger of Indra. It is my object 
to recover the prodigious wealth you have hidden. The waters 
helped me ; they felt a fear at my coming, and thus I crossed 
the Rasa, 

P. : What is that Indra like, as whose messenger thou hast 
come from so far ? How does he look 1 (Let her come ; we will 
own her as a friend ; let her take charge of our cows.) 

S. : I know not any one who can conquer Indra whose 
messenger I am. Verily he is invincible. It is he who conquers 
everybody. The deep rivers cannot restrain his course. You 
will surely be slain by India and will lie prostrate. 

P. ; 0 beautiful Sarama, here are the cows thou desirest, 
coming from the ends of space. Who else would have given 
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the cattle without a strife? We have many sharp weapons^ 
too, with us. 

P. : 0 Sarama, thou hast come here because the god 
threatened thee and sent thee here. We will accept thee as a 
sister. Do not return. We will give thee a share of this cattle. 

S. : I do not understand what you mean by your prattle 
about brothers and sisters. Indra and the powerful sons of 
Angiras know all. They have commissioned me to guard the 
cattle ; and I have come here under their shelter. 0 Pa^s, 
run for your lives. 


IX 

The Geems of Caste 

The word caste ’’ as it is now understood was first used by 
the Portuguese who derived it from Latin castus^ meaning purity 
of blood. The earliest mention of the institution in the Portuguese 
chronicles is in a Decree of the Sacred Council of Goa of A.n. 1567, 
where it is stated the Gentoos divide themselves into distinct 
races or castes {castas) of greater or less dignity, holding the 
Christians as of lower degree, and keep these so superstitiously 
that no one of a higher caste can eat or drink with those of a 
lower The term has been defined as a collection of families 
or groups of families bearing a common name which usually 
denotes or is associated with a specific occupation ; claiming 
common descent from a mythical ancestor, human or divine ; 
professing to follow the same calling, and . . . as forming a 
single homogenous conamunity. A caste is almost invariably 
endogamous in the sense that a member of the large circle 
denoted by the common name may not marry outside that 
circle, but within this circle there are usually a number of small 
circles each of which is also endogamous. Thus it is not enough 
to say that a Brahmaua at tlxe present day cannot marry any 
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woman, wiio is not a Braitmana ; Ms wife must also belong to 
the same endogamous division of tie Brahma^a caste* It may 
be questioEed wbetber tbe principles of tbe system, as have been 
indicated ' above, ' ever , eMsted - in, the Vedic age ; of Indian 
history. ; It is doubtful if even the basic principles are in evidence 
in: Big-Vedic literature. A Vedic rishi says,®® I am a composer 
of hymns, my father is a physician, my mother grinds com on 
stone. We are all of different occupations,’" Occupation was 
therefore not a criterion of caste. It was never accepted as a rule 
in this period that the members of the same caste should pursue 
the same occupation ; e.g. a Brahmaua is seen as 'a' physician.®® 
Max MMler writes,^®® then ' with all the ■ documents before 
us we ask the question, does caste as we find it in Manu and at the 
present day form part of the most ancient religious teaching of 
the Vedas, we can answer with a decided ‘no It may be 
remarked that the caste system in India has made progressive 
development and one cannot find in the Mg-Teda the features 
oijdti even as it was developed in tbe period of the Yajur-Yeia?-^'^ 
It is indeed an exaggeration to say “it is impossible to deny 
that m the Vedic period much of the groundwork upon wMch the 
later elaborate structure was based was already in existence 
The word mma in Vedic literature has been taken to be the 
basis of the later caste system. 

X 

Vabna . 

In the evolution of mrna wMch cannot be taken to be identical 
with “caste"’ we may note the following stages in general 
outline. There is mention ci uhliau referring perhaps 

only to the two colours Aryan as against Dasyu — ^white and dark. 
Mention of the three distinct occupations of the three Aryan 
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€astes (traivarniha) in one of the hymns shows that the 
division of Indian society into four classes was a later feature. 
Lastly, chaturvar'^yami as we find it described in the Pumsha- 
SMUahymn and in later works, secular and religions, included 
within the fold ^tidras also. But there is absolutely no evidence 
to show that in this early age there was the prohibition in 
regard to marriage which is the most important criterion of 
caste as it is now understood, among the three higher classes. 
Interclass marriages among the dvija or “twice-born’’ were 
prevalent and were legalized as late as the age of the Mah& 
hhdrata and the Law-books. 

The introduction of the non- Aryan element, which was effected 
in the course of the wars and conquests brought in a novel 
feature. The three original classes of the Aryas, though there 
may not have existed among them restrictions regarding occupa- 
tion and marriage in the age of the Mantras, should have at 
first detested the connexion with the women of the conquered 
non-Aryan peoples whose colour, speech and general habits of 
living were very different from their own. The introduction of 
the Dasas into the Aryan social fold, slowly effected by illicit 
connexion of the masses of the Aryas, especially of the Yi& or 
Vaifya, with non-Aryan women, was probably responsible for the 
formation of caste restrictions. Only in this sense does Dr i 
Slater’s statement “ caste is of Dravidian rather than of Axjran 
origia ” seem to be warranted by the evidence in Indian 
literature regarding the evolution of caste. Hence we meet with 
the term ^udrdryau, i.e. Sudra used in contrast with Arya. Arya 
is sometimes used to denote Brahmana, Kshatriya and Vai^ya, 
and in a few cases the last class alone. In the AtJmrm-7eda ^^^ 
we read, “with it do I see every one, both who is ^udra and who 
is Arya.” Similarly in the Vdjmamyi Samhitd we find the 
word Arya used as the opposite of ^udra. These citations ^ 
show that the ^udras had not been included at one particular j 
stage in the Aryan social system. 
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XI 

The Sudea 

Tke aiitliors of the Vedic Index hold that it is reasonable to 
reckon the Siidra of the later Vedic texts as belonging to the 
aboriginal people who had been reduced to subjection by the 
Axyas. This is only partly right, in my view, for it is not 
reasonable to suppose that the Aryas would have readily included 
all the conquered non- Aryan population in their social fold 
even so early as the age of the Rig-Veda^ to form a very important 
division of it. Further, it will not satisfactorily explain the 
difference between the words ^^Dasa’Vand ^udra which 
is in evidence in later ages and which is continued to this day. 
It is essential that we should examine carefully the origin of 
the term Dasa ” and inquire into the exact relation between 

Dasa ’’ and Sudra ” in the early history of Indian social and 
cultural life. The view of Keith given in the Cambridge 
History oj India that probably enough this word was originally 
the name of some prominent tribe conquered by the Aryans ’’ 
cannot be easily substantiated. Possibly, he got the idea 
from Ptolemy’s identification of a town on the Lower Indus 
or Axachosia, which seems to have some resemblance to the 
word.^®^ This theory cannot explain how the name of this 
insignificant tribe (the word occurs only about half a dozen times 
in the Veda), even if it be granted to denote a tribe, should 
have been used by the Aryas to denote such a large and important 
section of the Indian people. 

As we have seen, wars were waged not only between the Aryas t 
and the non-Axyas but among the Aryan tribes themselves, and 
the Vedic mantras speak of Dasyu foes as well as Aryan foes. 
There were consequently Dasyu captives taken in war as well as 
Aryas captured as prisoners. It is quite possible, on considera- 
tions of humanity and communal feeling in those distant ages, 
that the conquering Aryas may have given differential treatment 
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to the two sets of the conquered people. This seems more likely 
in Tiew of the fact that the Aryas were comparatively smaU 
in numbers. They should have discerned the danger of the 
reduction in strength and the consequent loss of the power of 
resistance, if the members of their community that had been 
captured in war were excommunicated from the Aryan fold. 
It is probable that the term Dasa was used to denote the enslaved 
Dasyu population; wlule the word Sudia was applied to the 
Aryas that had faUen. Aryan captives counted less in number 
Dasyu captives, and this is very probably the reason 
why the word Sudra occurs so rarely in the Vedic tests. The 
Aryan prisoners of war were more readily included in the Aryan 
ranks, but could certainly not be allowed the same status with 
the general class of Aryas. Therefore, they were relegated to a 
subordinate position, the fourth order in the society. The 
Dasas wore “ slaves ” captured in war, and were not taken 
into the ranks along with the Sudra. Dasa thus meant a 
Unlya (a slave fit to he swayed),i«» .^^Mle ^udra came to mean 
only a harmakara (servant). Nowhere in the Rig-7 eda does the 
word Dasa appear to have been used where Sudra was meant, 
while Dasa appears as a synonym for Dasyu. In this way the 
four classes of the Aryan population came to be formed and, as 
we read in Manusmriti, “ all those that were outside the pale of 
people bom from the mouth, the arm, the thigh and the foot 
of Brahma were Dasyus (outcastes), whether they speak the 
language of the Arya or of the Mlechcha.” 

But, as time passed, the “ Dasas ” must have gone to swell 
the ranks of the Sudra class, because of the similarity of their 
occupation, both the classes being employed for menial work. 
Gradual admixture of blood should have been effected between 
the fourth class of the Aryan population and those outside their 
pale, especially asDasis or Dasyu women were engaged in menial 
occupations in the Aryan households.^^^ Hence, as Yaska says, 
the iWJjo of the Dasas came to be looked upon as identical with 
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that of the ^tdjas and others.^^^ The word Dasa was identilied 
with MrmaJcara (servant) which in its turn was what was implied 
by Sudra.^^^ 

The word Dasa in the exclusive sense of slave ’’ as distinct 
from ^udra seems to have survived in its old meaning in the time 
of Kauthya in whose ArtJiaidstra we have the following ; — 

Never shall an Arya be subjected to slavery.” The 
selling or mortgaging by kinsmen of the life of a ^udra who 
is not a born slave and has not attained majority, but is the 
son of an Arya shall be punished with a fine of twelve panas ; 
of a Vaifya, twenty-four panas; of a Eshatriya, thirty-six 
panas ; and of a Brahmana, forty-eight panas.” But the 
Mlechchas can sell or mortgage the life of their ofispring. 

/The points that become clear from the above are : — 

(1) Siidra born of an Arya could not be reduced to the position 
of a Dasa, i.e. could not be enslaved. 

(2) The distinction may be noted between a man enslaved 
by capture or mortgage and one that was a born ” Dasa. A 
Sudra was not a born ” Dasa, though it was possible that he 
may have been looked upon as a Dasa because of his occupation. 

(3) All Mlechchas, i.e. those outside the four classes {vide 
Mann) were at hberty to sell or mortgage their offspring because 
they were born slaves. 

(4) Throughout the work Sudra was distinct from Dasa 
whether used in the sense of “ born ” or “ pledged ” 
{udardddsahitakau). 

In the Milinda Praina we note that servants were treated 
differently from slaves Similarly in the Hindu law-codes 
the rules regulating the conduct and treatment of Dasas (slaves) 
are quite different from those of ^udras (servants). 

In this way the distinction between Arya and ^udra, losing 
in course of time its old significance, was reducing itself to that 
between a twice-born ” and ^udra.^^® Later still, the contrast 
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is bronglit out between Brabma^a and ^udra, as is clearly 
illustrated in tbe Buddhist works and the Hindu law-codes to 
which we shall advert later. 

XII 

Connubial Eelations 

As regards connubial relations, there are a few passages which 
show that there was illicit connexion not only of Aryan men with 
non- Aryan women, but of non- Aryan men with Aryan women. 
It is reasonable to expect the conquering race to take to wives 
women of the conquered population, but it is rather strange that 
even so early in their career of conquest there should be any 
evidence of the connexion of non-Aryan men with the women 
of the conquering Axyas, as a passage in the Vdjasaneyi SamhitaP-"^ 
tends to show. A hymn of the Atharva-Veda has been interpreted 
as referring to the seduction of India by an Asuri (Asura 
woman) Vilistenga the Asuri was able by her spells to draw 
India from his place, and he is said to have lived in the company 
of the Asuras for some time. Passages to the same effect are found 
in the Taittinya Samliitd as well.^^® On the strength of these 
texts alone one may agree with the view of Macdonell and 
Keith that ‘‘ it is not unlikely that, if illicit unions took place, 
legal marriage was quite possible But we cannot find any 
evidence of Aryas in this period having entered into marriage 
relations with the non- Aryas. 

There were obviously no restrictions in regard to marriages 
among the members of the three higher classes, Brahmana, 
Kshatriya and Vaifya. The law-code of Baudhayana says that the ^ 
offspring of a Brahmaua by a Kshatriya woman is a Brahmana, 
that of a Kshatriya by a Vaii^ya woman is a Kshatriya. But 
as time went on, there was apparently the tendency among the 
Vaisyas to get merged in the Stidra class because of the large 
marriage connexions between the two classes. Therefore, we 
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find that the old principle of conniibial freedom was done away 
with and, though a Brahmana, for example, could take wives 
from all the four castes, only the progeny from the first two in 
order are entitled to Brahmanhood/’ ‘‘ From the two others 
sons less pure taking the mother’s caste are born.” This is perhaps 
the reason why some of the law-codes, e.g. Manu, would not 
assign any definite name to the offspring of a Vai^ya by a Sudra 
woman ; while Vishnu would classify them as Sudras. 

XIII 

Agraeiah Foundations 

Next we may note the relations of the two peoples in the 
fields of industry and commerce. The non-Aryan influence 
on Aryan agriculture and rural organization is thus dwelt on 
by Sir William Hunter.^^^ Throughout five-sixths of the 
continent the actual work of tillage remained in the hands of 
the non- Aryan and Sudra classes. As the Kandh hamlet in 
Orissa exhibits the four essential characteristics of a Hindu 
village, Hunter suggests the possibility that the rural organiza- 
tion of India was based less upon Aryan types than upon the\ 
institutions of the pre-existing Indian races. The above statement 
as regards the basis of rural organization appears to be founded 
on an erroneous assumption. The main characteristics of an 
Indian village as described by Hunter are : — 

(1) A community of agricultural families in the village with 
rights in the soil. 

(2) A headman for the village, half-elective and half- 
hereditary, to lead its members. 

(3) The village lands that lie round and form a territorial 
jurisdiction of which the associated homesteads are the nucleus. 

(4) Certain low castes attached to the village, who carry on 
the work of tillage but are destitute of any right in the soil. 
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But tliese features seem to have characterized the Aryan 
village of the earliest times as is clear from the evidence of the 
Rig-YedaP^ The grama of the Vedic times may be regarded 
as an aggregate of several families, not necessarily forming a 
clan. The Brahmans or Kshatriyas held interest in the village 
by royal grant or usage. At the head of the village was the 
grdmani who was in some cases hereditary, sometimes nominated 
or elected. Vedic Indians dwelt in villages scattered over the 
country, some close together, some far apart and connected 
by roads and tracks. The villages were probably open and, 
no doubt, as in later times, included as their members various 
menials besides the cultivating owners. These features of the 
village community, therefore, could not be safely adduced to 
show that the village organization in India was originally non- 
Aryan. On the other hand, a considerable number of Muudari 
and Santali words relating to agriculture seem to be connected 
with Vedic Sanskrit, such as the words for plough, sickle, cotton 
and cattle, etc. 



Muvt>dar% 

Santali, 

Sanskrit, 

Plough 

si,sm 

si 

si in siid (E.V,, iv, 67, 6 and 7) 
datra (i2.F., viii, 78, 10) 

Sickle 

datrom 

datra 

Cattle 

go 

go 

go 

Cattle-shed 

godha 


goshtha 

Cotton 

ka-asom 

Icasahom 

kdrpdsa (later Sanskrit) 

Yoke 

dram 

— 

arara 

Rice 

maxi^i 



Straw 

busu 

. — , 

hdsa 

Sheep 


^ — 

men4b>a 

Milk 

toy a 

— 

toya 

Tree 

ddru 

— 

ddru 


But these Aryan words have been inflected and constructed 
according to SantaH grammar, the grammatical system in Sanskrit 
having greater power of resistance.^^^ If, as Sir Henry Maine 
says, the occasional removal of the arable mark from one point 
of the village to another is in India a feature of non- Aryan 
rather than of Aryan tillage,” the Aryas had brought into 
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use a variety of agricultural products suci as millets, barley, 
wbeat, beans and sesamum and supplemented tbe rice crops of 
the non-Aryan agriculturists in the plains of India.^^® Our con- 
clusion is that the main features of Indian agricultural organiza- 
tion may have been common to both, and that Indian agriculture 
as it developed in later times may be the result of influences 
both Aryan and non-Aryan.^^^ 

XIV 

Features op Indian Agriculture 

Some of the important features of Aryan agricultural organiza- 
tion will become clear from the following passages in the Big- 
Veda^^^:— 

We will cultivate this field with the grace of the Lord, 
May He nourish our cattle and our horses. May He bless us.’’ 

“ 0 Lord of the field, bestow on us copious rain, sweet and 
pure, even as cows yield us milk. May the Lords of the 
sweet waters bless us.” 

‘‘ Let the cattle work merrily ; let the men work in joy ; 
let the plough move on easily ; fasten the traces well and 
ply the goad.” 

0 ^una and Sira, accept this prayer. Moisten the sod 
with the rain you have created in the siry.” 

0 Furrow, proceed onwards ; we bow to thee ; bestow 
on us wealth and abundant crop.” 

May Indra protect the furrow ; may Pushan improve it ; 
may she be filled with water that she may yield us heaps and 
heaps of corn year after year.” 

The Vedic Indians dug channels for the irrigation of fields, 
and wells were sunk for the same purpose. The fields were 
measured with rods. Bulls and horses were used to plough the 
soil and there were granaries where the corn was stored. The 
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lands were kept free from birds, locusts and other insects by 
watchmen who raised loud shouts. Some other features of 
Aryan agriculture will become clear in the following : — 

Fasten the ploughs, yoke the cattle and sow the seed on 
the prepared plots ; let us cut with our sickle corn that is ripe 
in the neighbouring field.’’ 

“ Prepare water-troughs and fill them with water for use 
by the cattle. Fasten the leather string and let us take water 
in pots from the deep well that never dries up.” 

“ Refresh the horses ; collect the corn stacked in the field ; 
make a cart for conve 3 dng it easily.” 

This well full of water for the drinking of animals is one 
drona in extent and there is a stone-wheel {asmachakra) near it. 
The reservoir for men’s use is one ho&a. Fill it also with water,” 

It is obvious from these passages that the Indian agricultural 
operations as are at present conducted, bear great similarity 
to the methods in vogue in Indian rural life in the age of the 
Mantras. 

XV 

Seafaeing and Commeece 

India had commercial relations with the countries of the West 
from very ancient times, and there is evidence for the maritime 
commerce of India with the West reaching to the very earliest 
period of humanity. 

Professor Perry says that the Egyptians visited the Indian 
shores for trade at least from 2600 b.o. Mr Kennedy’s statement 
that one ‘‘ can find no architectural or literary evidence for a 
maritime trade between India and Babylon prior to the seventh 
century B.C., butthat for the sixth century direct evidence is forth- 
coming” has to be modified in the light of the recent discoveries 
made in the Punjab and Sindh valley, among which have been 
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found writing in pictograpis and bitumen wMcb is peculiarly a 
Babylonian commodity. A piece of timber identified by some 
with teak was discovered among the ruins of the Akkadian 
temple at and blackwood was found among tkose of 

Jamjama.^®^ Among the recent Egyptian discoveries in Tutankh- 
Amends tomb are ivory carved tables and furniture and articles 
made of some wood, ebony or teak. The presence of indigo 
here is positive proof of the connexion with India. Even in 
the Mosaic period (1600-1400 b.c.) precious stones which were 
to a great extent a speciality of India and the neighbouring 
countries appear to have been well-known and were already 
highly valued in the West. It is probable that some of the stones 
in the breast-plate of the High Priest may have come from the 
far east.” Ktesias says expressly that these came from 
India, and that onyxes, sardines and the other stones used for 
seals were obtained in the mountains bordering on the sandy 
desert. The passage of Ktesias contains some indications which, 
relatively to the onyxes, appear to refer to the Ghat mountains, 
since he speaks of a country not far from the sea. . , . Also, 
the Babylonians imported Indian dogs. The native country of 
these animals was that whence the precious stones were 
obtained.” Again, it was towards the close of this period that 
Indian commodities, some of them peculiarly South Indian, such 
as sandal-wood, ivory, apes and peacocks, were transhipped to 
Palestine for use among the Jews.^^^ Sandal- wood was the 
alrmtg or algum which may be related to Sanskrit mlguka and 
Malayalam valgum. It is grown now primarily in Mysore and 
certain tracts of Malabar. The Hebrew word hehin shm 
(elephant’s teeth) may be derived from the Sanskrit ibJiadanta, 
The word for peacock in Hebrew is tuM, while the ancient Tamil- 
Malayalam has tohai. Hebrew hof can be easily identified with 
Sanskrit Irap’ or Tamil-Malayalam kavi, Hebrew ahalin or 
ahahth is derived apparently from Dravidian aghih Besides, 
it has been found that there are a great number of Batak and 
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Javanese numerals in traders’ slang in Soutla India, wMcli may 
also point to very ancient commerce between South India and 
the EastJ^^ As Eev FouUres saysj^*^ the fact is now scarcely 
to be doubted that the rich oriental merchandise of the days of 
king Hiram and king Solomon had its starting place in the ports 
of the Dekhan.” These commodities may either have been 
South Indian products conveyed to the west with their Dra vidian 
names, or North Indian commodities which were known only by 
their Tamil names, or articles produced in South India the names 
for which may have been borrowed from Sanskrit.^®^ The 
traditional fame of South India as the seat of the precious 
metals and gems seems to have been carried down to the time 
of the Arthakastra^^ where we read that with the exception 
of blankets, skins and horses, other articles of merchandise, such 
as conchshells, diamonds, precious stones, pearls, and gold 
are available in plenty in the South 
The South Indian Dravidians were a great maritime people 
in antiquity. It is no wonder, being surrounded by the sea 
on three sides, that they should have developed the arts of 
shipbuilding and sea-borne commerce. In the Manimelcalai, 
one of the most ancient pieces of literature of the Tamils, there 
are a good number of original words denoting the sea ; hadal, 
parava% Pu^ri, arkaU, and munmr. The waves of the sea 
were known to the Tamils asdja.^^® The only word in the Rig-Veda 
which has been interpreted to contain a reference to the sea is 
samudrq. The word dda meaning a boat is an original term, 
and there are words which denote a ship in Bangam literature, 
e.g. kalam, Tmrakalam, mitami mAkappal^ which are independent 
of outside influences ; while in Eig-Vedic literature we have 
only nau, durorj^a^ and flam to denote a boat, sometimes with 
many oars.^^^ What we havein earliest Tamil literature is certainly 
reminiscent of the life that was led by the Dravidians of South 
India in much earlier times. Among the daily occupations of 
the Tamils, sailing and fishing find a prominent place, especially 
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for the pearls of the snxrotmding seas. South India and Ceylon 
have been from times immemorial centres of the Indian pearl 
industry, and the Sanskrit word mugdha (pearl) is apparently 
a borrowing from Tamil muttu. The Vedic word for pearl is 
Jcrisana which is perhaps only artificial pearl got from the earth, 
and cut, chiselled and polished, as the word Tcris from which 
is derived tends to show.^^^ This pearl is distinguished 
from kangha Jcrisana, which we find only in the AtJiarva-Veda^^ 
On these grounds we may adduce that the people of South India 
should have been the main carriers of the commerce between 
India and the west in this distant antiquity. 

But our evidence does not enable us to determine the exact 
part played by each of these peoples in this sea-borne trade of 
India, though the Axyas also appear to have taken some part 
in the commercial activities of the age. TEe^xistence of a 
peaceful internal trade in which the Aryas and the non-Aryas 
axe seen to have taken part is brought out in certain passages 
of the Atharva-Veda,^^^ which say that the Aryas purchased 
drugs from Kirata girls who got in exchange clothes, mats and 
skins. As Caldwell says,^^® ‘‘ it seems probable also that Aryan 
merchants from the mouth of the river Indus must have accom- 
panied the Phoenicians and Solomon’s servants in their voyages 
down the Malabar coast towards Ophir, or at least have taken 
part in the trade.” The Babylonian word for axe is the same 
as the Greek and Sanskrit word parakuM^ The name of muslin 
in Babylonia was sindhu and the word for measure was mand,, 
the same as what we find in the Vedic passage, 0 Indra, 
bring to us a brilliant jewel, a cow, a horse, an ornament together 
with a golden mand/^ This word has been identified with the 
Latin mina, the Greek mna, the Phoenician manah, the well- 
known weight brought from Nineveh to the British Museum.” 
Max Miiller has got some doubt about this identification and 
renders mand Jiiranyayd as two golden armlets But the 
following verse 

prayaditthd pardvatah kochirna mdnamasyatha'^^^ 
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shows distinctly reference to a measure in mana^ the connexion 
between which and the mand or mina of Babylon is apparent. 
If Babylonian manah is the same as mand of the Rig-Veda, it 
would be irrefragable evidence of at all events a commercial 
intercourse between Babylon and India, at a very early time.^^^ 


XVI 

Shipping in the Vedic Age 

The evidence is not clear that in the Rig- Vedic period the 
Aryas were much acquainted with the sea or the construction 
of sea-going ships. Max Muller and Wilson hold that 
samudra in the Veda means the sea.^®® The latter discovers 
the details of a distant voyage across the ocean. The authors 
of the Yedic Index are not apparently so sure, and they declare 
guardedly that there are references to the treasures of the 
ocean, perhaps pearls or the gains of trade, and the . story of 
Bhujyu seems to allude to marine navigation.^®^ The word 
samudra appears in the texts to have other meanings besides 
the sea. We have indication to the effect that the word when it 
is used to denote extensive watery region refers rather to the 
Indus than to the ocean. The river Sarasvati is described 
as flowing from the mountains as far as the Samudra?-^^ This 
river comes between the Yamuna and the Satadru in the enumera- 
tion of rivers apparently from the east to the west.^®^ Probably 
it corresponds to the modern Sarsuti which is lost in the desert 
at Bhatnair. But a dry river-bed can be traced from that point 
to the river Indus. It is thus probable that the old Sarasvati 
flowed into the Indus which in the hymn is denoted by samudra. 
The expression samudre antarikshe is used in the sense of the 
^'watery sky The word means only full of water in dwrone yo 

mmsamudrdntsaritah piparti (He who carries you across the rivers 
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Ml of water in a Sam'tjdra in tie sense of watery 

cloud ’’ is seen in no, samMdmih farvataih Indra te mthah?^^ It 
may likewise ie pointed out that in some cases samudra is meta- 
piorically nsed as of tie two — ^Mpper” and “lower”, e.g. 
...uihau samudrau dJcsheti yaicha j)UTvah yaschdparah, Tiese 
refer in tie passage to tie course of tie river Indus. It is not 
appropriate to take tiem to mean tie “eastern” and tie 
“ western ” seas, for tie Aryas of tiis period being confined 
mostly to tie region of tie Sapta Sindhavah could not reasonably 
be expected to refer to tie Bay of Bengal and tie Arabian Sea. 
Similarly, proceeding on argumentum ex silentia, tiere is no 
mention of tie ebb and flow or tie waves of tie sea in tie 
Veda ; fisi ias been very rarely mentioned as an article of diet ; 
and salt is mentioned nowiere in tie Vedic passages.^®"^ 

Tiere is tins not muci evidence to prove tiat tie Aryas used 
siips in tie Vedic times or tiat tiey may iave carried on direct 
sea-borne trade witi tie west in tiese ancient ages. Tie story 
of tie rescuing of Biujyu wio was caugit in troubled waters 
has been taken to indicate tiat tie Aryas iad known of voyages 
on the seas and iad also been acquainted witi tie art of ship- 
building. It cannot help us to show, as will be clear from tie 
passages quoted below, tiat tiere were Aryan siips plying on 
tie seas and tiat tie Aryas of tie Vedic period were familiar 
witi tie arts of seamanship. It was either a story of navigation . 
that tie Aryas had only heard of, or it only illustrates the woes ' 
of a stray Aryan risM caught in tie troubled sea {samudra)^ 
who found it difiS.cult to get out of it except witi tie help the 
Alvins gave him in tie shape of a boat witi a hundred oars, 
chariots and horses. If Biujyu were identical witi Barmyazwa 
of tie Indus valley seals, as Waddell holds, it is possible tiat 
tiis adventurous Arya was one of the earliest to tiiok of 
colonizing new lands taking tie sea-route. Perhaps the story 
may allude to tie first dire experience of some of tie Aryas 
who may iave attempted a passage across tie sea to foreign 
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lands. The story clearly shows that the Axyas were not much 
acquainted with seafaring, or at any rate, could not have been 
experts in the art. There is, however, little, evidence to prove 
that the commerce may have been carried on between India and 
the western world by the land-route, as Smith suggests.^®® 
If Aryan articles found their way to the west, or western 
influences flowed into India at this stage, why should they not 
have been through the non-Aryas ? 
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I X, 89, 18. « Tiu, 15, 3. 

® B, F., i, 83, 4 ; vi, 51, 14 ; vii, 22, 6 ; x, 108, etc. Pm),i is derived from — 
to barter or trade (see St. Petersburg Diet.). Ludwig thinks, “ References to 
%hts with Panis are to be explained by their having been aboriginal traders 
who went in caravans — as in Arabia and North Africa — prepared to fight, if 
need be, to protect their goods against attacks'" {Der Big-Veda, hi, 213-15). 
Probably they were the Phcenicians famous as traders in distant antiquity, 

^ B,V,t ix, 88, 4. ® B,V,y vih, 85, 3 and 4. 

® e.g. abrahman in i^.F., iv, 16, 9 ; mrata in i, 51, 8 ; aharrmn hi x, 22, 8 ; 
brahmadvisha in vii, 104, 2 ; apavrata in v, 52, 9 ; ai/ajvdna in viii, 69, 11 ,* 
paripanfM (wa,ylQ,jmg) in i, 103, 6. SUnadevdh in ILF., vii, 21, 5, is explained by 
Sayapa as abrahmacharydh, while Macdonell and Keith render it as those who 
have the phallus for their deity " (Vedic Index, ii, 382). 

^ Haug, Essays, p. 7. 

® Yaska, Niruhta, vi, 26. Airya in the Avesta means “ noble 
» JLF„ iv, 18, 13. 10 B,V„ x, 87, 2. 

II B,7„ i, 1, 9 ; i, 38, 1 ; ii, 33, 2 ; vi, 3, 7. 

1® B.V., X, 101, 1 ; i, 105, 8 ; x, 141, 1-3. 

1® They took pride in calling it alone vdh, Aitareya Araxiyaha, hi, 2, 5. 

1^ i§afapatha JBrdhmanaf ih, 2, 1, 23. Of. what Dr Rivers says about the people 
that speak the Melanesian languages. He writes that phonetic difierences among 
these “ must be due to definite structural differences in the organs of speech, 
and it is most unlikely that these could be produced by such differences of 
environment as exist within the regions Bistory of Melanesian Society, 
ii, p. 471. 

1® i2.F., i, 182, 4 ; vhi, 96, 13. i® Roth's Lexicon, s.v, Dasyu, 

1^ B.V,, X, 22, 8. Akarrm dasyuk ahhino armniuh anyavrato amdnuskah, 

18 R.F., ii, 12, 11 ; ii, 11, 6 ; i, 63, 7 ; ii, 12, 3 ,* i, 32, 9 ; i, 53, 8. Por the 
Mupdari names I am indebted to S. C. Boy's Phe Mundas and their Country, 
pp. 47-9. 

1® See Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, p. 290. 

Sambaram parvateshu hsMyantam {E.V*, ii, 12, 11), 

Avagireh Ddsam ^ambaram han (jK.F., vi, 26, 5). 

31 jSalamasmanmaymdm purdmindro vymyat in J?.F., iv, 30, 20. 

3® B,V., i, 189, 2 ; i, 58, 8 ; iv, 30, 20. 

3® iil.F., vii, 88, 5; i, 101, 8 ; v, 101, 2. 

3^ Cambridge History of India, i, p. 99. 

3® B, F., vhi, 40, 6 ; i, 33, 8. In i, 100, 18, fields taken in war from the enemies 
were distributed by Indra among the white-hued Aryas. 

3® Easy uh dasy ate Icshaydrthdt in Nirukta, hi, 89, 

3^ i2.F„x, 49, 7. . , , 

38 Udyoga, 29, 30, and 31. 

8® B.y., i, 133/ 5. PUangabhrkhtim abhrnam Piidchim Indra sammrm | 
sarvam Bahsho nibarhaya |1 
8® Yaska: Nirukta, iv, 18. 

81 R.F., hi, 15, i. 88 R.F., vh, 104, 2, 
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^Nhitmj*Qlilt. Atharm-yedayir^ 2y^, 

35 Taittiriya Ami^yalca, xv,Z%Z, 

3® JBAS. ioT^ 1905, pp. 28^8. Tke peculiarity of tlie Pi^aclias was perhaps 
the deformity of their facial features {Rdmayay^at Aranya Kan da, 35, 6). They 
are eaters of carcasses in A.F., v, 29, 9. Pisacha veda or vidyd refers perhaps 
to surgery in Gopatka Brahmap>a, i, 1, 10, and Ahaldyana iSrauta Sutra, x, 8, 6. 

37 B.V„ i, 130, 8 ; ix, 41, 1. Amsa in v, 29, 10, 

38 E.V., i, 100, 18. 3d iv, 16, 13. 

^8 i2.F., viii, 96, 13. iS.F., viii, 96, 14. 

Krishria yonih in a, 20, 7 ; Krishria garbhdh mi, 101, I, 

^3 i2.F., i, 133, 5, See Eisley, The People of India, pp. 12 f. 
jS.F., X, 31, 1. ^3 R,V., V, 29, 10 ; v, 45, 6. 


Himsiiavdgindriydn. Sayana on i^.F., v, 29, 10. 

47 The importance of Agni in the Aryan religion is nowhere so clearly brought 
out as in the first mention of this god in the opening hymns of the iJfgr and 


Sdma Vedas. 


48 B.7., i, 133, 2, 3 and 4. 

« S.r., iv, 16, 13. 

50 jK.F.,v, 30,9. 

'1 R.7., i, 174, 7 aad 8. 

53 i2.F., vii, 83, 5. 

B.r., X, 108, 5. 

54 E.F., iv, 38, 8. 

55 iJ.F., vi, 57, 7. 

55 i2.F., iv, 38, 5. 


Ghchardir achittam. Ghchardih=^ 

chchadanam = aywdhdnam nivarakam. 


Achittam = Satrubhirajhdiam (armour unlmown to enemies). Varma (mailed 
armour) in JS.F., vi, 76, 18; varutha (shield) in A.F., v, 5, 4 ; kavacha in 
Vdjasaneyi Samhitd, xvi, 1. 

58 JS.F., vi, 76, 1 and 2. 

58 i?,F., vi, 27, 6. Trimiat §atam varmiv^d’ Indra sdkamyavya vatydm 
PuruhutaSravasya | 

80 vi, 76, 14. 51 i2.F., vi, 76, 3. 

53 i2.F., V, 62, 6 ; vi, 47, 10 ; V, 67, 2. 

83 Banner in i2.F., v, 79, 2 ; flag (ketu) in i, 103, 1, for example. 

54 i2.F. vi 47 29. 

55 AfwMM in if. F., V, 68, 4 ; A.F,, v, 22, 4. 

55 iJ.F., vi, 76, 6. 57 84^ 17 . 22, 4. 

88 i2,F., vi, 75, 16. 

53 i2.F., iii, 47, 4 ; vii, 18, 7. Qavishtau has been interpreted by Sayana as 
Asuraih saha gamrthe yuddhe, 

73 JK.F., i, 51, 8. Anushtdtrndm upakshapayitdrah Satravahl 

71 iS.F., vi, 47, 20. 72 165^ lO^ » vrjanaP 

73 B.y,, vii, 6, 3 and 4. As a general rule, the word Ddsa is used in connexion 
with particular chiefs of non-Aryas who are defeated by Indra, and against 
whom his aid is sought. The word Dasyu is used when the non-Aryanfoes as a 
class are referred to. There is more indiscriminate use of the two words in the 
tenth marbdala than in others. 

74 iJ.F,, iv, 20, 4. 75 viii, 46, 31. 

75 A.F.,iii, 10, 8; xii, 3, 13. 77 83^ 1^ 

7 8 j?.F., X, 38, 3. Nirukta,m, S. 

80 “ It ig an age-long tradition with great sanctity attached to it that there 
were only four castes, never a fifth.'" 

Smritdscha vari^dschatvdmh panchamo nadMgamyate | 

{Mahdbhdrata : AnusSasana, 44.) 

81 Kdtydyana Srauta Sutra, xv, 4, 14, 

83 jK.F.,x,62, 10. 

'83 Mahdbhdrata: Adi, 79, 42. 
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Vuhi!^u Pwdtia, i, 21, 6. Professor Hopkins suggests that Turmia means 
fleet, from t%ra [Journal of the American Oriental /Society ^ xv, 264), The town 
Anau found in the Caspian Sea region perhaps suggests that the Anns may have 
migrated westward through that region. 

JS.r., vii, 18, 14. 86 vii, 83, 6 ; vii, 18, 8. 

vii, 18, 8, 9, 11. 88 vii, 83, 7. 

89 vii^ 18^ 17^ flo jndia, p. 316. iiF., iii, 63, 14. 

88 mruMa, vi, 32. 88 jK.F., i, 112, 6 and 6. 

Wilson’s Tr., i, 289, note a. »5 x, 108. 

®8 Easa along with Trishtama and Susartn is one of the first tributaries of 
the Indus in the extreme north-west. 

Imperial Gazetteer of India, i, 311 f. 

M.V,, is., 112, 3. Kdruraham tato bhishak upalapraksMn^nana ndnddkiyah 
etc I Yaska renders XJpalaprahshi'nyi as maker of groats (sakiukdriha), 
mrukta,Yi,S. 

88 i?,F,, X, 97, 6. y ipr ah sauchy ate bhishak. 

Chips from a German Workshop, 

^8^ Yedic Index, ii, 81. Camh. Hist, of Ind., i, 94. 

i2.F.,i, 176,1. 

^8* jK. F., i, 113, 6. Kshatraya tvam sramse tvam mahiya* ishtaye tvam 
arthamivatvamityai | visadrsd jivitdbhi prachaksha ushd. 

108 The Gravidian Mement in Indian Culture, T>p. 63 and 160. 

Al.F., iv, 20, 4; v, 11, 3. 

^8^ jSudro yaddryayai jdrah and &udrd yaddryajdrd in Vdjasaneyi Samhitd, 
23, 31, and 14, 30. See Bloomfield, Vedio Concordance, s.v. Budra. 

188 Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India, pp. 246 and 247. Ptolemy, 
vi, 20. Suratdes recalls the Surakousoe of Diodorus and the Sudrakoe and the 
Oxudrakoe of the Greek writers. 

189 e.g. i?.F., iv, 20, 4. 

118 Manusmriti, x, 45. MuJchabdhurupajjdndm yd loke jdtayo bahih\ 
ndechchavdchaschdryavdchascha sarve te dasyavah smritdh H That language was 
no sure test of racial affinities is clear in the above passage, for it is indicated that 
there may be Dasyus speaking the Aryan tongue, and that, that fact alone was 
not enough to bring them into the Aryan fold. 

Ill A.V., iii, 10, 8,* xiii, 3, 13. 

11® Ddsam varriam Sudradikam. 

Gdsah harmahar ah Budr ah. 

11* ArtMsdsira, iii, 13 and 26. NaivevaAryasya ddsabMvah j udaraMsayarjam 
Aryaprdnam aprdptavyamhafam Sudram vikraydddnam nayatsvajanasya 
dvddasapano 1 Vaiiyam dvigu7pxh\ Kshatriyam irigunxih\ Brdhmaia^am 

chaturgunah | Mlechcmrmm adoshah prajam vikretum ddhdtum vd | 

118 Milinda Prasna, 39, 209 and 210. A Bdsl girl is different from a Sudra 
girl in A. F., V, 22, 6 and 7. 

11® The word dvija occurs for the first time in the A. F, (19, 71, 1) and probably 
not before. In Fey. Bam. (20, 17) we have yacekUdre ydddrye yddenasimrtm 
vayam. 

11’ 23, 31, and 14, 30, op. cit. 

118 A.F., vii, 38, 2. Whitney’s Tr., i, 413. 

118 Taittiriya Samhitd, vii, 4, 19, 3 and 4. i®8 Jedic Index, ii, 269, 

i®i Orissa, ii, 206. 

1®® Vedic Index, s.v. grama. There were also mahdgrdmdh. 

i®8 Bihar and Orissa Research Society* s Journal, voi. iv, parts 3 and 4, pp. 384 f . 

1®* Sten Konow in VUwabhdrati Quarterly, Jan., 1926. 

i®5 Village Communities, p. 109. 
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'S.QN^^ Mistofy of Aryan B>ule%nl7\dia,'^. 15. 

127 “ The first men in the world were a gardener, a ploughman, and a 
gTcmiQi” (Old Saying). 

1^58 jt.V.r iv, 67, 1, 2, 4, 6, 6, and 7. 129 x, 101, 3, 5, and 7. 

The Children of the Sun, 560. 

Sayce, Empires of the East, p. 178. Though Mr Bassam is disposed to 
identify with cedar a similar piece of wood found in the palace of 
Nebuchadnezar, which Taylor says was teah, “there is no doubt that this wood 
was imported into Babylon from India,"’ JBA8., 1898, p. 267. The ruins of 
Mugheir have been said to belong to 3000 b.o,, when Ur Bagas, the first king of 
Babylonia, ruled in Ur of Chaldsea. 

Birdwood and Foster, The First Letter-Booh of the East India Co., p. xxiz. 

Indian Antiquary, for 1884, “A geologist’s contribution to the History of 
Anc. Ind.” 

Historians History of the World, i, pp. 484-90. 

GaldweU, Comparative Grammar of Dravidian Languages, pp. 91 f. 

“ Quinquiremes of Nineveh from distant Ophir 
Bowing home to haven in sunny Palestine : 

With cargoes of ivory, and apes and peacocks, 

Sandalwood, cedarwood and sweet, white wine.” 

John Masefield. 

Ind. Ant., 23, 49-52, and 24, 82. jud., 8. 

The word for peacock in Vedic Sanskrit is mayura {R.V,, i, 191, 4, and 
iii, 45, 1). Another word for monkey is markata in Tait. Sam., v, 5, 11, 1. 

ArthqSastra, p. 298. 

Cf. Oliyar, a name given in Tamil literature to a section of the Nagas, 
the seafaring people in South India. 

Boats with many oars in E.V., i, 116, 3 ; i, 131, 2 ; i, 101, 2, 

B.7., i,35, 4. 

A. F., iv., 10, 123. A.V., iv, 7, 6 ; x, 4, 14. 

Oomp. (7r., p. 122. 

Bury, Hist, of Greece, chap, i, 

B. F., viii, 67, 2. Anobharavyahjanam gdmasvamabhyanjanam sa §M 
mand hiranyayd 1 

i^.F., i, 39, 1. 

Max Muller, India, What Can it Teach Us, p. 125. 

Sacred Books of the East, xxxii, pp. 60 and 61. 

Vedic Index, ii, 432. 

Ekatchetat Sarasvati nadlndm suchiryati giribhya* dsamudrdt {B.V., 
vii, 95, 2). 

B.V., X, 75, 5. Imam me GaTige Yamune Sarasvati Sutudri stomam m 
cha td parush’^yd Asiknyd Marudvridhe Vitastaya* rjikiyiye Srnuhydsushomayd l 

B.V., Vi, 58, 3. B.V., vii, 70, 2. B.V., ii, 16, 3. 

Matsya is mentioned only once in B.V., x, 68, 8, and here, too, it is what 
belongs to the river rather than to the sea. 

iss B.F., i, 116, 3 fi. 

IndO’>Sumerian Seals Deciphered, p. 44. 

Impl. Gaz. of India, ii, 106. 
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THE LATER VEDIC AND HEROIC PERIOD 


Tlie cult and culture of the Dasyus, as the non- Aryan population 
in the age of the Mantras was called, were difierent from those of 
the Aryas, There were differences dividing them into hostile 
camps, differences more profound perhaps than the clash of 
political interests and the fighting of agrarian feuds. It was a 
struggle of the refined palate accustomed to delicious cooked dishes 
against the vulgar and aboriginal habit of eating raw venison. 
It was a struggle of a refined and well-enunciated language against 
one of uncouth exclamations and awful yells. It was a struggle 
of monogamy, chastity and continence against sensuality, 
promiscuity and barbarism. It was a struggle between the 
age-long military system with the chaturangasena, the mailed 
armour, the helmet and the shield, against primitive methods 
of warfare with brute force, crude weapons and swift sweeping 
dashes in battle. It was a struggle of a developed system of 
religion and advanced conceptions of metaphysics against 
impiety, superstition, fetishism, animism and shamanism. 
It looked as if Aryan and Dasyu cultures ran along divergent 
lines which, running straight and parallel, were destined never 
to meet. 

The relations of the Aryas and the non-Aryas in the previous 
period were mostly political, entailing internecine strifes and 
resulting ultimately in the expansion of the bounds of Arydvarta 
and the gradual reduction of some of the non-Aryan population 
to the condition of slaves. But alliances of the Aryas and the 
Dasyus are in evidence in the period, and some of the latter- 
should have been included in the Aryan fold. Gradually, the 
conquering Aryas married the women of the conquered, and 
thus was engendered and fostered the gradual and steady 

n 
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acquaintance of the two peoples. In the prehistoric commerce 
between India and the western world the non-Aryas appear to 
have been the main carriers of the trade, and the Aryas are seen 
peacefully to co-operate with them. The foundations of Indian 
agriculture were firmly laid, and Indian village and agricultural 
life prospered through the ages due to the relative contribution 
and peaceful co-operation of the Aryas and the non-Axyas. 

I, 

Aeyan Expansion 

Our evidence shows that the Aryas expanded eastward from 
the Indo-Gangetic basin, northward along the foot of the 
Himalayas, and southward along the Indus to its mouth and far 
down to Cutch. The expansion of the Aryas in the easterly 
direction is illustrated in the following story in the Satapaiha 
Brdhma'iii^a ^ :* — 

‘‘ Madhava the Videha carried Agni Vaisvanara in his mouth. 
The fishi Gotama Rahugaua was his family priest. When 
addressed by the latter he declined to answer, lest Agni should 
escape from his mouth. The priest prayed to Agni, ‘ 0 ghee- 
sprinkled god, we invoke thee.’ Agni flashed forth from the 
king’s mouth as soon as mention was made of ghee and he could 
not be kept under control. He fell down on the earth. Madhava 
was now on the banks of the Sarasvati. Agni pushed blazing 
along to the east, followed by the prince and the priest. Madhava 
then asked Agni where his abode was to be. ‘ Thou shalt reside 
to the east of this river,’ was the ready answer. Even now this 
river forms the boundary of the Kosalas and the Videhas.” 

The purport of this story is that Madhava, son of Videha, 
was jealously guarding the sacred fire Vaisvanara on the banks 
of the Sarasvati. His family priest Gotama Rahtigana invoked 
the fire on regions to the east and offered him oblations of ghee. 
As Agni-worship thus came into existence in the far east, Madhava 
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betook himself to these regions, and his race led the -worship 
of Eire in the lands of the Kosalas and the Videhas. The story 
illnstrates how the Ajryas introduced the worship of Agni wherever 
they went. The migration of the Aryas was denoted by the 
migration of Eire. 

The last wave of invasion to the South along the course of 
the Indus is proved by the fact that an Aryan king ^vanaya, son 
of Bhavya, is mentioned as the lord of Indus (Sindhu) region and 
is praised by the sage Kakshivant Ausija for the presents that 
were made to Mm, of a hundred horses, nishhas (gold coins or 
Jewels), chariots, girls, cows and bulls.^ This is also illustrated 
in the legend of Haryalva. ‘^He was a son of Ikshvaku, and 
married Madhumati, a daughter of the * demon ’ Madhu. He 
was driven out of Ayodhya by his brother Madhava and took 
shelter at Madhupura with Ms father-in-law. In a short time 
the country of his adoption known as Anarta and Saurashtra 
which were rich in cattle, and Anupa adorned by the sea, beach 
and forests, became very prosperous.” ^ 

In every case the non-Aryas were driven for the most part, 
and such of them as remained were captured and converted 
into serfs. The traditional Mstory of the Mundas discloses 
the migration of these aboriginal people apparently imder the 
pressure of the Aryan invaders. 

II 

Aryan Kingdoms 

In the Epic period the Aryas had formed into nations or states, 
each with territory and organization of its own. The Eauravas 
ruled over Indraprastha and the surrounding country. The 
PahchMas held sway round about Kanouj. The Videhas 
established themselves between the Guntak and the Kusi. The 
Kosalas were supreme in the tract of territory between the Ganges 
and the Guntak. The Ka^is settled round Benares. It is not clear 
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that the non-Aryas had kingdoms among those of the Aryas. 
The heart and centre of Ary maria was the Knxu-Pahchala 
conntry. We find a belt of non-Aryan kingdoms and tribes of a 
mixed nature on the confines of the Aryan world, whose kings 
are said to have taken part in the Mahabharata War.'® Chief 
of these were the Uttara Kuru, XJttara Madra, Gandhara and 
Bahlika in the north ; Anga, Magadha and Kikata in the east ; 
Mchya, Apachya, Bhil, Kambhoja and Tangana in the west ; 
and Bhoja, Andhra, Dravida and Satva in the south. In the 
Atharm-Y eda ® in the hymns about TaJcman^ the fever, we read 
of the following : Miijavant, Mahavrisha, Bahlika, Gandhara, 
Anga, and Magadha to whom the fever is delivered like a 
servant, like a treasure The countries mentioned by Sugriva, 
while giving the order to proceed in the various directions to 
his Vanara armies, are also interesting as disclosing some of the 
important kingdoms of the Aryas and the non-Aryas in the 
period.® 

Ill 

The Nishadas 

In the Epics we meet with the names of at least five prominent 
non-Aryan tribes with whom the Aryas entered into relations 
either in war or in peace — Naga, Mshada, Vanara, Rakshasa, 
and Gandharva. The following description of a Nishada 
is interesting as showing ethnic characteristics similar to those 
of the present-day Indian aboriginal population inhabiting the 
hills. ‘‘His nose was flat, his lower lip thick, his chin low, 
his jaws full, his forehead and cheek-bones protruding.’’ They 
were hill-tribes possessing negro characteristics. The origin 
of these is thus given in the MahdbMrata ® : Vena was the son 
of Atibala by Sunitha, a daughter of Mrityu. The risMs pierced 
the right thigh of the king Vena, and from there came out a 
short, unclean person resembling a charred pole, with reddish 
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eyes and black kair. This new-born child was asked to sit 
{msh%da). Hence he was Nishada, and from him were born the 
Mshadas, a cruel mountaineering tribe, and other Mlechchas 
that inhabit the Vindhya hills. In the Yish^u Purdna,^ a 
Nishada is described as of the complexion of a charred stake, 
with flattened features and dwarfish stature, short-armed, 
having high cheek-bones, inconspicuous nose, red eyes and 
tawny hair. He is depicted as black like a crow in the BMgamta 
PurdnaP The descendants of Mshada are the wicked tribes 
that are settled in the hills and forests, such as the Nishadas, 
Kiratas, Bhillas, Nahalakas, Bhramaras, Pulindas and others 
given up to vicious and strange habits.^^ Guha was the chieftain 
of the Mshadas in the Edmdyan^a, His capital city was Sringi- 
berapura. 

IV 

The Nag-as 

It would appear that there were at least two branches of the 
Haga race, the northern and the southern. Those in the North 
had perhaps originally established themselves at Takshaffla. 
The chief of these was VasuJd. They kiUed Parikshit, and his 
son Janamejaya is said to have performed a serpent sacrifice 
This only illustrates that Janamejaya avenged the death of his 
father, and in a war that ensued, the Nagas were defeated and 
destroyed. Yakshas, Rakshasas, Pisachas and Nagas appear, 
according to Indian tradition, to have belonged to the same 
family. The story of their origin is narrated below.^^ valley 
of Kashmir was once a big lake. The god Siva drained the water 
in the lake, and Ka^yapa, one of the progenitors of the '' Indian 
Man’’, -was asked to people the land thus reclaimed. He had 
several wives, Ediadru, Efrodhava^a and Khasa. These latter 
are said to have been the mothers respectively of the Nagas, 
Pisachas and Yaksha-Rakshasas. The Nagas were the original 
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inhabitants of North-West India. But owing to the internecine 
quarrels among the brothers, they were superseded in that 
region by the Pisachas. Sir George Grierson is inclined to 
believe that they may have been the ancestors of the non-Aryan 
inhabitants of Hunza-Nagar whose language Barusaski has not 
been identified as belonging to any known family of speech. 

In later times the Nagas spread through the whole of North 
India, as the modern races of the hills, who style themselves 
by the name seem to indicate. At present, philologically and 
geographically, the northern Nagas fall into four groups. (1) 
Naga Bodo (northern), comprising the Kaccha and the Kabui. 
(2) Western Nagas, including Angamis, Kezamas, Eengmas and 
Sernas. (3) Central Nagas, chief of whom are Ao’s and Lhotas. 
(4) Eastern Nagas, known as Naga-Kuki, the chief tribes being 
Mao and Tangkhul. In the Buddhist scriptures the Nagas 
play a remarkable part, and are depicted as a highly civilized 
race. Many of them were converted by the Buddha to his faith, 
and are, according to the Chinese chronicles, the friends and 
allies of the Buddha. The erection of ancient monuments is 
attributed to them, for they were regarded as clever architects 
and artificers.^® They are spoken of as the custodians of the 
relics of the Buddha, and the following story of a contest 
between two Naga kings over the sacred spot of the Buddha 
in Mauipallavam is narrated in the Ma^imehalai ; — 

‘‘ In the nether regions two kings who ruled the Naga country 
contended for the seat, but neither was able to lift it off the 
ground ; loathe to give it up, with eyes all aflame, and breathing 
fury, they led their great armies and fought a bloody battle. 
The great teacher, the Buddha, then appeared before them and 
said, ' Cease your strife, this seat is mine.’ Then he sat upon it 
and preached the law.” In BuMhachmita they are spoken 
of as the guardians of treasures. The land of the Nagas is thus 
described in the Jataka : ‘‘ Filled with troops of Naga maidens, 
gladdened constantly with their sports day and night, abounding 
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witli garlands and covered witE jdowers, it sMnes like tke lightning 
in the sky; Filled with food and drink, with dance and song 
and instriiinents of music, with maidens richly attired, it shines 
with dresses and ornaments/’ In another place their palaces 
are mentioned as being in water or near trees or in the Vindhya 
.MUs/8 

The Nagas are a semi»mythological people in the Sanskrit 
texts, and are referred to as islanders who had their seat in the 
waters in the nether regions. The Pnranas comidex Nagadmpa 
as one of the divisions of Bhdrata Yarsha. The river Narmada 
is spoken of as their sister, and there is a legend to the effect 
that king Pratardclana assisted them and went to war with the 
Gandharvas at the instance of Narmada. In the Rdrmyana 
we read that Ravana, the king of the Rakshasas, conquered their 
capital seat Bhogavati, and the town is thus described : — 

“ Near Bhogavati stands the place 
Where dwell the hosts of the serpent-race, 

A broad-wayed city, walled and barred, 

Which watchful legions keep and guard. 

The fiercest of the serpent youth, 

Each awful for his venomed tooth; 

And throned in his imperial hall 
Is Vasuki who rules them all.” 

They are frequently mentioned in connexion with the tribes 
in South India. Tamil grammarians have divided the early 
south Indian races under MaJchal, Tevar and Ndgar, The southern 
Nagas are mentioned as a very hardy and warlike race in the 
period of the Sdngam texts. They are described as '‘having 
curved lips, large bright teeth and a voice like thunder They 
dehghted in mischief and were always armed with the noose. 
That they had well-built cities becomes clear from, the statement 
in the SilapjpadiMram that Kaverippattanam, the Chela capital, 
was as famous and ancient as the metropolis of the Nagas and 
the Ndganddu,^'^ They were a civilized people, and were, some 
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of them, expert weavers, as is clear from the evidence afiorded 
by the Tamil work where we read of the 

cloth of very fine texture presented by the Naga, Nila by name. 
The following names of Nagas appear in the Mahabalipnram 
inscription of Rajendra Chola : Oli, Mugali and ^anka were 
perhaps the three septs among them. The inscription reads 
as follows 

OU Ndgan Madaiyan Alagiya Chola 
Amurndttu Muvenda V elan 
Oli Ndgan Chandraseharan 
OU Ndgan Ndrdyanan 
InduPuravanBanhandgan 
Vcchari Kilavan Mugali Ndgan, 

The Nagas are seen in Tamil literature divided into Maravar, 
Eyinar, Oliyar, Oviyar, Paratavar, and Aruvalar. The Maravars 
are represented as the fighting clan of South India, characterized 
by great vigour and hardihood and powers of fighting. ** Of 
strong limbs and hardy frame, fierce-looking like the tiger, 
wearing long and curled locks of hair, the bloodthirsty Maravan 
armed with the bow, ever ready to injure others, shoots his 
arrows at poor and helpless travellers, only to feast his eyes 
with the quivering limbs of his victims.’’ "^rThe loud twang 
of their powerful bow-string, and the stirring sound of their 
double-headed drums, compel even kings with large armies 
to fly.” The Maravars seem thus to have made very successful 
soldiers, and the commander of the forces of one of the Pandya 
kings was a Marava by name Nalai Kilavan Nagan. Eyinar or 
Vedar corresponded in those old times to the Kallars of 
Tinnevelly, and were a band of free-booters, engaged in clearing 
the forests, and hunting and catching wild birds and beasts. 
Cattle-lifting and plunder were their main occupation. They were 
adepts in the black arts and the secret sciences of witchcraft 
and sorcery, and were particularly acquainted with the science 
of omens and signs. They indulged in bufialo sacri&ces, and this 
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animal was perhaps their totem, as, for example, it is seen to be 
of the Todas of the Nilgiris. The Paratavar were the fishing 
class ; and the Oliyars appear to have been the seafaring 
seotion among them. The latter are spoken of in the 
Mahdmm&a^^ as having succeeded the Kols, and wrested the 
domination of the sea from them. They were fairly dispersed 
over the coasts of South India, as may be inferred from place- 
names like Nagapattanam and Nagarkoil. 

The women of the Nagas should have been looked upon as 
beautiful, as is evidenced by the marriage of Arjuna the Pa^d^'^a 
with Ulupi the Naga princess and the frequent marriage-relations 
of the Naga women and South Indian princes. The Pallava 
Vira Kurcha married a Naga princess. Eilli Chok married the 
Naga maiden Pilivalai, the daughter of Valai Vanan by Vasa 
Mailai, and had a son by her.^^ As Mr Venkayya says,^® “ the 
account of the Epic hero Arjuna marrying a Naga queen, and 
similar stories current about the early Chola kings in Tamil 
literature, combined with what is stated of Naga connexions with 
the first Pallava kings . , . confirm the accepted belief that the 
Nagas were the indigenous rulers of South India, and that they 
were subdued in course of time by the powerful kings from the 
North, eventually losing their individuality by intermarriage with 
the foreigners/" We may conclude from what has been stated 
above, “that the Nagas developed their sea-power, allied 
themselves with the Aryans of Hindustan and with the Cholas 
and the PaUavas in the South, entered into matrimonial relations 
with these princes, and expanded from the sea-coast into the 
interior of India in later times/" 

VI 

The Gamdharvas 

The Gandharvas were a tribe inhabiting the Himakyan 
region round the Uttara-Euxu. The Pura:i^as contain stories 
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of frequent figEting between tbe Gandbarvas and tbe Nagas. 
The cities of tbe Gandbarvas are referred to as magnificent, 
as tbe women of the Nagas were considered handsome. These 
are also mythicized in Sanskrit literature, are described as having 
their abode in the sky and aiding the gods by procuring for them 
soma for sacrifice. They are depicted variously as medicine- 
mongers and surgeons and as skilled musicians attending on 
the gods. They seem to have also had prevalent among them 
a system of marriage — ^the gdndharva — which was adapted by 
the Aryas and of which there is good evidence in the Indian 
Epic and Puiana stories. 

VII 

The Rakshasas 

The Rakshasas were a colony of people inhabiting the region 
extending from Janasthana, which may be placed somewhere 
in the delta of the river Godavari, to Lanka or Ceylon. They 
were a civilized people, and are said to have descended from the 
royal family of Vaisali.®® Their sphere of influence lay over the 
whole of the triangular portion of South India from Nasik on 
the west, the mouths of the Godavari on the east to Lanka 
far in the south that was the capital of their king. The tribes 
Daitya, Danava, and Rakshasa were kith and kin,®^ The 
Rakshasas were also known in Indian tradition as Brahma- 
rakshasas. They disturbed the Aryan ceremonies and sacrifices, 
and some of the tribe are described as cannibals.^^ 

VIII 

The Vanabas 

The Vanaras were akin to the Rakshasas, both being descend- 
ants of Pulastya.®® In the Bdmdyana, for this reason, perhaps, 
Havana and Sugriva are spoken of as brothers or at least 
as of the same family. The Jaina Barmy aria calls the kingdom 
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of Stigriva the kingdom of the monkey-flag. This device on 
the tribal banner may have, among other reasons, led to the forces 
being called the monkey-army.^^ The Vanaras are seen classified 
in the Edmaya^a into various septs, Hari, Plavanga, Kapi, 
Rkshas and Golangulas, all these names being taken as synonyms 
for monkey They were forest-dwellers and had Kishldndha 
as the seat of their king. They were closely allied to the Sabaras, 
another non-Aryan tribe that also welcomed the Aryan civilizing 
influences. 

IX 

Causes op Collision 

Mutual rivalry among the Aryas and the non-Aryas formed the 
cause of wars in the previous period. The conception of war as 
an engine for destroying the heathen or barbarian, which 
prevailed in ancient Greece and Rome, is seen to operate in India 
also. The Mahabhdrata says War was invented by Indra 
for destroying the barbarians, and weapons and armour were 
created for the same end. Hence merit is acquired by the 
destruction of these.” The hostile relations of the two 
peoples varied according to circumstances. Hardy colonists 
would certainly have penetrated into the thick jungles and shown 
their non- Aryan brethren features of their civilization and 
culture. The plot of the Edmdyai^, for example, shows the 
attempt of the Aryas of the North to expand into the non- 
Aryan regions lying in the South. It is the first literary record 
of the crossing by the Aryas of north India beyond the Vindhya 
mountain, which was in this period the southern boundary of 
Afydmrta^ and their armed invasion into south India,® ^ 

Hunting excursions, which were a pastime with members 
of the rich families of the Aryas, may have similarly helped 
on the acquaintance of the two peoples resulting in war or peace. 
Of such the Epics abound in innumerable instances. 

Next, it was customary for Aryan sages to choose the jungle 
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for their penance/® and there were complaints from mto 
performing austerities that the non-Aryas interrupted their 
religious rites. Visvamitra requested Da^aratha for the loan of 
Ramans services to put down the Rakshasas who shot at his 
sacrificial altar balls of flesh and clots of blood, and against 
whom all his curses were in vain.®® While Rama was residing 
in the summit of Chitrakuta during his exile, the hermits living 
round piteously complained to him of the harassment to which 
the amrya savages so frequently subjected them.^® Khara the 
Rakshasa chief was bent on molesting the sages that had 
chosen Janasthana for their austerities. Surrounded by others 
of his tribe, of horrid forms and features, he destroyed the 
ceremonies of the Aryan priests, cast away in confusion the 
sacrificial utensils and extinguished the sacred fi.re with water. 
Another instance is seen in the occasion for fight between the 
Pandava prince Arjuna and the Nishada chief Ekalavya.'*^ 
Arjuna is said to have visited the country of Ekalavya, 
and conquered in battle a son of the Nishada king. This resulted 
in a war in which Arjuna fought furiously. The undaunted 
Pandava took the Nishada king himself and protected the 
sacrifices performed by the Aryan priests. 

The sensuality and lust of some of the non-Aryan chiefs 
afforded another ground of quarrel. Havana’s attempt to seduce 
Sita and Kichaka’s effort to outrage Draupadi are classical 
instances in point. We have a third where Jayadratha, the king 
of the mixed tribes Sindhu-Sauviras, tries to carry off Draupadi 
to the forest in the absence of her husbands during the period 
of their exile, and commits therefore an act unworthy of an 
Arya He is pursued and confronted by Bhima and Arjuna, 
forced to submit and finally put to death.^® 

The frequent quarrels among the non-Aryas themselves 
invited no doubt the intervention of the Aryas. This finds a 
glorious instance in Rama’s alliance with the Vanara king 
Sugriva against his brother Vali.^® 
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X 

Non-Aryan Resistahce 

The Aryan colonization of new lands could have gone on not 
without a hard and serious attempt at resistance on the part of 
the non- Aryan tribes and chiefs. The wars which Bhima had 
to wage with Hidhnba and Baka, and those that were fought 
with Khara and Diishana by Rama illustrate the extension of 
Aryan supremacy into the regions of non- Aryan tribes, who 
resisted the advance of the Aryas, but were at last vanquished. 
The Papidavas are said to have burnt the Kha^idava forest 
inhabited by Nagas and other forest-tribes who obstructed 
the advance of the Aryan conquerors and objected to the 
conflagration which was ultimately carried out by the Pai^dnvas, 
on the advice of their friend and guide Krishna. The latter had 
apparently to fight with a Naga king Kaliya on the banks of 
the Jumna as the legend of this Yaclava prince having destroyed 
the black serpent Kaliya clearly shows. Krishna over- 
came this dreadful non-Aryan chief, and the story is taken to 
symbolize the destruction of evil and the emanation of light 
and virtue in the world. Aryan intrusion and non-Aryan 
opposition is evident in the story of Agastya and Vatapi and 
Ilvala, two Asura chiefs whom Agastya is said to have reduced 
to ashes. Vatapi and Ilvala were two Asura brothers living in 
the Da^idaka forest disturbing the ceremonies of the Aryan 
sages and destroying the rishis that had settled there for peaceful 
penance. They took the guise of learned Brahmans and invited 
the rishi Agastya to dinner at a kaddha (annual obsequies). 
Vatapi disguised himself as a ram which having been sacrificed 
was partaken of by the guests. After the feast was over, Ilvala 
called out for Vatapi who would come out, being transformed 
into an Asura, ripping open the bowels of those that had eaten 
of him. This trick was futile on Agastya who was able by the 
force of his prayers to digest his food. Ilvala as usual called 
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out for Ms brother, but the latter could not return to life. 
Ilvala sought to wreak his vengeance on Agastya, but was burnt 
by the fire that flashed from the powerful eye of that sage. This 
story is an example of a confused admixture of myth and fable, 
history and fact. If we disentangle what is legend and fairy tale in 
tMs story, we shall discover that it is intended to illustrate 
little more than the molestation that was caused by the 
non- Aryan Asura chiefs, and the effective way in which the Aryas 
overcame them. 

XI 

Alliances 

But the evidence is strong of peaceful intercourse as well. 
The friendship of some of the non-Aryan chiefs with the Aryas 
is evidenced by Guha’s kindness and Tabari’s offerings to Eama. 
The Nishada king Guha received Kama, Sita and Lakshma^ia 
with cordial welcome, provided them with boats and rowed them 
across the ferry on the Ganges. Bharata in his journey to the 
forest in search of his brother received a similar reception at 
the hands of this non-Aryan chieftain. The story of Sabari 
is an epitome of a non-Aryan tribe that had been completely 
influenced by Aryan culture. Apparently, she belonged to the 
tribe of the ^abaras whose main occupation was hunting and 
bird-catching, and who are represented now by a tribe of the 
same name inhabiting the hills of Central India. She is styled 
a sraman% led the pious and virtuous life of a nun and considered 
herself blessed by acquaintance with the prince of the Aryas. 
The Vanaras must have exhibited a ready disposition to welcome 
Aryan civilization since they entered into a league with Kama 
and aided him in his expedition against Lanka. Rama reinstated 
the Vanara king Sugriva on the throne of Kishkindha and 
received Ms assistance against the “ black tribes further south. 
The Danava chieftain Kabandha having been defeated in battle 
agrees to act as the intellectual guide of Eama and Lakshmaiia 
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in their quest of Sita. It was he that directed the brothers 
to Sugriva. Every Hindu is well aware of the service which 
the faithful Hunuman rendered to Rama in discovering Sita 
who had been carried away and kept in captivity at Lanka by 
Ravaua. Vibhishana strongly disapproved of Ravaua's unwise 
and unlawful acts against Rama. The words of Vibhishana 
show how wholesome and reasonable the grounds were on which 
he wanted his brother to desist from undertaking the ruinous 
war with Rama. His advice discloses a very high standard of 
equity and fairness which were incomprehensible to Ravana 
who was paving the way for his own fall, “ like a man who, being 
seized by extreme thirst, attempts to quench it unconsciously 
with a cup of poison.’’ His words of advice, as harsh to the ear 
as wholesome in effect, would never appeal to Havana, who like 
an elephant bathed in fresh water would only throw mud on 
his own back. Vibhishana therefore deserted his brother and 
threw himself at the feet of the Aryan prince and became his 
confidant. Many non-Aryan chiefs allied themselves with either 
of the combatants and took part in the “ Great War 

XII 

Ths PonmoAL Moeality or thb Age 

The dealings in war and peace were marked by a standard 
of political morality and of moral duty in which the non-Aryas 
were not much behind their Aryan fellows.^'^ The conditions 
regarding the agents of warfare in this period may be set forth 
in the following manner : — 

(1) Everything in warfare should be fair and open. 

(2) There should be some distinguishing badge or sign on 
both sides. 

(3) The eflS.oiency of the army depended on driUmg, organiza- 
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tion a-nd leadersliip. The king was the high commander and 
directly led the army to the battle-field in many cases. In others, 
the work was entrusted to able commanders. 

(4) All should conform to the regulations of war. 

In the Epics there is clear enunciation of the principles which 
were to guide the invaders. Here we have certain rules 
framed for the combatants corresponding to “ military codes 
This is clear from the Mahabharata,^^ where among the articles 
of agreement between the Pandavas and the Kauravas are :> — 

(1) We will make war on each other without stratagem or 
treachery. 

(2) No man shall take up arms against another without 
giving him notice. 

(3) When one is engaged with another, no third man shall 
interfere. 

These regulations may be broadly classified as preventive 
and positive. Under the first head are included all the rules 
which may have been in observance even among primitive 
peoples, while the latter are a feature only in a society of an 
advanced character. The philosophy of war in ancient India 
is made up of both classes of rules. Not only the Aryas but the 
non-Aryas appear to have been guided by such noble ideas of 
international equity. In fact, Vali’s discourse with Rama 
shows that the non-Aryas were no strangers to those rules of 
public morality, which, it was held, were observed or ought 
to be observed by the Aryas of the age. The ancient Indians 
had highly developed rules to ensure fairness in fighting. It 
was agreed that only warriors placed in similar circumstances 
should encounter each other in fair and open combat. A king 
should fight with a king, a car-warrior with one of his own class, 
a fighter on an elephant should have for his antagonist one 
of the same order, a cavalry officer should be met by a cavahy 
officer, and a foot soldier by a foot soldier. 
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XIII 

The Ethics op Wakpaee 

The treatment accorded to combatants on the enemy-side 
has dijSered in the different ages of the history of India. In 
the age of the Rig-'YedUf when there were no advanced notions 
of intertribal morality, there was even wholesale destruction. 
In the wars that were fought between the Aryas and the Dasyns 
the opposing parties were actuated only by the desire to extirpate 
the foe, by means fair or foul. The idea then was that war was 
an engine invented by Indra to exterminate the Dasyus, and it 
was for being destroyed that they were bom. In the Epic age 
it is found that the treatment accorded to inhabitants of occupied 
and conquered places was more humane. 

The conversation between Vali and Rama discloses to us 
that the hard blow that Rama gave and that shot Vali dead was 
an offence against international law even as known to the Vanara 
chief. Vffi asks : 

“What advantage hast thou obtained by stabbing me 
behind my back, 0 Rama ! I have given thee no offence, 
whether in thy capital or country. Thou oughtest to know, 
0 King, that righteousness is among the badges of the true 
Kshatriya, who would never strike at one that is free from 
fault. Thy valour, alas ! has been displayed against one who 
was hard beset by a fighting enemy, and who never cared to 
take up arms against thee.’^ 

Ravana’s attempted seduction of Sita was an act of war, 
and morally reprehensible, but a msus belli had been given him 
also in the mutilation of the members of his sister iSurpanakha. 

XIV 

Non-Abyah Ideas op Cohduct 

Even as regards those principles of equity which should 
govern the relations of nations in peaceful times, the non-Axyas 
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appear to have possessed advanced ideas. It was accepted 
that to put to death an envoy was opposed to the general 
conduct of kings, and was condeninable by the whole world.®® 
Ravaijia spared the life of Hanuman when it was pointed out to 
him that he was an envoy from Rama, and that the person of an 
emissary was sacred and inviolable.®^ But there were certain 
recognized punishments that could be meted out to an offending 
envoy, such as causing mutilation of limbs, cropping of the 
hair, etc. Therefore Ravaiia gave the order for deforming 
Hanuman.®^ 

A sense of moral duty among the non-Aryas of the age is 
proved by the desertion of Vibhishaua and the wholesome advice 
of Kumbhakarua and Maricha to Ravaua. Kumbhakarua 
gave a moral discourse on the wicked conduct of Eavan.a when 
he was awakened by the latter to fight against Rama.®® He 
admonished his brother that even at the outset he had done a 
thoughtless and wicked deed, elated by the pomp, power, and 
pride of Royalty, and unmindful of the inglorious consequences 
which he had then to take. Only that king, he said, could be called 
clever and calculating who would act in the present after having 
mastered the past and presaged the future. The reluctant Maricha 
had to be driven on pain of death to be instrumental in Ravana^s 
lustful attempt at the abduction of Sita. Maricha gave the timely 
advice, only to be rejected : — 

** Flatterers are plenty in this world, 0 King, but few are 
those that would give counsel, good and healthy, though 
bitter; and fewer still are those that pay heed to such 
willingly.”®^ 

A high feeling of political duty is shown in Kumbhakarna’s 
adhering to Ravaua. When the latter peremptorily said, “ Let 
the dead past bury its dead ; do what is best under the circum- 
stances on hand,” Kumbhakap^a yielded and observed that what 
he said was well-intentioned and due to brotherly affection. 
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He waited only for Hs beiiest.^^ Is not a keen sense of ckivalry 
evident in Eava^a’s refraining from the murder of Sita when 
lie found Ms overtures repeatedly rejected ? 

The Aryan bard may explain away the good points of his foes 
and the weaknesses of Ms own heroes ; but he is really testifying 
to the advanced character of the non-Aryas when he says that they 
were really Aryas, but under the influence of a curse.^® He is also 
conceding another large point when he describes the rule of the 
non- Aryan Mng as magnificent, the might of Ms arm as invinc- 
ible, and the country of Lanka as prosperous and happy. 

XV 

Social Relations in the Age 

The social relations of the non-Aryas and the Aryas had much 
improved since the Vedic period. Then we had only a few 
stray references to admixture of blood, but in the Epics there 
are several instances of such, leading perhaps to regular and 
permanent relationships, ^antanu, the king of Hastinapura, 
married Satyavati, a fish-woman. Vyasa is depicted as the 
son of Parasara by a fish-girl, who was employed at a ferry on 
the Jumna.®’ Bhima married Hicjimbi, the sister of a powerful 
Eakshasa, on condition that she should not disclose her native 
ill-breeding, but behave like a woman of Mgh birth and gentle 
breeding.®® This is of special interest as conceding that non-Aryan 
women were capable of acquiring (or assuming) the noble and 
dignified bearing of the Arya, and becoming accomplished and 
refined like the latter. Arjuna married Ulupi, a Naga princess. 
He is likewise said to have gone to MaMpiir or Manalur,®® married 
the daughter of the raja there, and begot Babhruvahana by her. 
Abhiman 3 ru, a son of Arjuna, was married to Uttara, a daughter 
of the Matsya king Virata.®® Ravaigia was the son of Visravas 
by Kaikasi, a Eakshasi.®^ More instances of the kind might be 
mentioned. It may be that some of these stories of marriages 
contain miraculous and mythical elements, but these could have 
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fotmd currency in India only at a time when the union of an 
Axya with a non- Aryan woman was not altogether foreign 
to the Aryan sentiment. It is possible that there was for a long 
time marriage-relationship between the royal line of the Kurus and 
that of the Matsya country, as is evidenced by Para^ara’s marriage 
with a fish- woman, ^antanu’s with Matsyagandhi, and Abhi- 
manyu’s with Uttara, the daughter of Viratja, king of the Matsya 
country. 

XVI 

Epic Goloubs and Complexions 

The frequent unions of persons belonging to diSerent classes 
and races are indicated, perhaps, in the different complexions 
of the characters in the Epic poems. Eama, Eiishua and Vyasa 
were dark; Balarama was white. Arjuna’s colour is given 
variously as white and dark. Of heroines, Draupadi was dark, 
while Sita’s complexion was a golden yellow. A fairly good 
idea of the change that had taken place in the complexion 
and ethnic features of the Aryas of the age could be formed 
from the description given of the heroes and heroines in the 
Mahdbhdrata.^^ “Here is Yudhishthira, king of the Kurus, 
in complexion pure as gold, stalwart and strong in body like the 
undaunted lion, with a prominent nose and large, long and 
reddish eyes. Here is Bhima (Vrikodara), whose gait is like that 
of an elephant in rut, fair as burnished gold, with broad and big 
shoulders, perfect in every limb, and with stout and long arms. By 
his side is the great archer Arjuna, young and dark in complexion, 
resembling the leader of an elephant-herd, with shoulders high 
like a lion, and eyes long like a lotus petal Beside Eunti, the 
two princes Nakula and Sahadeva; looking like Vishnu and 
Indra, stand unequalled in the whole world for beauty, valour 
and virtue. Here is Draupadi, perfect in plan and noble in build, 
dark and graceful like the lily, with eyes like the lotus, very 
Lakshmi incarnate. Close by her is Subhadra, the sister of 
Krishna, the wielder of the discus, whose body is of the hue of 
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gold, and who is a phantom of delight even like the Moon. 
Here is the daughter of the Naga king, a wife of Arjnna, who is 
as pure gold, and hy her is Chitrangada whose complexion is like 
that of a fresh-plucked wodMia flower. Here is the chief wife 
of Bhuna, the daughter of the general who vied with Ejcishjcia 
in valour, with complexion like that of a lily full-blown. Here 
stands the wife of Sahadeva, the daughter of Jarasandha of 
Magadha, graceful like the champaJca flower. Beside her is the 
wife of Nakula, twined like a creeper to the former, beautiful 
like a blue lotus. Here is the daughter of the Virata king, 
fair like molten gold, the widow of Abhimanyu, who laid down 
his life in the field of fighting. Besides, there are a hundred or 
more of white-robed ladies, the widows of the Kaurava princes 
slain in battle/' 

In the BriJiaddranyaha Upanishad we have passages which 
show how the colour of the Aryas of the MadJiyadesa changed 
gradually owing to the mingling of castes and various other causes. 
‘‘ If the parents wish that they should have a son white in com- 
plexion, having knowledge only of one Veda, they should take 
boiled rice with milk and butter. If they wish to have a son 
reddish in complexion and with tawny eyes, but knowing two 
Vedas, boiled rice should be taken with curd and butter. If 
the desire be for a dark son, with red eyes, but having knowledge 
of three Vedas, the food advised is boiled rice mixed with water 
and curd. If the parents wish to have a learned son famous as a 
speaker, having the qualities of a Kshatriya, and possessing 
knowledge of all the Vedas, they are advised to add a little meat 
to the rice and butter. If the craving is for a learned and 
accomplished girl, sesame should be mixed with the rice and 
butter/' These texts show that the offspring were of different 
complexions, white {iuMa), reddish (kapila), and dark {Sydma), 
White complexion and full knowledge of the Veda, which were 
the peculiar features of the Aryas of the previous epoch, are not 
now seen necessarily to go together ; nor do dark complexion 
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and ignorance of the Veda, the peculiarities of the non-Aryan 
peoples of the Vedic period. A dark son with reddish eyes, 
as the passage shows, may have more knowledge of the Vedas 
than one with a white complexion. This is probably why in the 
Kdthaha SamUtd a Vaisya is described as white, while the 
Rajanya or Kshatriya is of the smoke-colour. The gradual 
change in the complexion of the Aryas is illustrated in 
a passage in the Mahabhdrata where the colour of Vishnu 
is said to change from age to age. In the Kxita yuga 
it was white ; in the Treta, yellow ; in the Dvapara, red ; and 
in the Kali age it is black. 

The influence of the food eaten on the nature, colour and the 
intellectual qualities and attainments of the offspring is also 
in evidence in the above passages. As Dr Hutton says of a belief 
among the Serna Nagas, ‘‘ the ill-consequences which are held to 
follow the use of certain animals and birds as food more often 
attend the offspring of the eaters than the eaters themselves.’* 
This was among the various grounds on which interdining and 
the taking of forbidden food were so particularly interdicted 
in the social life of ancient India. It may also be pointed out 
that the long sojourn in the hot plains may have transformed 
the complexion of the white Aryas by covering it with the 
shadowed livery of the burnished sun. 

XVII 

Some New Critebia oe Caste 

The anxiety of Arjuna to preserve the purity of castes probably 
points to a tendency already existmg towards a confusion of 
castes. “ When impiety prevails, 0 Krishna, the women of the 
family become corrupt ; women corrupted, there will be inter- 
mingling of castes ; confusion of castes leads families to hell.”®® 
The intermixture of castes that was taking place is also hinted 
in a conversation between Yudhishthira and Nahusha (in 
the form of a serpent) when they met in a forest.®® Nahusha 
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asks tie Pa5L(Java the definition of the word Brahma^ia, and he 
shonld release his brother Bhima, who had been caught by him, 
only if a satisfactory answer was given. Yndhishthira replies ; 
'-Honesty, charity, integrity, patience and good conduct, 

forbearance and meditation, it is these that make a Brahmana.’’ 
Nahnsha asks, " If the four-fold classification is authentic, 
and is the basis of the society, what to say when these 

qualities are found in the Sudras? ’’ Yndhishthira says, 

finally, “ A Brahmana may sometimes lack the good qualities 
foimd in a ^udra. A Brahmana is not to be known as 
such merely by his name or from the accident of birth, nor 
is a ^udra by his. Where virtue and righteous conduct is found, 
there is the Brahmana. A Sudra is he who is without them.^^ 
" It was impossible at the time to determine exactly the caste 
to which a person belonged by the fact of birth alone, owing to 
the admixture of castes that had taken place.” We read else- 
where in the same Epic, " not birth, not sacrament, not learning 
make one dvija (twice-born), but righteous conduct alone 
makes it.” " Be he a Sudra or a member of any other class, 
he that serves as a raft on a raftless current or helps to ford 
the unfordable, certainly deserves respect in every way.” 

It was getting to be slowly recognized that what really 
counts is righteous conduct and not credal faith, ^udras 
worthy of respect were invited for the sacrifices performed 
by the Kshatriya princes of the age.^^ As these novel ideas and 
features appeared, a new criterion of caste came to be formed, 
viz. conduct and occupation. " The four orders have been 
created by me in accordance with the nature of men and their 
predisposition to duties,” says the Lord in the That good 

character and worthy behaviour were the true tests of an Arya 
becomes clear in Manu’s code where we have the following: 

" Behaviour unworthy of an Arya, harshness, cruelty, habitual 
neglect of the prescribed duties betray in this world a man 
of low and impure origin.” Caste became a question of conduct 
or character. 
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XVIII 

POLYANBBY, POLYGAMY, AND MONOGAMY 

MoEogamy was the rule in Aryan social life in the age of the 
Epics and the Brahmanas ; and we read that “ a woman who 
is not loyal to her husband incurs the sin of killing an embryo, 
and certainly portends misery”. It is also stated that the same 
sin overtakes the man that is untrue to his wife who is devoted, 
chaste and pure ” But there are relics of polygamy even in 
the Vedic scriptures. In the Aitareya Brahmai/ia we read, One 
man may have more than one wife, but one woman has never 
more than one husband,” 

It is possible that the polyandry of Draupadi was the relic 
of a custom borrowed from the non-Aryas. Polyandry was 
certainly an unknown thing in Arydvarta, but was' not uncommon 
outside the pale of Brahmanic civilization, and was the prevalent 
custom among the Uttara-Kurus. The practice may have filtered 
into this region from the borderland of Tibet which has given 
the name to one distinct kind of polyandry.’’ We are told in 
the MahabMrata that the Pandava brothers were given birth 
to in the Himalayan region, and they were brought by Brahmana 
sages to the court of Dhritarashtra and presented to Bhishma.’® 
Hence the Pandavas were always slighted by the Kauravas as 
people whose antecedents were not clearly traceable. It is 
probable that the practice of polyandry was got from the non- 
Aryan people on the Himalayas in the neighbourhood.^® That 
this was a custom prevalent in the family of the Pandavas is 
indicated in a short conversation between Yudhishthira and 
Drupada, the king of Panchala, when the former proposed that 
Draupadi that had been won by Arjuna^s valour shall be the 
wife of all the five brothers.®® 

Dbupada : One man may have many duly wedded wives, 
but it is nowhere stated that one woman may have more than 
one husband. Neither in scriptures nor in current practice is 
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it accepted. 0 Kuntfs son, well-versed in the moral codes, 
wherefrom is this your sanction for a deed that is contrary to 
practice and precept ? 

YtromsHpiiRA : It is beyond our power to discover the origins 
of this practice. We only follow the old and righteous path 
taken by our ancestors. I do not tell an untruth, nor do I allow 
my mind to be led astray. What I say is the behest of my 
mother, and is therefore my earnest wish. I have heard of this 
custom as prevalent in our family, from the great sage Vyasa 
himself. It has therefore to be accepted unquestioningly. 
Let no doubts haunt your mind on the point. 

Apparently, it came as a surprise to the king of the Panchala 
country, who was, however, persuaded to give his daughter 
in marriage to all the five. 

The change from primitive marriage-forms to monogamy and 
settled family-life is apparently indicated in the following story 
in the Makabhdrata.^^ Formerly, women used to go about freely. 
They were not so secluded in their life as now, yet they were 
not regarded sinful, for that was the sanctioned custom of the 
times. That very custom is followed to-day by birds and beasts 
without any exhibition of jealousy, and is yet regarded with 
respect among the Uttara-Kurus. The present practice is 
attributed to Svetaketu, the son of the great risM Uddalaka. 
The son like the father was an ascetic of great merit. One day 
in the presence of Uddalaka, a Brahmai?-a that had come to 
him held his wife by hand and told her, “ Let ns go.’^ Beholding 
his mother seked by hand and led away, forcibly as it were, 
the son was moved by wrath. Seeing his son mdignant, Uddalaka 
said, Be not angry, my son, this is a practice sanctioned by 
antiquity,’’ Svetaketu disapproved of this custom and 
established in the world the present practice of family-life for 
men and women. This story does not show that before the 
age of the Great Epic the prevalent form of social life was 
matriarchal in India, and that the patriarchal form of family 
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was established only now.^^ It is to be taken as remmiscent 
of the primitive practices that prevailed in distant antiquity 
in this country. It agrees well with the evolution of marriage- 
forms postulated by anthropologists of modern times. 

XIX 

The Status oe Women 

Women were held in great respect in family and social life 
in the age of the Mantras. The wife was the mistress of the house- 
hold, and had full sway over her husband’s father, mother, 
brothers and sisters.®^ Women moved out freely and witnessed 
sacrifices and ceremonies, and took part in social functions.®* 
In the period of the Epics they had ceased to exercise such control 
over the members of their families as before, and a householder 
led by the words of a woman was despised.®® It would appear that 
the seclusion of women had then become a recognized social 
custom, and they had not the freedom as their kind had in the 
previous period. Statements to the following effect are met with 
in Epic literature : ‘‘ Women who could not be noticed even in 
their parlour by the Sun, are now seen by the men in the street, 
and Sita, who was generally not visible even to the gods that 
measure the sky, was seen on foot in the royal road by the 
whole population of Ayodhya.” This practice of seclusion was, 
however, not insisted upon in emergencies and occasions of 
crises, such as the outbreak of a war, smyammra (self-choice of 
the husband), sacrifices and marriages.®® Though the reference 
in these passages is to the women of the royal household, it is 
reasonable to suppose that what applied to them should have 
been applicable to the general run of woman-kind. 

The delineation by Valnuki of the character of the heroines 
of his Epic is indicative of a change that had come in the ideas 
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regarding tte status of Indian women. A slight fall from the 
Vedic standard is noticeahle in the Batapaiha Brahmana and 
the Maitrayar^i Samhitd.^^ Perhaps the character of Kaikey! 
prompted by Kubja marks the transition to a stage when women 
came to be not held in such high esteem as before. Before 
the evH and venomous insinuations against Rama and his mother, 
Eausalya, were poured into her ears, Kaikeyi was a virtuous and 
graceful character. She always treated Rama equally with her 
own son Bharata, and was at first overcome with joy when 
the happy tidings of Rama’s coronation was carried to her by 
Kubja, her servant-woman. She gave her a valuables pearl- 
necklace for having heralded the news. Besides, she is seen to 
remark that it was highly becoming that the old king, following 
the good and wholesome rule of the Ikshvakus, should crown 
his eldest son as the heir-apparent. Kubja found it very hard 
to drive venom into a pure and clean mind, to persuade the 
good queen that woe would betide her if Ayodhya was left to be 
ruled by Rama ! 

Da^aratha is made to exclaim, Women are not at all had as 
a class. I am speaking only of Kaikeyi.” Kaikeyi alone is an 
exception to the general woman-kind who are good.®^ Later, 
women as a whole are described as attached to men in prosprity, 
but deserting in adversity, and Sita, the ideal of Indian women, 
is an exception.^® Later still, a few of the common foibles 
of women are seen attributed to Sita. Lakshma^a is forced to 
exclaim, Women are generally devoid of virtue, fickle and harsh 
by nature and disruptive in family,” with reference to the rather 
harsh and cruel words Sita used against him when he refused 
to go away, leaving her alone, fully knowing that Rama could not 
have been defeated by Maricha, and that the call for help could 
not be his.^^ Of course, the attitude of Sita is common and is 
easily explained. But it seems that the words were not worthy 
of that pure, noble and dignified character. 
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XX 

The Gahdharva Form of Marriaoe 

Tlie Epics show that tlie Qdndharva form of marriage~the 
voluEtary tmion in wedlock of a woman and her lover — ^was known 
to the Axyas of the time, e.g. that of Dushyanta and ^aknntala. 
This form of marriage is seen in the svayamvara or choice by the 
woman herself of the husband, prevalent among the Kshatriyas. 
The svayamvara was of two kinds. In the one form, the bride 
selected her husband, having been already acquainted with the 
many qualities of his head, hand and heart, from among the 
suitors that were present at an assembly invoked for the purpose. 
In the second, a tournament was held to test the military ability 
of the candidates. Chivalry and valour were the test of a 
suitable Eshatriya, and he who won at the tournament had 
perforce to be accepted as the husband. The success at the 
tournament testified to the ability of the bridegroom chosen. 
This institution may have been borrowed from the Gandharvas, 
as the very term denoting the marriage indioates.®^ 

XXI 

Ioterdining 

The Hindu society has laid down strict regulations in 
the matter of food. Social gatherings and convivial parties 
could not have existed in those distant times, and these were 
looked down upon. ‘‘ Eating together was generally prohibited, 
even among the members of the same class.®^ Mass-feeding was 
unknown except perhaps on occasions of sacrifices and marriage 
festivities. 

The food that was taken was supposed to possess a 
powerful influence on the character and intellect of the 
person used to it. Man is what he eats. Taking forbidden 
food did certainly tend, according to the Indian notions, 
to lower one's psychic powers and intellectual qualities. 
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Hence, we find rules proMbiting food of certain Hnds, in certain 
seasons and from certain bands. There are elaborate regulations 
regarding lawful and forbidden food for the rarious classes of 
the Hindu society in whatever status they be, hmlimacMri, 
grihasiha or yogL The general feeling of repugnance to habits 
of interdining is illustrated in the question, ‘‘ Where is the chance 
of supreme bliss for Brahmans that partake of food from an 
outcaste ? It is distinctly stated that Rama, following 
the practice of the Kshatriya princes, refused to take the food 
offered him by Guha the Mshada chief.®® 

The general rule was that unclean and forbidden food must 
be avoided. But we have in the Chchandogya Vpanishad 
an instance of a Brahmana in dire necessity eating prohibited 
food. The story is thus narrated : When the Kuru country had 
been overrun by locusts, XJshasti Chakrayaiia took to begging 
alms with his wife at Ibhyagrama from some unknown 
chieftain. The chief, who had already partaken of some of 
the beans he had with him, said, ‘‘I have no more beans 
than what remains after I have eaten.” XJshasti said, ‘‘ Give 
them to me,” and he ate the beans that were offered. He was 
told then that there was something to drink, and if he pleased, 
he might quench his thirst. XJshasti replied, “ If I drank of it, 
I should have drunk of what was left by another, and therefore 
unclean.” The chief asked, ‘‘ Were not those beans unclean for 
the same reason I ” XJshasti’s answer was, ‘‘ No, for I should not 
have lived if I had not eaten the beans, but the drinking of 
water would be for mere pleasure.” The inference is, as Sankara 
writes in bis commentary,®® that “ the sin does not pollute the 
man in such straits This and other instances such as those 
of Ajigarta, Vamadeva, Vi^vamitra, and Bharadvaja are 
explained by the general principle of dpaddJiarma by which he 
who, when in danger of losing his Hfe, accepts food from any 
person whatsoever is no more tainted by sin than the sky is 
by mud”.®’ 
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XXII 

Eblxgioxts Beliefs ajii) Peactices 

next glance at the mutual influence on religious 
beliefs and practices. We find that some of the non-Aryas bad 
not only adopted tbe religious beliefs and observances of the 
Aryas but bad attained great proficiency in tbe Vedas and tbe 
Brahmanical sciences. All tbe sons of Visravas are mentioned 
as baving knowledge of tbe Vedas and as diligent in religious 
rites.^^ Vibbisbai;ia is represented by ^urpanakba in ber inter- 
view with Bama and Laksbmaigia as one who is virtuous and 
does not follow tbe practice of tbe Eaksbasas.®® Rava:^a 
approaches fSita reciting the Vedas in order to inspire confidence 
in her. He is advised not to slaughter Sita, having mastered the 
Vedas and being an eminent hero in religious rites.^^® He was 
so very proficient in the Vedic lore that a certain reclassification 
of the Yajur-Vedic texts has been attributed to him. He is 
said to have been buried with the ceremonies in vogue among the 
“ twice-born and learned Brahmans officiated as priests at the 
ceremony. Likewise the erudition of Kavasha Ailusha is 
made much of iu the Aitareya Brahmatia}^^ The story about him 
runs as follows ; He was the son of Iltisha by a slave-girl. The 
fishis were performing a sacrifice on the banks of the river 
Sarasvati. Ailusha came there, but the priests would not admit 
him to their company as he was low-born ! But he was so 
well versed in the Vedic lore and was such a great adept in the 
holy that by dint of his prayers be was able to divert 

tbe river from its original course to where be stood. The fishis 
saw tbe miracle, and realizing that Ailusha was a man of extra- 
ordinary merit, took him into their company and permitted 
Mm to take part iu tbe sacred rites. 

We have in Vidura an instance of a man not belonging to any 
of tbe “ twice-born ” castes instructed in tbe Vedas and famous 
for his philosophy. In the Panchavim&a Brahmaria there is 
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tlie story of Vatsa who was accused of as being a Sudra’s son, 
and therefore unfit to take part in Vedic rituals. But he 
established his purity and manifested his greatness by walking 
unhurt through the flames of a fire-ordeal. Likewise, Jana^ruti 
Pautrayana, a ^udra king, was taught by the Brahmaua priest 
Raikva the deity that he worshipped 

We may now consider how far the Aryas and the non-Aryas 
influenced each other in regard to the pantheon of the age. 
In the Epics we read for the first time of Kubera the god of Riches, 
the treasurer of the gods.^®^ He is one of the Eight Guardians 
of the quarters — Indra, Agni, Yama, Nirriti, Varuna, Vayu, 
Kubera, and I^ana, and is assigned to the North filled in tradition 
by Soma (Moon).^®® He is represented as Vai^ravaua and as a 
brother of RavaiSia. The Brahmauaspati of the Veda now 
becomes transformed into Vinayaka or the Elephant-god, and 
is represented as the brother of Guruguha or Skanda and as a 
son of Rudra.^®’’' Vedic Rudra came to be identified with 
Bhairava, the terrible aspect of Siva, and the favourite deity 
of Eavaua, Baua and Padma.^o® 

XXIII 

Eavana, THU King or Lanka 

Eavaua was a non-Aryan chieftain who had enormous might 
of arm and of mind. He was both a physical and intellectual 
giant. Epic literature depicts him in some places as possessed 
of ten heads, and he is given the names DaSagriva, Dai^asya, 
Da^anana, Dafemukha, Vimsadbhuja, etc. The usual names 
are Dafegriva and Rava:ua. The fact that he had only one head, 
two eyes and two hands is clear from the description, given of 
Ravaua by Hanuman, at first sight.^®® This is of great value, 
and has to be taken to be an authentic account of Havana, 
for Hanuman has had no knowledge of Ravana before, and had 
no prepossessions at the time he saw the king of the Rakshasas. 
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Bavana is described as lying asleep, big like tbe Mandara 
mountain, and decked in precious ornaments. Tbe breatb tiat 
■came out of Ms moutb resembled that of tbe infuriated serpent. 
He bad stretched out bis two stout and strong arms resembling 
the elephant’s trunk, adorned with golden armlets, besmeared 
with the most fragrant sandals and scents and showing the 
scars of many a wound received in battle. He wore a golden 
crown set with pearls and precious stones, and his face 
beamed with the dazzling earrings that he wore. It is indeed 
difficult to explain why ten heads were assigned to tMs 
Rakshasa king. They may possibly be symbolical, mythical 
and adhydtmio in character. But the idea of giving a number 
of heads and hands to the images of gods and goddesses 
is quite common in India, and is peculiarly illustrative of the 
artistic taste, aesthetic talent and national temperament of the 
people of this country. The god Indra is said to possess a thousand 
eyes, and this feature is explained by Kautilya as being due to 
the fact that this chief of the gods was surrounded by a thousand 
ministers. They were his eyes, and therefore Indra became 
in tradition the thousand-eyed though he had in reality only 
two eyes 

XXIV 

Cremation and Burial 

One of the main features of Vedic civilization was the intro- 
duction of the worship of Fire by the Aryas into the lands that 
were colonized and inhabited by them. This is illustrated early in 
Indian tradition in the story of Puxuravas, who is said to have 
taken fire from the region of the Gandharvas, and popularized 
it in its three well-known forms, gdrTiapatya^ ahavamya and 
idhhim* It is not right to say, as some have done, with 
reference to this legend, that Pururavas was the originator of the 
worship of Agni among the Vedic Aryas. The first example of the 
use of the sacred fire is perhaps to be seen m the famous sacrifice 
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performed by Daksha. Pururavas was the fifth in descent from 
Daksha as may be seen from the genealogical table given on 
p. 221. What Pnruravas did was to popnlarke the fire-cult, 
and hence in the BuUa Yajur-Veda we read that Fire, as the 
result of churning the firesticks, is spoken of as the offspring 
of Pnruravas and Urva^L The same idea is brought out in 
this period by the account of Madhava the Videha. As the 
geographical horizon of the Aryas increased, there was the 
increased spread of the worship of Agni* 

The Aryas generally burnt their dead bodies, and burial 
was permitted only in exceptional circumstances. The non-Aryan 
practice was invariably, on the other hand, burial in one of the 
four forms found in the remains at Nal in Baluchistan and in 
those at Adicchnallur in South India.^^^ These were (a) Thohs 
burial in kennel-like tombs ; (b) Jar burial, in a big jar in which 
were placed food and drink and garments in small pots along with 
some unburnt bone kept in another jar ; (c) Larnax burial in 
terra-cotta chests containing the whole body ; (^?) ZJm burial, 
in which ashes and burnt bones and certain implements of stone 
or bronze were kept in urns. In the Epic period there is evidence 
of the gradual introduction of the practice of cremation among 
the non-Aryan peoples of South India, with whom the prevalent 
form of disposing of the dead was burial. That was the practice 
among the Rakshasas as the following passage will show^*: 
Viradha the Rakshasa asks Rama to oast away his body into 
the cave yonder and acquire merit thereby, for that is the age- 
long custom among the Rakshasas”. Jatayn and Kabandha 
were cremated in the Aryan fashion, and the story of the latter 
is intended perhaps to indicate that this Danava chief showed 
Ms willingness to prefer cremation to burial that was in vogue 
in their tribe. He asks Rama to bum his body after death. 
Similarly, Vali was cremated according to the custom of the Aryas; 
and Ravana’s body was burnt and disposed of in the most 
elaborate and orthodox manner. 
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XXV 

Aeyah Risejs Am> their Infeubhce 

There was not only the tmconscious blending in course of time of 
the religions practices of the two peoples. There were deliberate 
I attempts made by Aryan risMs to Aryanize lands and peoples 
|that were non-Aryan. Work of a missionary character was 
undertaken by some sages who introduced Aryan civilization 
and culture into the non-Aryan regions of South India. Agastya, 
Parafeama, and U&nas Sukra are prominent examples of these. 

Agastya was the first Brahmana bard to colonize the South.^^^ 
He is spoken of as the conqueror of the South and appears 
as the friend and guide of Rama on his way to the South. He 
dwelt in a hermitage on the Kunjara mountain and was the 
chief of the sages that had chosen the forests of the Dekhan 
for their penance. He was a very orthodox sage and is mentioned 
in th.eAtharva-Veda &s an adept in sorcery and witchcraft.^^® He 
kept the Rakshasas under control and is said to have reduced to 
ashes the two Asuras Vatapi and Ilvala. Rama in his exile went 
to his abode, and the risM received the brothers with great kindness 
and became their friend, adviser and protector. In early Tamil 
literature we read that he went to Dvaraka in Gujarat, and 
taking with him eighteen families of local chieftains proceeded 
to the South, where the forests were cleared and cities and 
kingdoms founded. This story has been taken by some to refer 
to a migration to South India of the Dravidian tribes from the 
North. More properly this legend may be interpreted as 
indicating an advance guard of the Axyas from North India, 
who may have to some extent been responsible for the later 
growth of political and social institutions in South India, based 
on those pertaining to Aryan polity of early ages. Agastya is 
said to have had twelve disciples each one of whom was the 
author of a Tamil grammar, based on the AgaMiyam (the grammar 
of Agastya). The most prominent of these was Tolkappiyar.^^^ 
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Par9.4iixama, who cleared the earth of the Eshatriyas thrice 
seven times, made a gift of all his lands to Kafyapa and retired 
to theMahendra mountain in the South.^^® He appears deified as 
one of the incarnations of Vishnu, is described in the Edmayana 
as having met Eama on his way to Ayodhya after his marriage, 
and sustained a defeat at the hands of the latter. He is in 
tradition the founder of the Malabar Coast which even now is 
known as Para^urama Kshetra. He is credited with having 
reclaimed the west coast of India, which was before his time 
submerged in the Arabian Sea, He peopled a portion of the 
country thus got, with the Brahmans that he had taken with him. 
The tradition in Malabar is to the effect that these were the 
Nambudiris, whose social and religious customs were, as is held 
among them, dictated by this rishi. It is also stated that Malabar 
owes to him the Bhagavati cult, temples for the goddess numbering 
108 built by Parasuxama himself. 

The third instance of a missionary sage, though he may not 
be considered to be quite as historical a character as the previous 
two, is U^anas ^ukra. He was perhaps the descendant of XJ^anas 
Kavya who figures as a rishi in the Eig-Veda?-^^ He belonged to 
the Bhargava line, and is referred to as the powerful priest of 
the nomAryan peoples, Daitya, Danava, and Asura. He is 
styled therefore as the Daitya Gum, This character becomes 
mythical because there is frequent allusion to his intimate 
connexion with the Asuras in their quarrels with the Devas. 

XXVI 

Maritime Activity 

Whereas after a study of the previous period one may at the 
most be constrained to give the opinion that it is not easy to 
refuse to recognize here the existence of larger vessels with many 
oars used for sea-voyages there is evidence in the Epic 
age that the Aryas were fully acquainted with the use of ships 
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on seas. In tlie PanchavimSa Brdhma^a we read that ‘ ^ those 
who go to sea without boat do not come out of that As 
men who desire to cross the sea get into boats Ml of provisions, 
the performers of satra (sacrifice) use the tnshtup formula.’’^^® 
These passages may show that navigation of the sea on boats 
was a practice prevalent in the age of the Brahmanas. Instances 
of sea-voyage are not wanting in the MahdbMrata,^^^ in wMoh. 
we come across ‘'merchants’’ and "perturbed seas”, boats 
" tossed about in the ocean ”, " merchants crossing the seas ”, 
etc. The Axyas had, besides, knowledge of some of the features 
I pertaining to the sea, as the following observations in the 
I Edmdya'^a go to show.^^s ««The rivers empty themselves in 
I the ocean which is the lord of waters.” " The sea heaves in the 
^ Ml-moon night with roaring breakers.” The Pandavas are said 
to have gone on a holy pilgrimage to the various shrines in India. 
It is possible that a portion of this itinerary was accomplished 
along the sea-coasts. At any rate, the description shows that 
they were fully acquainted with the sea. But the sea is referred 
to as the great friend of the Asuras, and perhaps sea-voyage 
was not undertaken by the orthodox, as it is stated that Brahmans 
who go across the sea are reckoned as outcastes.^^® 

It strikes one with surprise that the Aryas had cared little to 
develop their maritime activity. Confined to their cloister, 
immersed in intellectual and spiritual pursuits, with their thoughts 
directed towards the attainment of the Divine, the Aryas may 
not have naturally the inclination to think of the material gains 
that the sea would have afforded them. It did not appeal to the 
poet in his account of Rama’s expedition of Lanka, that a ship 
could be employed m getting to the island. Eaghu, the ancestor of 
Rama, white marching against the Persians, is made by Kalidasa 
to prefer the round-about land-route to a passage across the 
ocean.^^*^ Perhaps these are accounted for by the fact that sea- 
voyage was considered sxnM, being a profession forbidden to 
the orthodox Aryas. The Dharma^astras altogether forbid sea- 
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voyages to the twice-born ” and prescribe very hard penances 
for the transgression of the rules. It was an art specialized 
by the non-Ajyas famous in antiquity as the merchants who 
conducted the maritime trade between India and the sister- 
nations in Asia. Sea-voyages were also avoided because they 
were more tedious, risky, and expensive. As Kautilya says,^®® 

Water-routes are liable to destruction, are impermanent, and 
are a source of imminent danger ; whereas land-routes are of the 
reverse nature. Hence, the former are to be avoided though 
they may be productive of larger profits.’’ 

XXVII 

Lingxiistic Changes 

The language of the Vedas gradually changed into Sanskrit, 
which came to be the spoken language of the Aryas. The 
spoken language became subjected to great changes both in 
vocabulary and in literary form. The general changes that were 
brought on the Vedic language, its relation to the classical 
Sanskrit which was evolved later, and the difierences between the 
two languages may thus be summarized^^® : Its grammatical 
peculiarities run through all departments : euphonic rules, 
word-formation and composition, declension, conjugation and 
syntax. These peculiarities are partly such as characterise 
an older language, consisting in a greater originality of forms 
and the like, and partly such as characterise a language which 
is still in the bloom and vigour of life, its freedom untrammelled 
by other rules than those of common usage, and which, not like 
the classical Sanskrit, passed into oblivion as native spoken 
dialect, became merely a conventional medium of communication 
among the learned, being forced, as it were, into a mode of 
regularity by long and exhausting grammatical treatment. 
The dissimilarity existing between the two in respect of the 
stock of words of which each is made up is, to say the least, 
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not less marked. Not single words alone but whole classes of 
derimtions and roots, with the families that are formed from them, 
which the Veda exhibits in frequent and familiar use, are wholly 
wanting or have left but faint traces in the classical dialect, and 
this to such an extent as seems to demand, if the two be 
actually related to one another directly as mother and daughter, 
a longer interval between them than we should be inclined to 
assume, from the character and degree of the grammatical, 
and more especially the phonetic, differences.’’ 

These changes were partly due to the constant contact with 
non-Aryan dialects, and the Sanskrit language lost its ancient 
and natural character to become modern and artificial The 
old language had been popularized and had led to the growth 
of a large number of Prakrit dialects. As Keith observes, 
the factor of race-mixture must have played an important 
part in the creation of the Prakrits, but he says not of course 
in the sense that these represent the treatment of the Vedic 
by the aborigines on whom it was forced by their masters, but 
as influencing the racial character and speech-capacity and habits 
of the Aryan tribes. It is not easy to determine when the 
Prakrits came to be formed, but they may be placed approximately 
to the close of the Epic period and the pre-Buddhist age. During 
the epoch of the Buddha Sanskrit had perhaps ceased to be 
ordinarily the spoken language, and was the language pre- 
eminently of the learned and the priestly class. Prakrits were 
the more popular language of the masses. 

We have seen how in the Eig-Vedic age the non- Aryan language 
was unintelligible to the Aryas. In the Epic age, however, the 
two peoples are seen to understand each other. In the Pancha- 
mmSa BrdhmaT^ the Vrdtyas are described as speaking Dlhshita- 
vdchim (the language of the initiated), though they were un- 
initiated. Eavaua spoke in language intelligible to Sita. He is 
said to have approached her taking the guise of a hermit and 
reciting Vedic texts in order to inspire confidence in her. Asura 
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cMeftams Vatapi and Ilvala spoke to Agastya in Sanskrit and 
eyen non-Aryan women are represented as conyersing freely 
with, the Aryan princes of the age. The non-Aryas who spoke 
Sanskrit may haye committed mistakes in the pronunciation 
of Sanskrit words and in grammatical construction {apaSMa}. 
** The necessities of intercourse compel the aborigines to use a 
broken ‘ pigeon ’ form of the language of a superior civilization/’ 
But it is said of Hanuman that Ms enunciation was clear. He 
did not mispronounce words and spoke like one well versed in 
grammar. As generations pass, this mixed jargon of the non- 
Aryas more and more approximates to tMs model, and in process 
of time the old aboriginal language is forgotten and dies a natural 
death. It is only in the south of India, where aboriginal languages 
are associated with a Mgh degree of culture, that they have held 
their own,” 
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^ Satapatha BrahnaT^^a, i, 4, 1, 10, 13, 14, 17. 

2 i?.K, i, IS, 1 ,- i, 126, 1 f. 

Amandantsonmn prabhare mamsha Sindhavadhi hsMyato^ Bhdvyasya [ yo 
me mhasramamimitasavmaturiordjasrava ichcharmnah | satam rajnona^ 
dhamdnasya nishkacchatam aMn prayatantsadya ddam \ satam Kahshwdm, 
murasya gonam divisravojaranidtatdnaW Upamdsydvah Svanayena datid 
vadhumanto daSaratha so’ asthuh |1 See also Sdnkhdyana &muta Sutra, 
xvi, 4, 5. 

® Earivamia, chap. 94. 

* Bhishma Parva, 9. 

PerumchoTu payanta perundlirukJcaippum 
panarpalanappuhdr nagar vendan^, {Silappadikdram.) 

Iraimpatinmarumporutukalattoliyapperun chorru mikupadam varaiyadu koduttoy, 
(PurandnuTu, 2). 

In the above passages a Chera king is praised as having supplied rations of 
rice to the contending parties in the Great Mahabharata War. 

^ A, V., V, 22, 5-14. 

® i2awd2/a?ia, Kish. Kand., 40-3. 

’ CAania, Tr. Cowell and Thomas, p. 230. 

® Mahabharata : Santi, 68, 100-6. 

® Vish')}>u Purduci', i, 13. Kdhakrishrtotihrsvdngi hrsvabdhuh mahd hanuh\ 
hrasvavdn nimnandsdgro raktdkshak tdmramurdhajah 0 
Bhdgavata Purdna, Iy, 14:, 4A, 

Mahabharata : Santi, op. cit. ; Padma Purdud, ii, 27, 42-3. 

^2 Vishnu Purdua, ii, 74. Khadru is mentioned as Barpamdtd in Talk 
Bam,, i, 2, 

for 1912, p. 72 n. 

The conversion of the Kagas of Kashmir to Buddhism is thus narrated " 

Madhyantika, a disciple of the Buddha, wished to convert the Kagas in the 
region. But the Nagas put obstacles in his way and tried to cause injury to the 
Bthamra (Teacher) in various ways. They rained down arrows on the Sthavira, 
hut, by the virtue and penance of the teacher, they became converted into soft 
and sweet-scented flowers. The Nagas were surprised at this and said : “As 
one sees those summits of a glacier remain unchanged though struck by the 
rays of the sun, those summits of mountains on which all is harmless, so the 
drenching rain fell as a shower of various flowers, and the rain of arrows falling 
from the sky has become garlands of flowers.** “ The fire did not burn his 
body, nor did the weapons or poison harm it.** 

Tbe Nagas in great astonishment went to the Sthavira and inquired in all 
humility what he wanted, and the following is the conversation : — 

Sthaviea : Give me this place. 

Nagas : A stone is not much of an offering. 

112 
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Sth. : Tke Blessed One has predicted that this place would he pc^e. ^This 
ICashmir country being a good country for meditation, henceforth, it is mine. 

Nla. : PM the Blessed One say SO ? 

■ B[e „did. . 

Hao. : How muoli land siiall be offered to yon I _ 

Sth. : As mnob as I cover when seated cross-legged. 

irio. : So be it, venerable one. , , , , , m * *1 ^*.3 

Hh&Bthmira, sat cross-legged and filled up the wfiole land as TrmKrama did 
in tbe case of Mababali. (Bockbill, Life- of the BuMha, pp. 166 f .) 
Mncydopcedia of Religion and Mhics, citing Gmnwedel, p. 208. 

Mav^imekalai, rm, 54:, . 

JdtaJca, ri, 150, • 7 . 7 * oga \ 

Hagad’vnpa is to tbe south- west of 

20 MamdyamyBrn Kmi,, 6, 20; Iraijya Mnf , 32, 13. Gnfiltb s j^., 
iv, 206. Ananta is mentioned as tbe chief of the Nagas m the BJu^avcd Gvta. 
Dharmendra is the best of the Nagas in the Jmrm BUtfm, Kartavi^arjuna is 
said to have captured Mahishmati from Karkotaka the ^chief of the Naga^, 
as we read in the MahahMirata (iii, 66). Of. mrhofahasya Ndgasya Darmyardyah 
Nalasf/a cha Ritupari^^aeya Bdjarsheh Mrtmam Mhndianam, etc., where we 

find the relation of Naja and Nagas. ^ , , , , . - 

Silappadimrarn, i, 19, 20, 21-3. The Tangkhtds, a section of the ^oithem 
Nagas, were also skilful weavers of cloth. Bee Hodson, Pr. Cwlt of Indm, 
p. 29. The extent of the Naga country is thus given in the BjMppad Mram: 
Ndga nannHn nanufi y&kaimi myanpdtalaitu vtfntu kedattum^ (The prosperous 
country of the Nagas 400 yojanas in extent wiU perish sinking to the nether 
region). Tojana is eight miles. Their abode was on the hills, as we read in the 

Bilappadikdram : Nakkaidra'^ar Ndgar vdlnialat. 

Nila Tmgan nalkiya kaliTigam, 

23 Journal of Literature and Bcieme, xiii, pt. u, art. 4. 

2* Kaliftokai, iv, 1-6 ; xvi, 1-7. 

28 J’rom (7to, meaning wave of the sea. ... 

« MaMvamia, 25, 30 ; 33, 42. The expulsion of the Hols by Nag^ 
should be assigned to pre-Buddbistic times, 
traditions recorded by Yuan Ghwang, Ceylon of the Buddha ? 
by the Nagas “ who set forth their preoious comm^ties with labels of prices 
attached to them Beal, Life of Hinen Tmafigt 38, 101. 

The Oviyars were chivalrous and dashing wamors, funous like tigers m 
battlefield. — Birupdmrrnppada% ii, 121-2. 

The Paratavar, “ weU fed on fish and flesh 
strike terror among the enemies by their rapid marches. Madura% A g , 
11 140' f 

*^r ¥ennverMiUkku Mganmi jonran mayal Pilivalm tan payanta 
punirrilanhulavi. — ATattimeWai, xiv, 24. 

EpigrapUat* 8 Reports for Southern CifcUi^lOll, q w 

« “Sea l>ower in Early South Man History, 

Venkateswara, p. 8, in the Journal of the Mythic Society, Bangalore, for 1920. 

30 Vdyu Burdv^af 62, 137-48. . j -o-i t, 

31 Kabandha, a Danava chief, is also styled a Baksn^a. 

32 Rdmdyam : Bala Hand., 11, 6 ; Iray. Hand-, 39. 

»» Mahabharaia : Idi, 67, 7. MJeshae^icha PulaMyasyf Vamrah Kinmrah 

tathalTahshSbchamanujavyaghrajmtraht^aemdMu^n 

»* ^und. Kand.. 51, 2 and 3. Hanuinan telk Havana: 

Hariiah tmm 'bhrsm kuSalam airamt" \ In Yud. Ka^iJ., 20, 10, Bavapa 
sends word to Sugriva : “ Tatha hi me bhrStreamo Mania. 
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3s Eioe, Gazetteer of Mysore, i, 277. The words Vmara m.d Mahsliasa are 
thiis derived in the Jaina Padma Pwrma and in the Pampa Mamayaupa - 
Tathd Ydnarmhinhena ccliatra divi niveHnd, 

Yidyddhardh gatdh hhydtim Vdnard iti vishtape (vi, 215) 

Mdhsha^astanayo jdto TTianovegdTigadhari'i^ah 

Mdhshaso mma yasydyam ndmma vamhah praMrtyate {v, 378). 

Udyoga, 29, 30 and 31. 

Haveli, Hist of Aryan Rule in India, p. 42. 

The Forest was chosen for its seclusion, inspiration, and a calm com- 
munion with Nature and Nature’s Gods. 

®® Rdrmyay^a, BS-la Kand., 21, 18. 

Rdmdyam, Ayod. Kand., 116, 11 and 13. 

Mahdbhdrata, A^vamedha, 84, 7 

Ibid., Vana Parva, 268 and 269. Rdmdyana, Kish. 16 ff. 

Ibid., Aran- Kapd., 11, 65 ff. Ibid., 74. 

Ibid., Yud. Kapd., 16 and 17. 

See Viswanatha, International Law in Ancient India, chap. 8. 

Bhishma Parva : Jambukhapdanirmana, 1. 

Bdmdyav^a, Kish. Kapd., 16, 17, 18, 23, 24, 44. 

PardngmuTcham vadham kritvd ho nu prdptastvayd gupah] 
fishaye vd pure vd te yadd ndpaharomyaham || 

DamaUamah kshamd dharmo dhritih satyam pardhramah | 

Pdrthivdndm gum rdjan dav^daSchdpyaparddhishu || 
Mdmihdpratiyudhyantam anyena cha samdgatam] 

Uddsineshu yosmdsu vikramaste prakdSitah \\ 

Edrmyam* Sund. Kapd., 62, 5 and 6. 

Ragadharmaviruddham cJia loJeavritteScha garhitam j 
w Ibid., 52, 6 and 21. 

Vadham na Icurvanti pardvarajnd ( Dutasya santo vasudhdtipendrdh ii 
Bddhurvd yadi vdsddhuh parairesha samarpitah] Bruvan pardrtham paravdn 
na duto vadham arhati j] 

Ibid., 62, 16. VairupyamangeshuheSdbhighdto mauTdLdyamtathdlalcsham-' 

sannipdtah | Btdn hi dute pravadanti danddn vadham hi dutasya na nah 
^utopi 1} For rules of international conduct relating to Diplomatic Agents, 
the reader may be referred to the author’s International Law in Ancient India, 
chaps, on Diplomacy and Agents, Instruments and Methods of Warfare. 
Rdrmyarba> Yud. Kapd., 63, 4 and 13. 

Pradhamam vai maharaja hrityam etadachintitam] 

Kevalam vtradarpem ndnubandho vichdritah {j 
HUdnubandham alochya kdrydkdryam ikdtmanah ] 

Rdjd sahdrthatatvajhah sacMvaih sa hi jivati l\ 

Rdmdyana^ Aran. Kapd., 37, 2. 

Sulahhdh purushdh rdjan satatam priyavddinah | 

Apriyasya iu pathyasya vaktd irotd cha durlabhah}^ 

Ravana says in reply (40, 2) ; Na chet karoshi Mdrtcha hanmi tvdm 
ahamadya vai ] 

Ravapa : Asmin kale tu yadyuktam tadiddnim vidhlyatdm ] Gatam tu 
ndnuhchanti gatam tu gatameva hi {| 

Kumbhakarpa : Bandhubhdvddabhihitam bhrdtrsnehdccha pdrthiva | sadriam 
yattu kdlesmin hartum snigdhena bandhund jj 

Examples are : Tadaka and Maricha in Bala K%da, Viradha and 
Kabandha in Arapya Kapda, and Ravapa and his brothers. 
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Adi ParsTa, i rru # ■* 

®®:Ibid., 168., 17. fUeshato matsaMhm^ prak&iaya nkhaBm] Ummmm- 

Gunopeta bhajedhSf t ^ 

Ma^alur is in Tinnevelly District. , There are two differeat raachngSs 

Manaiiir and Manipur^ 

«o Mahdblmrata : Virata Parva, 77, 16. ; . , 

Bdmdyana, Uttara Kanda, 9, 6, 7, and 28. The aocotint varies m the 
MaldhMratawk&t& Bavana is the son by Pushpotkata (Vana, 27t)|. 

®® Virata is Matsya country. Perhaps the kingdom had the fish -banner, 
ifaM^Mrato : l^ramavasika, 27. 

This is perhaps the earliest passage where we have reference to tno wearing 

of white garment by widows, a practice that continues to this day. 

®® Br, fJn., vi 4, l^r-l^* 

®® Vana, *^192*, 31. ^vetah hrtaynge varm^ pitastrddy%g& mama taUo 
dvaparamdsadya hrsln 9 ‘Gh kaUytige tatJid ’ 


«« B^IatOm if 40 and 41. Adharn&hUhMvm Krishm prad^hyanti 
kulastriyah \ Stnshv, duihfSsu VSrshveya jdyate van^asankarah \ Sankara 

narahdyaiva etc \\ 

®® Mahabhdrata : Vana, 182, 21, 31, and 32. 

Ibidr lint/ 7*8, 3^* -djjdre yo bhavet pdram aplave yo bhuvetpkwuh \ 

vdpyadi vdpyanyah sarvadhdr^namarhati\\ to 

Ibid Sabha 36, 41 ; Bamayaigra : Bala Kan^a, 12, 19. 

” Bhagavat OUd^ GhdturvarTT^yam mayd mshfam gun^akartm 

^ jlndryGid nishfhuratd Icruratd nishkriydtmatd | 

Burusham vyanjayantiha loke kalmhayonijam {1 

Vijuncharantydh patim naryd adyaprabhriti pdtakam | 

Bhrunahaiyd' eamam ghoram bJtavishyatyasukhdvaham H 
Pativratdfn etadeva bhavitd pdtaham bkuvi j 
Ait Br iii 23 Vedepyevam Sriiyate ekasya bahvyo jdyd naikasyd em 
bahavah ‘santil See MaMmrata,M, 210, p, cited infra. . 

” Polyandry is of two kinds : (» ‘‘Tibetan, where “ 
brothers for her hnsbands ; (6) Malabar form, m which the husbands need, 
n^t KoftS afta the W ease. The latter is apparently more primitive 

than the former. _ . 

rnTthttSSST^c^ 

Lthl teoSg of religio^ <‘"d“the degradation of womon.'’-/«dm» 

Empire, p. 238, 

8a 12 F Y 86 26 and 46. ® Ibid., x, 86, 10. 

85 Datoatha is despised as Btriyd vdkya mham gatah in Ayod. Kapd., 2i, 
AdrsUcLp'drm yd mryah Bhdsharempi mirmsu ] 

MaJmbMrata, baiya, 

Ja na iakyd purd drisJ^um bhuiairdhdsagairapi j 

panudya smrnpaiyanu 33. 8. 
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8$ Yyasmeshu cha Imchchreshu no yvMhe na svayamvare [ 

Na kratau m vivdhe cha darianam dushyate striyahW 

Yud. Ka:gd., 116, 28. 

8’ m jBf., i, 3, 1, 9, 12, 13. 

88 Mait.Bam., iii, 6, 3. They are classified as “ eviL beings “ The 
Brahma^as clearly indicate a gradxial decline in their position."' Yedic Index, 
i, 486. 

Mmdyanc^, Ajod,Kmii, 12, 102, 

DMgastu yoshitd ndma iadhdh svdrthapardh sadd { 

Na brav^mi striyah sarvdh Bharatasyaiva mdtaram (j 
Ibid., Ara:i^. 13> 6* Samastham anuranjanti vishamaMham 

iyajanii M | Of. MUinda Praina, iv, 16, where women are classified as unstable, 
fickle and mean. 

Ibid., Aran. Kaij(J., 45, 30. VimuUadharmdh chapaldh iihshnd hhedahard 
striyah | 

8^ There is perhaps an example of the Gandharva form of marriage in i2.F., 
i, 1 12, 19, where Vimada carries ofi Pnriimitra with her consent but against the 
will of her father. 

88 Ait, Jr., V, 3, 3. These exceptions are seen in sagdhi (common dinner) 
and sapiti (common drink), 

8^ Mhmdyari(i, Bala Kanda, 59, 14. 8® Ibid., Ayod. Kapda, 87, 15. 

AtakMUdm avasthdm prdptasya , . . etadapi karma kurvatali mdghasparka 
ityabhiprayah | Com. on Ok. Up,, i, 10. 

8^ Mannsmriti, X, lOA i. 

88 Mahdbhdrata, Vana, 276, 13. Sarve vedavidah surah sarve suckarifavratah [ 

8* Iran. Kap(Ja, 17, 24. 

Vibhishanastu dharwAtmd na tu Edhshasacheshtitah | 

188 Ibid., Yud. Kapda, 109, 23. i8i Ibid. 

188 Ait, Br., ii, 3, 19. The story of Jabaia Satyakama of the OJicMndogya 
Upanishadf who is said to be of “ unknown parentage ", will be dealt with 
infra next chapter. Its real significance has been misunderstood. 

188 Pan, Br,, xiv, 6, 6. i8i Chchandogya Upanishad, iv, 2. 

185 Bdrmyana, Sund. Kand., 9, 12 ; MahdbMrata, Vana, 276, 15, where he 
h.&B amaratva md dhanesatva, 

188 The guardians of the “ Four Quarters " in the Atharm-Veda iy, 27) aro 
Agni (east), Indra (south), Varuna (west), and Soma (north). 

187 Ait, Br.y i, 21 ; ii, 23, 1. The hymn is Oandndmtvd Qanapatim' 

hammahe havim kavindm upavasravastamam jyeshtha rdjam Brahmandm 
Brahmanaspatih dnairnvan utibhissidasddhanam | 

188 It is possible, as Hunter holds, “ that the later aspects of the worsliip of 
Siva combined the Brahmanical doctrine of a personal god with non- Aryan 
Moody rites." Ind, Emp., 23S, 

Budra in Sanslirit is synonymous with red. The Bravidian word for red is 
Hva, identical with rudra. The following lines by Mapikkva^agar intended 
to he used for the play with hails (ammdnai) wMoh South Indian girls indulge 
in is interesting in this connexion : — 

“ With bracelets tinkling sound, while earrings wave, while jetty locks 
Dishevelled fall, while honey flows and beetles hum. 

The Ruddy One who wears the ashes white, whose home 
Hone reach or know, who dwells in every place, to loving ones 
The tme, the Sage whom hearts untrue sfcili deem untrue. 

Who in Ai Am dwells, sing and praise, Ammanai see." 

Pope's Tr. MdnikkavaSagar, 
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Though the a,hoTe lact may not lend much weight to a plausible theory that 
the worship of Siva in its later forms may have been bonowod by the Aryas 
from the Bra vidians, the evidenee is clear enough of tho imluoneo of the one 
cult on the other so far as the worship of this deity is concerned, 

Siva seems to have held the fimt place among the Gods before the period of 
the : ,, e.g.' Kausalya BB,yB : Mai/drchUd devagadii 

,(Ayod., Kan4.» 25,. 45). The transference of the eliieftaincy from Siva to Vishpu 
is' perhaps indicated in u story which -says- that in a quarrel that took place 
between Siva and Vishpu as to their comparative strength it was the latter that 
triumphed (Bala Kancja). 

Sund, Kand., 10 . 

Arik:ifJds^ra, p. 29,' Cf. cMrachahshir maMpatik, In tho Aiharm^Vedst 
W'e have (iv, 6, 1), Brdhma'^o jajne pratkafiio daMilrska daidsijah, explaining 
the origin of the Brahmana. , The ten heads assigned to the Brahmapa In th© 
fnantra is interesting, and it may give, us a clue to orio of tho various explanations 
of the word BaSagnva. In the Artha^a$tra we 'read, htdmsga M mantripanshml 
risMpMm sahasram] tat ckahshuh] tasmddiyam dvyaksliani mJiamikskartmkuh li 
Tho Jaina Fampa: Mdmdyaw.. accounts for,; the ten faces of Kivaija by 
dosoribing that in the room' in. which he 'was 'born ihoro was a mirror with 
ion facets, and the head of Kavaipa was reflected in all Oieae, and tliorefor© it 
was said that he .had ten heads though .in reaflty he liad only ono bead. 
jiSwh. ycy*. Fed., 'V, 2. 

1^'® In the MapimeUaiy we have tho following forma of dispofung of the 
dead : cremation, exposure, .burial, cave-burial in natural pits, and jar-burlal. 

. Arap. ICand., 4, 20. ' 

Avate cMipi mam Rama prahsMpya huSuU wa§a \ 

RaJeshasdm gatasatvdmm esha dharmoM samtanah.W 

^ Bdrmyapaf Aran. Kand., 11, 83.., 

Fahslhhj^d dihhitd yena mrapya pupyaharmapd] 

A.F., ii, S2”3. Agastya appears as Mdna (measured) in i?.F,, vii, S3, 13. 
This word is perhaps the same as the word used for “ measure " in the Veda. 
For this reason, possibly, Agastya is even to-day in the Hindu imagination a 
very'short'WH. ' 

Nacchinarldniyar on Tollcdppiyamt by Arasan Shaumukanar, p. 106. 

The names of the twelve disciples of Agastya are mentioned^ as : 
Tolkappiyar, Adan KOtta^an, BuraKngam, ^©mputohey, Vaiyapikan, 
Vayppiyan, Panampapan, Kalaramban, Avinayan, Kakkapadmiyan, Natrattan, 
and Vamaiian. 

ifaM6Admto, l§anti, 48, 64 f, 

Trmapta krivah prithvtm krtvd nihshairiydm prabhuh | 

DaksMpdm ahmaedhdnte Kdiyapdyddadattatah 1| 

i2dmaya%o, Bala Kan<|. 
i^.F„ viii, 14. .. 

121 Yedic Index, i, 461. In the contrivances of various kinds are 

mentioned for crossing the waters : flam, rmu, duroy^a, and sangh-ala (Ayod. 

'..Kapd*» ii,''65). ■, ...^ • ■ ■ ■■ 

122 Fan. Bt., xiv, 5, 17. Yo vd apjavah samudram pras'mll 7ia sa tata udeti \ 

12® Ait. Br.y vi, 21. TadyatM sairdvatim ndvam pdrakdmdh samdroheyuh 

evamevaitd trsUubhah samdrohanti] 

1*4 e.g. VaniJcjandndm kshubhito yaiMrigamli (Brona, 26, 66). 

Vibhrashtd naurivdrpave , . . (ibid,, 45, 8). 

Tzrivd samudram va'^ijah sdfnrddM {8aup., 10, 23). 
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Bamayan,a, Bala Ka^d, 17 ; Ayod. Kaijda, 6. _ 

Surarinilayah Sahat sagarak mntdm patth, (MaMbharaia, omu, 

See profession forbidden for the Brahmans infra. Part IV. . 

Maghuvamia, ir, 50. PdradHn tato jetum pratasthe smalavartmam j 
128 Aftha^dstra, p. 300. / r - • ^ f 

Samudmgatih oeanaMUhah prakrsMabhayaymih | nishpratikarakha vanpatnan | 
*** Journal of American Oriental Society, iii, 296. 




PART IV 


THE EPOCH OP MODERN HINDUISM 




THE EPOCH OF MODERN HINDUISM 


I 

Kingdoms — ^Aryan and non- Aryan 

in the Buddhist age we find mention of non-Aryan kingdoms 
not much inferior to those of the Aryas in splendour and 
prosperity. Of the sixteen great kingdoms {maMjmupaddh) 
mentioned in Buddhist literature^ some are distinctly non-Aryan. 
These were Anga, Magadha, Kafi, Kosala, Vajji, Malla, Chedi, 
Vamfo, Kuru, Panchala, Maccha, ^urasena, AiS&ka, Avanti, 
Gandhara and Kambhoja. The earliest dynasty Imown in Indian 
historical period — the Sai^unaga— was non- Aryan. The Puranas 
say in regard to this line of Kings that its founder would make an 
end of the Kshatriyas.^ We also read that the kings of the earth 
after Mahapadma will be ^udra in origin ; and the Nandas 
were ^udras and perhaps of a servile class. The king of Kosala, 
Pasenadi, was evidently not a Kshatriya, but he is styled a raja 
and was not inferior to his Aryan fellow-kings. The Mauryas 
were certainly of very low extraction and, if we may believe 
the story in the Divyavaddna,^ Afoka was the son of Bindusara 
by a barber-woman. The Buddhist period discloses also the 
existence of some states with republican institutions, if all of them 
may not really be republics,^ such as the Zakiyas of Kapilavastu, 
Bhaggas of Sum^umara hill, Bulis of Allakappa, Kalamas of 
Kisaputta, Koliyas of Ramagama, Mallas of Ku^inara, and of 
Pava, Moriyas of Pippalavana, Videhas of Mithila, and Licchavis 
of Ve&li. Some of these were non-Aryan republics as their names 
signify. Further, the inscriptions of A^oka disclose the names of 
the Dravidian kingdoms of the Dekhan which were looked on 
by the Maurya emperor as outside the sphere of his authority, 
being independent border kingdoms.^ In the same period 
there was the establishment in the north-west ifontier, of the 
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send-lEdian provinces of the Indo-Bactrian and Indo:Parthian 
princes ; the firm rule of the Kusha^iias in Hindustan ; the settle- 
ment of the Kshatrapas in the west ; and the invasions of the 
wandering tribes from outside, such as the Sakas, Yuechis, and 
the Huns. Thus, all our authorities show that non-Aryan king- 
doms were advanced in the period imder survey, and India was 
subjecting herself to foreign influences. Though these may not 
have left any permanent or far-reaching marks on the cultural 
institutions of India, they certainly gave a new mould to her 
political life, and fashioned the social structure by introducing 
into it new blood and new ideas, which has made Indian society 
more complex and her social institutions more complicated. 

11 

The Influence of Bubdhism and Jainism 

The new religions of the Buddha and Mahavira promised 
a good and easy substitute for the old ceremonial religion of the 
Vedas. They seemed to many to open the door to a new 
era, not only of hope, but of promise. Though in their 
original form they were only a modification of Brahmanism, 
they soon grew to be separate systems of easy devotion. 
The Buddha’s message of love, renunciation and peace 
attracted numerous recruits from among those who got 
frightened by the difiSLculties of Brahmanical science. The 
^akyas were an Aryan clan, and the founder of Buddhism was 
an Aryan Kshatriya prince of the solar race. But these had 
mingled themselves with the non-Aryan folk and accepted 
many of their habits and ways of living. They were, therefore, 
not allowed to intermarry with other Aryan clans and seem to 
have developed the un-Acyan system of endogamy.®^ Thus, 
the clan to which Gautama Buddha belonged was itself liberal 
and tolerant, and it is therefore no wonder that a scion of the 
^akya clan should have founded a new religion in which the 
non-Aryan population possessed a tower of strength. The aspect 
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of BiiddMsm wMo^ appealed most to the non-Aryas was the 
reduction of the caste distinctions to a dull level, and they should 
have welcomed the creed of a reformer who held that whosoever 
are in bondage to the notions of birth or of lineage, or to the 
pride of social position or connexion by marriage, they are far 
from the best wisdom and righteousness’’.® Hence, there is 
hardly room for doubting that the ranks of the Buddha were 
mostly recruited from the lower castes and classes of the Indian 
society. Buddhism was essentially a religion of the proletariat. 

The authority of the Vedas was itself questioned, and people 
were taught to place their reliance on reason, not revela- 
tion, and to realize that efficacy lay in brotherly feeling and 
universal love rather than in inhuman sacrifices or costly rituals. 
An attempt was made to overthrow the very fundamental 
concepts of the Vedic Hindus, as is clear from the new 
definition of the four Vedas, which, Yuan Chwang says,^ 
was current in the Buddhist India of his time. The four Vedas 
are described as the science of health, architecture for worship 
and religious ceremonies, war and medicine. These Upa-Veda$ 
which were relegated to a subordinate position are seen now to 
take the first rank, and supersede the traditional classification. 
As Fergusson writes,® it may be said that no Aryan race in the 
pure form would have been converted to Buddhism or made to 
accept its main doctrines, for the leading features of that faith, 
atheism and absence of caste, are essentially non-Aryan. The 
chief scriptures of Buddhism are not in Sanskrit but in Pah 
and Magadhi, the language of the masses. The pillars of the 
new faith were not the ancient Aryan dynasties of the Indo- 
Gangetic plain, but the low-born dynasty of Magadha and, later, ' 
the Dravidians of Ceylon. The supremacy of Buddhism under 
Afoka and the tendency for that religion to become a political 
religion led naturally to a Brahmanical reaction the influence 
of which resulted in a revolt against the inquisitorial tyranny 
of Anoka’s system 
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III 

The Effect of the Philosophical Systems 

Ttere were certain internal tendencies appearing in tlie Hindu 
society itself wMch. disclose the innate aptitude of the Arya 
for accepting the liberal principles of toleration and religious 
freedom. The non-Aryan and lower classes were given relief 
with the rapid rise of rationalistic thought and philosophy 
that characterized the sixth and fifth centuries b.c. The Aryas 
took the lead in this movement for exemption from the round 
of ceremonies and for vouchsafing all an approach to the god- 
head, in whatever station of life one might be, or to whatever 
class or creed one might belong in the Hindu social classification. 
The highest spiritual attainment was made possible for every one 
as a Hindu. Thus, factors external and internal were working 
for the simplification of the complicated ceremonial system of 
the previous periods. The orthodox philosophy of the Sankhya, 
Yoga and Vedanta which enunciate the principle ‘Hhe same 
am I to all beings and I am spread out evenly before 
all’’, emphasized the importance of Jmna (knowledge 
divine) over Karma (duties). It has been interpreted that 
the Bhagavat Gltd^^ gives a secondary place to Vedic lore, 
because the latter attaches much importance to vishaya (subjects) 
characterized by the “three gwias^^ — satva, rajas and iamas. 
Krishna advises Arjuna to get rid of these shackles, for ‘' the 
external forms do not make the monk, it is only an attitude 
of non-attachment that makes one The sage and law-giver 
Yajnavalkya expresses the same idea in other words. “ A man 
is virtuous not for his abode in the forest ; it is only righteous 
conduct that makes one a hermit,” The masses must have 
profited by the philosophical reaction, for, though the Vedas 
were prohibited to them, the Dar^anas were not, and these 
latter were not claimed as the monopoly of any particular 
order in the society. It is true that the Sudras were not to 
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be allowed, according to tbe Smritis,^^ to bear tbe recitation 
ol tbe Yedic texts, to repeat them, or retain them ; and that 
tbe priest was, in general, prevented from explaining to them tbe 
boly law. But it was recognized that be was free to perform 
sncb ceremonies as required only tbe nse of tbe mar^ms in tbe 
Pnranas,^® wMcb were found in practice to be as efficacious 
from tbe spiritual point of view as those in tbe Vedic scriptures. 

Tbe tendency to question tbe validity of tbe Vedic sanction 
finds ample and emphatic illustration in tbe following words 
of tbe Buddha : Do not be guided by rumours, by that which 
is recorded in sacred books, by reasons or deductions which appear 
to be reasonable or logical simply because of their external 
appearance of the possible ; do not believe because it is tbe 
ascetic or teacher that speaks ; but when by your personal 
conviction you recognize that such and such things are bad 
and to be rejected, that they are blameworthy and that they 
are fit to be discarded, that they lead to evil and to suffering, 
you must reject them.’" 

IV 

Daiva and Asoba 

The old distinction between Deva and Asura which applied 
at first to the Indian Aryas verms the Assyrians, and later to the 
gods and the demons, does not appear to have held rigorously 
in this period. The gradual fusion of the two cults, and the 
influence of the new philosophical systems, added to the force 
of the rationalistic teachings of the Buddha, led to a broad classic 
fication of all practices and observances into daiva and asura 
irrespective of the doers of the deeds. Such practices belonged 
to the first class as were good and righteous, while the latter 
included all unwholesome and unrighteous actions. We read 
in the Bhagavat Gita: ''There are. only two classes of beings 
in God’s creation — daiva and mura^ 
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V 

The Dooteine of Teansmigeation 

Both the Sankhya and the Vedanta as well as the Buddhist and 
Jaina works teach that the soul never dies, but passes through 
an endless series of lives. It is said to throw off the old and 
worn-out clothing, and wear new robes This doctrine is 
known as transmigration. This is held by many scholars as 
not consonant with the teaching of the Veda and as an innovation 
in the Aryan religion. It may be observed that, as the Vedas 
contain the germs of the later philosophical treatises in India, 
they contain the rudimentary ideas of a doctrine in which the 
soul of the deceased, instead of being destroyed, appears again 
enshrouded in a new physical frame. Ancient Indian scriptures 
contain such a bewildering compound of mysticism, symbolism, 
magic and religion that it is likely that those that work in the 
field are apt to lose sight of such features and facts as could 
not be easily comprehended tinder their own rules of interpreta- 
tion and reasoning, as being outside the vision of the Vedic 
seers and singers of distant antiquity. It is desirable that 
we take the note of caution sounded by Max Miiller,^’^ not 
to adopt *Hhat laziest of all expedients, that of ascribing 
all that seems barbarous in Indian religion to the influences of 
the aboriginal inhabitants of the country of whom we know next 
to nothing There is a tendency with scholars to attribute all 
ideas in Hinduism that seem unaccountable according to accepted 
notions and theories, to the influence of the non- Aryan peoples. 

Bloomfield is of the opinion that the doctrine of trans- 
migration is likely to have been borrowed by Brahmanical 
Hinduism from some of the aboriginal non- Aryan tribes of India. 
We read in the Oamhridge Eutory of India, “We have no reason 
to doubt that such ideas were prevalent among the aboriginal 
tribes with which the Aryans mixed. But these vague ideas 
are totally inadequate to account for the belief in transmigration, 
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and the theory must, it -would seem, have been a discovery 
of the school of seekers after the nature of truth, who arrived 
at it on the one side from the popular beliefs of the peoples 
f^TYi nng whom they lived, and on the other from the conception 
of the Brahama^ias that death could be repeated in the next 
world.” Keith writes that this doctrine “ is not an early one 
in luiliau philosophy. Most authorities are agreed that it can 
be found only in the Upanishads, that is to say, very little 
before 600 B.c., if indeed at all before. Nor can we safely say 
that the doctrine as an articulate theory existed long before 
it appears in the literature. We must not exaggerate the fact 
that the Buddha accepted the doctrine into a view that it was 
then a universal philosophical belief 

Let us examine whether there are in the Vedic scriptures 
any evidences of the doctrine of transmigration. The theory 
of the soul being enshrouded in a new body is hinted in a 
funeral hymn of the Yajur-Veda and of the AtJiarm-Yeda 
which is addressed to the dead body, and which reads 
thus : “ This garment has now come first to thee ; remove 
that one that thou didst wear here before; knowing, 
do thou follow along -with what is offered and bestowed, 
where it is given thee variously among men of various 
connexion.” After this prayer, a new cloth is thrown over the 
body. In the above passage is suggested the simile of the soul 
wearing a new body, as the man is made to wear a new cloth. 
After death the man was supposed to be split up into three 
parts, one going to the earth, one to the region of the sun and 
wind, and the third being aja (unborn).®* This suggests the idea 
of rebirth for the soul. The dead body is thus addressed in two 
passages of the Rig-Veda^: “Go according to thy merit 
{dharma) to earth or heaven.” This may probably indicate 
that the Aryas had knowledge of the principle that was developed 
later, that the nature of the rebirth depended on the quality 
of the deeds done or virtue attained in the previous birth. 
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''Leaving sin and evil, (tlie soul of) the dead man seeks anew 
his dwelling, and bright with glory wears another body,’^ 2 ^ 
" Varuiga, 0 my Lord, have mercy on me ; may I not enter again 
this house of clay/’ In these passages there is reference to 
the soul taking a new body which is described as the 
earthy tenement. Ushas, the goddess of dawn, is addressed 
in two passages of the Veda as the one that is born again 
It cannot be doubted that pumrjayamma and pumrbhu as 
applied to this deity have some reference to a belief in 
a " new birth ”, besides being the natural observation of 
a daily phenomenon. These texts show that the Vedic 
Aryas were acquainted with some of the elementary ideas of 
metempsychosis. Out of such hazy ideas arose the fully developed 
doctrine of transmigration. The evolution of this principle 
may have received an impetus from the view current among 
the animists that the souls on the death of men can pass into 
new forms, animal or vegetable.^® In the light of the evidence 
adduced above, it will not be right to suppose that the doctrine 
of transmigration was borrowed by the Aryas from the non- 
Aryan or aboriginal peoples of India. It may be a heritage of 
both the Aryan and non-Aryan peoples, and is the cornerstone 
of the religion of the Hindus as well as the Buddhists. 

VI 

Social Classification 

The social grades among the people of this period show some 
more complexity than in the previous epoch. The Jatakas 
show that besides the usual four castes there were certain low 
tribes Qimajdtiyd) and low trades (hmaiippdni), and lastly, 
the Chandalas, Pulka&s and slaves.^’' Towards the close of 
the period we find foreigners who had settled permanently on 
the Indian soil, such as Sakas, Pahlavas, etc. There was 
apparently a tendency to bring aU classes of people into the 
social system. But Rhys Davids goes a little too far when he 
says, " poor men could become nobles and both could become 
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Braliinaiis/Utliat *Hlie fact of intermamage is undoubted'*, 
and that the greatest chasm between the proudest Ksbatriya 
on the one hand and the lowest Cha^dafa on the other was 
bridged over by a number of imperceptible stages Siich quota- 
tions as he could give from the Jatakas show, no doubt, that 
changes of occupation were not uncommon and that there were 
irregular unions, the offspring of such unions sometimes styling 
themselves as Kshatriyas and Brahmans. 

It is clear that some confusion had risen in society about the 
caste system. The following conversation in the AmhaUha 
Sntta of the Dlgha Nihaya is interesting in this connexion 

Buddha : What think you, Amhattha ? Suppose a yoimg 
Kshatriya should have connexion with a Brahmana maiden 
and from their intercourse a son should be born. Now would 
the son thus born to the Brahmana maiden of the Kshatriya 
youth receive a seat and water from the Brahmans ? 

Ambattha : Yes, he would, Gotama. 

Bud. : But would the Brahmans allow him to partake of the 
feast offered to the dead or of the rice boiled in milk or of the 
offerings to the gods or of the food sent as a present ? 

Amb, : Yes, they would, Gotama, 

Bud. : But would the Brahmans teach him their scriptures 
or not? 

Amb. ; They would, Gotama. 

Bud. : But would he be shut off or not from their women ? 

Amb. : He would not be shut off. 

Bud. : But would the Kshatriyas allow him to receive the 
consecration ceremony of one of their kind? 

Amb. : Certainly not, Gotama. 

: Bud. : Why not that ? 

Amb. : Because he is not of pure descent on the mother's side. 

The Buddha concludes the conversation with the remarlcs, 

Then, Ambattha, whether one compares women with women, 
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or men witli men, the Kshatriyas are superior and the Brahmans 
inferior/’ 

There is clearly an attempt made by the lower orders in the 
society to decry the merits of the Brahmana caste and to extol 
the Eshatriyas, probably, because they formed the royal caste. 
The Eshatriyas are described in the Anguttara 'NiMya ^^ as 

fair in colour, fine in presence and stately to behold In 
the Jatakas, Brahmans are spoken of as low-born ” when 
compared with the Eshatriyas.®^ The same spirit is in eYidence 
in the IJpanishads where we have instances of Eshatriyas 
possessing more religious wisdom than the Brahmans. Pravahana 
Jaivali, a kshatriya sage, asked Svetaketu Ixuneya five questions 
which puzzled the latter, ^vetaketu went to his father Gautama 
and said, " That fellow of a Eajanya asked me five questions, 
and I could not answer any of them.” Gautama being himself 
perplexed went to the king, who replied, This knowledge did 
not go to any Brahmana before you and the teaching belonged 
in all the world to the Kshatriya class alone.” The famous 
Ajatafetru king of Kafi is also said to have instructed a proud 
Brahmana in the Atmavidyd. The same fact is illustrated in the 
story of King Asvapati solving the diifficult questions on theology 
which could not be answered by a Brahmana priest.®® 

It is probable that the story of Nahusha contains the question, 
why the members of the priestly caste should not be made to 
render menial service or engage themselves in low occupa- 
tions. In Nahusha’s own language the story runs thus : ** I 
was a king called Nahusha, known as the son of Ayus, and fifth 
in descent from Soma. By my sacrifices, austere fervour, sacred 
study, self-restraint and valour, I acquired the undisturbed 
sovereignty of the three worlds. When I had attained that 
dominion, pride took possession of my soul ; a thousand 
Brahmans bore my vehicle. Becoming elated by the 
pomp of my royalty, and contemning the Brahmans, 
I was reduced to this condition by Agastya.” ‘‘ Formerly, 
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as' I moved, through, the sky on a celestial car, intoxicated with 
self-conceitj I regarded' no one but myself. All the inhabitants 
of the ■ three worlds, BrShmanical rishis, Gods, Gandharvas, 
:Yakshas, Ralcshasas, Pannagas, paid me tribute. Such was the 
power of my gajze that on what creature soever I fixed my eyes, 
I straightway robbed him of his energy. A thousand of the great 
sages bore my vehicle. That misconduct it was, 0 king, which 
burled me from my high estate. For I then touched with my 
foot the sage Agastya who was carrying me. Agastya in his 
wrath called out to me, ‘ Fall thou, a serpent.^ Hurled there- 
fore from my magnificent car, and fallen from my prosperity, 
as I descended headlong 1 felt that I had become a serpent. 
I entreated the Brahmana (Agastya) that my curse may be ter- 
minated. ‘ Thou, 0 reverend riski, should forgive one who has 
been deluded through inconsiderateness,’ and Yuddhishthira, 
the king of righteousness, freed me from his curse.” The failure 
of Nahusha shows also the powder of Brahmanical penance. 

That some endeavours were made by the Buddhists and the 
Jainas to defy the old and prevailing classification is in evidence 
in the definition of the word Brahmana given in the Vttara- 
dhyayana Sutra.^^ “He who does not injure living beings in any 
of the three ways, thought, word and deed, is a Brahmana ; the 
Brahmana does not speak an untruth from anger or for fun ; by 
one’s actions one becomes a Brahmapa or Kshatriya or Vaifya 
or ^udra.’^ 

“Not matted hair nor heritage of birth 
^ Can prove the Brahman nay, but sterling worth 
And truthfulness and inward purity. 

What hoots jour sack-cloth and your tonseled hair ? 

On outward things, poor fools, ye, lavish care ! 

■Ye who are 'rotting, rotting inwardly.” 

Patanjali/’^ the great grammarian and' philosopher, seems to 
make a distinction between Brahmans by birth only and those 
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witk the additional qualifications penance (tapas) and knowledge 
By neglecting the Veda the Brahmana becomes 
degraded into a ^udra.^’’ As an elephant made of wood, as an 
antelope made of leather, such is a Brahman.a withont Vedic 
learning, these three having nothing but the name.'^® 

VII 

Novel Maebiage Systems 

In the Dhaima&stras we meet with marriage of eight kinds.'®^ 
They are Brahma, Daiva, Arsha, Prdjdjpatya, Asiira, Gdndharva^ 
Rdkshasa, and Paiidcha, These forms had come to be accepted 
in the period of the Smritis, and are thus described : The free 
gift of his daughter by the father to a man learned in the Veda 
and of good conduct is the Brahma form. When she is given 
away to the bridegroom fully decked with ornaments with the 
advice, This is thy wife, may both of you perform together 
your lawful duties,’’ the marriage rite is known as Prajapatya. 
The marriage where the bride’s father takes from the bridegroom 
one or two pairs of bulls and cows is known as Arsha, When 
she is given to an officiating priest within the religious 
enclosure, while a sacrifice is being performed, we have the Daiva 
kind of marriage. That voluntary union in wedlock of a woman 
and her lover resulting from a union of hearts is called 
Gandharva. In the Asura type the bridegroom is said to give 
as much wealth as he can afford to the bride’s father. When the 
maiden is wedded after being forcibly captured from her parent’s 
home, there is the Rakshasa variety. When a man by stealth 
seduces a girl while sleeping or when she has lost her senses 
and afterwards weds her, the marriage rite is termed Paisacha. 

Of these forms of marriage some appear to be distinctly due 
to non-Aryan influences. Brahma, Daiva, Prajapatya and Arsha 
are the only strictly Aryan forms, for these alone were lawful 
for a Brahmana. The Gandharva is permitted for the Kshatriyas 
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and some would even recommend it to all the castes, because 
it is based on mutual affection of the contracting parties. 
Though Gandharva, Asura, Rakshasa and Paisacha have also 
received recognition in the law-codes, they oxight to belong, as 
the names signify, only to the non-Aryan peoples indicated by 
them. The Asura form was prevalent in the period of the Epics 
in the Kekaya country and among the Uttara Madras ; and it is 
stated that both Da^aratha and Dhritarashtra got their wives 
Kaikey! and GandhM from the respective countries paying their 
kings huge presents of money. Similarly, the seimre of Subhadra 
by Arjuna, like the attempts to carry away Sita and Draupadi 
by Havana and Jayadratha, may be cited as instances of the 
infiltration of the Rakshasa form into the social system of the 
same period of Indian history. 

Modern marria ge customs among some of the primitive peoples 
of South India agree with these practices. For example, 
the practice is prevalent among the Todas of the Nilgiri 
district of the gift of buffaloes at the marriage, by the 
bridegroom to the bride’s party. It may be that buffaloes were 
given because these animals were the totem of this tribe, and 
therefore held sacred and presented at the ceremony of marriage. 
But the practice of giving buffaloes seems also reminiscent of 
a possible acceptance by this tribe of what was prevalent 
as the Arsha among the more advanced tribes. The Rakshasa 
form of marriage obtains among the Kallars and the Maravars 
of the Tinnevelly district of the Madras Presidency, and more 
clearly among the Khonds of Central India and among the 
Yenadis of Nellore district. This form is known as marriage 
by capture ”, and may be described thus : On the day fixed 
for the marriage the bride duly decked and covered with a blanket 
is carried by the uncle accompanied by the village-girls to the 
husband’s house. On the road the procession is met hy the 
bridegroom and his party with their faces and bodies covered, 
and armed with bamboo sticks. The bridesmaids begin an attack 
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on the bridegroom-party with stones and sticks, and the people 
that accompany the bridegroom resist the attacks with their 
bamboo posts. This mock-fight goes on when the uncle of the 
bridegroom snatches the bride and carries her ofi to the proposed 
husband’s house. This form contains two interesting elements : 
seizure of the girl and the apparent claim that the uncle 
had to have the girl for his own son. The latter is 
indicative of the prevalence of the system of ‘'marriage of 
cousins ” among the Dravidian tribes. Among the Nayadis of 
Malabar there is a strange ceremony in connexion with marriage. 
The bride is kept alone inside a hut with a pole on hand which 
she stretches out now on one side now on another to be seized by 
him who can. All round, stand young men eagerly attempting 
to snatch the stick. The game goes on like this for a while 
and he that forcibly wrests the stick from oS the maiden’s hand 
is declared the bridegroom. Here is a primitive method of 
testing the bridegroom’s strength on which depended his 
eligibility to have the girl for wife. This reminds us of that form 
of Gandharva marriage in which the bridegroom’s valour was 
tested among the Kshatriyas at a tournament, and he that won 
got the girl. 

VIII 

ViSVAMiTRA AOT VaSISHTHA 

We find that as a result of the miscegenation that was going on 
in the society of the Hindus, various mixed and sub-castes 
were formed.^^ Gradual passage from one caste to another 
seemed possible, and is indicated in the literature of the period. 
The change of castes in the higher ranks is denoted by the legend 
of Vi^vamitra becoming a Brahmaua.^^ There should have 
existed more than one Visvamitra in Indian history and tradition. 
But the lives of all the Visvamitras taken together would lead us 
to the conclusion that the story was one of gradual evolution 
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of a Kshatriya pmoe from liis original status to that of a Bmh- 
nmtshi (Brahma^a sage). His ambition was that be should be 
placed ou the same level with Vasisbtba, who stands in Indian 
tradition for the perfect and orthodox Brahmana ideal. As we 
have already narrated, Vi^vamitra appeared as the bard of the 
ten kings of non- Aryan and mixed tribes against Vasishtha who 
was the priest of the pure Aryan race of the Tritsus under their 
long Sudas. In this battle Vi^vamitra and party were defeated, 
and Vasishtha got the triumph over his rival. This struggle that 
appears between the two sages is continued to the later ages. The 
two are seen again in the Rdmdyam to enter into a quarrel over 
a cow Gabala, the yielder of all that was desired, Vi^vamitra 
the EdjarsJii goes to the hermitage of Vasishtha, and is accorded 
a hearty reception that befitted a king. He is surprised that in 
the wilderness so much was possible for Vasishtha, and knew that 
it was all due to the divine cow that the Brahmapa sage had with 
him. He must have it at any cost. Arguments were of no avail 
with Vasishtha, and a serious quarrel ensued. Visvamitra had 
to retreat discomfited and disgraced. The cow Sabala over 
which the engagement took place between the two may be 
interpreted as nothing less than the Bmhmamrchas (effulgent 
Brahmanical wisdom) that Vasishtha had possessed to an 
eminent degree. This divine knowledge represented in the cow 
would not leave the Brahma^ia sage and could not be acquired 
now by this Kshatriya saint {RdjarsM), After this defeat, the 
spirit of emulation is roused in the latter, and he is prepared for 
self-restraint, mortification and abstinence. He learns that 
what cannot be achieved by force may be attained by peace, 
love, and goodwill that are the result of penance. Ha betakes 
himself to the lonely forests, having realized the charms of solitude, 
to issue to humanity his lasting and momentous message from 
there. He performs the most severe penances, but meets with 
formidable obstacles on his path of progress, which seemed to 
put his mettle to the test. The dfficulties he had to encounter 
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were many and varied in nature. The path to heaven was lined 
with thorns. The impediments appear in the shape of Snnah^epa, 
Menaka, Tri&nku and Hari^chandxa.^® 

The legend of Sunah^epa is thus narrated in the Udmayana : 
Ambarisha, the king of Ayodhya, was performing an elaborate 
sacrifice, when Indra, the chief of the gods, becoming jealous of 
the powers of the king, carried off the animal that was intended 
as the sacrificial victim. The priests gave the verdict that the 
loss could be made up only by substituting a human victim. 
After trying in vain to find out the lost animal, the king found a 
rishi by name Richika who had three sons one of whom he 
was prepared to part with. The father was attached to the 
eldest and the mother to the youngest. SunahSepa, the middle 
one, finding that his parents were in a dilemma, offered himself 
to be sacrificed. He was sold for a crore of nishkas (gold pieces), 
a hundred thousand cows and large quantities of jewellery, 
^unah^epa was being taken along, and he met on the way his 
uncle, Vi^vamitra, to whom the story was told. Vi^vamitra 
contrived a way out of the difficulty, to vouchsafe his nephew 
long life, and to keep the promise. He taught ^imah^epa 
two divine verses which were to be repeated when he was about 
to be sacrificed. According to the account given in the Aitareya 
BrahmanaA^ the verses were: Which god now, of all the 
immortal Beings, shall we invoke ? Who shall give us back to 
the great Aditi, that I may behold my father and mother ? Let 
us invoke the graceful name of Agni, the first of the Gods. He 
shall give us back to the great Aditi, and at the same time 
enable us to behold our father and mother.’’’ When these 
verses were repeated, as he was about to be immolated, the 
gods being pleased bestowed long life on Sunah^epa, who 
thereafter became the adopted son of Vi,^vamitra, with the 
name Devarata. In this story Vi^vamitra shows that by the 
magic of his mantras he was able to endow a mortal with 
immortality. But before he cotild reach this acme of his penance, 
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lie had to overcoHie various bonds that seemed to tie Mm down, 
and make the homon faxtber and farther from his reach. 

The story of Menaka is intended to show that to get rid of 
desires and to be detached like the globule of water on a lotus 
leaf are among the essential conditions for the realization of 
spiritual salvation. It has given the occasion for the famous 
stanza in Sanskrit : “ Even sages like Vi^vamitra and Para&m 
given tip to very hard penance, subsisting on Nature’s gifts 
like wind, water and leaves, even they have yielded to passion 
and become enamoured of the charms of women. What then 
needs be said of ordinary folk accustomed to rich, delicious 
and substantial food ? ’’ He realizes that after the birth of 
a daughter, iSakuntala, as the Buddha realized in later 
times after the birth of Rahula. He therefore continues 
his penance. 

Yet another difficulty presented itself, and thatwas in Tri^anku. 
Tri^anlai was a good and pious king of the solar race. He was 
ambitious to be translated to heaven with his physical body, 
and would perform such sacrffice as would yield him the desired 
result. Vasishtha, his family priest, declared it impossible. 
Vasishtha’s sons, who were then approached, cursed him to 
become a Ghaud^la. He appealed to ViiSvamitra, who gave 
him the promise to lift him up to heaven, as he had wanted. 
A sacrifice was performed and as a result Tri^anku ascended 
to heaven. But his way was obstructed by Indra and the other 
gods. The proud sage in his wrathful egoism retorted that 
Indra would be displaced from his high pedestal. As a com- 
promise, the prince was given a place midway between heaven 
and earth, and is supposed to have taken his place among the 
stars in the sky. Viivamitra did not feel satisfied, and the fate 
of his protege— he was cnrsed to hang head downwards — ^taught 
him a new lesson. 

The story of Hari^chandra is one of the most pathetic in 
Indian literature, the king having, been reduced to the worst 
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straits by Vi^vamitra. The story of tMs king is given 
in a very elaborate form in tie Marka^deya Purmyz. He 
was B> RdjarsM renowned for bis justice, piety and cbarity. 
On one occasion while the king was hunting, he heard the sound 
of some female lamentations which apparently came from the 
Sciences which were being mastered by Vi^vamitra in a way 
unknown before, and which cried out in alarm at the superiority 
achieved by the sage,^^ Hari^chandra as the defender of the 
weak and the oppressed among his subjects ran to the rescue 
of these, thereby provoking the wrath of Visvamitra. The 
Sciences were instantly cursed by the sage to perish. The 
king felt helpless and said that he had merely done the duty 
of a Kshatriya, which lay in the bestowal of gifts on the 
poor and the needy, protection of his subjects and war against 
enemies. Vi^vamitra demanded a gift of Hari^chandra, and the 
good king promised anything of the former’s choice, gold, his own 
son, his body, wife, life, kingdom and good fortune. Little by 
little the sage stripped the king of all his belongings, leaving him 
nothmg but his wife and son, barely clothed. The Mng was driven 
to flee with his queen Saibya and son Rohitasva. He went to 
Benares, there to meet the ubiquitous and unsatiated sage, 
who demanded his wife and child. The kmg that never swerved 
from the truth, parted with his wife and child in great grief 
to satisfy the relentless Visvamitra. He was now alone and 
helpless ; the last rag had been taken from him. He ofiered to 
sell himself when more was demanded. He sought service under 
a Chandala. But this Chaudala was the god Dharma himself. 
Harifchandra was now put to guard a cemetery. Meantime 
his wife and son were in service with a Brahmana, and one day 
the boy was bitten by a snake to death. So the mother took 
the dead body of the child to be cremated at the burning ghat. 
The king and queen recognized each other after some time and 
broke out into lamentations. At last they both agreed that, 
having lost the only solace of their life, this life was not worth 
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keeping, and resolved to lay their frame at the very pyre which 
was to consume the child. At this critical juncture appeared on 
the scene Vi^vamitra, Dharma and all the gods, who proclaimed 
that he, his wife and son had conquered heaven by their works 
Visvamitra takes to much harder penance to reach perfection. 

In this way the great sage got rid of the various shackles such 
as lust, anger, desire, pride and jealousy which acted as drags 
on his onward march. He got gradual recognition from being 
a Maharaja, first as a Rdjarshi, then as a Maharslii, and lastly 
as BrahrmrshL He was not satisfied until Vasishtha would 
claim him as equal to himself. The merit of Visvamitra lies 
in the fact that he was a wonderful example of one who worked 
his way to the highest bliss by dint of his own personal efforts, 
in spite of natural predisposition to passion of every kind. 

The story of Visvamitra only illustrates how it was not easy 
even for one endowed with such large strength, wisdom and 
power to get elevated from the status of a Kshatriya to that of a 
Brahmaua. It was only as a result of very severe processes 
of self-discipline and interiorization that even a Kshatriya 
could achieve the spirituality of a Brahmaua. When by a 
simple wave of the magic wand (Brahmadan^) Vasishtha was 
able to destroy the immense hosts that had accompanied 
Visvamitra, the latter exclaims, /‘Fie upon the valour of the 
Kshatriya ; verily the valour is of the Brahmaua ! ’’ 

IX 

lUEVATlOH AHB DeOEABATION OF CaSTES 

Thus, the passage of a person of a lower caste to the higher 
was not a fact very easily accomplished. But the possibilities 
are shown for an offspring to become gradually elevated in succes- 
sive births, as a result of caste-mixture. “ By the power of 
austerities and of high birth these races obtain here among men 
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jnore exalted or lower rank in successive birtlis.’’ Seven 
generations are declared necessary for elevation in tke case of 
awfowu marriages, i.e, ‘‘ if tke daughter of a Brahmaija and a 
^udra female and her descendants all marry Brahmans, the 
offspring of the sixth female descendant of the original couple will 
attain the qualities of a Brahmana, and eventually Brahmanical 
status.” Similarly, for degradation, '' if the son of a Brahmana 
and of a ^udra female and his descendants all marry ^udra 
wives, the seventh descendant will sink to the level of a Stidra.” 
Complications cropped up in the social structure, and the 
question that the Indian law-givers had to solve was two-fold. 
First, what was the status of the offspring of these inter-caste 
unions, and secondly, were they to follow the caste of the father 
or of the mother? Elaborate regulations had to be framed 
for determining exactly the caste to which a particular child 
should belong. The problem was somewhat similar to the 
modern one of war-babies ”, though brought about by different 
circumstances. 

X 

Rules eeuardino Mabeiage and Inheeitance 

The general rule in regard to marriage was that no one should 
be allowed to marry out of his or her own caste. Intermarriage 
among castes, whether annhma or pratiloma, was considered 
inadvisable and undesirable.^^ Anuhma impKed the marriage 
of a man of a higher caste with a woman of a lower one, and 
pratiloma meant the reverse— that of a woman of a higher caste 
to a man of lower grade. At first, even the former was prohibited 
on principle. We read, “ Children of a Brahmana by women 
of the three lower castes, of a Kshatriya by wives of the two 
lower to him, and of the Vaifya by a woman of the Sudra caste, 
are all called apmada (base-bom).” We find evidence of this 
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ideal m tlie Biiddliist texts. There is a story in the Dmyam- 
where a Cha:gL<Jala chief Tri^anku requested for his sort 
the hand of the daughter of a Brahmana* Trisankn says, 
‘‘ Give your daughter Prakrit! to my son Sardhlakarua as wife ; 
I shall pay you as much money as hulaiulka (present due to your 
family) as you deem fit/" The Brahmana Pushkarasara got 
offended and told Tri^anku, No one, be he a Brahmana, 
Kshatriya, Vai^ya or ^udra, Chancjala or Pukka^a can marry 
out of his own caste.’" However, it eventuated that a man of 
the higher castes could take a wife from any of the lower castes 
or from all, but not vice versa This is why in our works, 
secular and religious, the marriage of a Brahmana with women 
from all the four castes is legaUzied.^^ As regards the right of 
inheritance, with some small variations we find that the son by 
a Brahmana woman was entitled to four shares of the property ; 
that by a Kshatriya to three ; the one by a Vaifya woman to 
two ; and that by a ^udra woman had one share. That is, 

The son by a Brahmana woman got 4/10 


Kshatriya 

3/10 

Vaifya 

2/10 

^udra 

1/10 


Similarly, ‘"if there are three sons of a Brahmana (by wives of 
different castes), but no one by a Sudra among them, they shall 
divide the estate into nine parts.” That is, 

The son by a Brahmana woman got 4/9 
„ „ Kshatriya „ 3/9 

„ „ Vailya „ 2/9 

“If there are three sons by wives of different castes, but m 
Vaifys' among them, they shall 'divide ' the estate into eight 
parts.” , /That is, ■. 

The son by a Brahmana woman got 4/8 
„ „ Kshatriya „ 3/8 

„ „ Sudra „ 1/8 
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“If tliere are three sons but no Kshatriya among them, they 
shall divide into seven parts.” That is, 

The son by a Brahmana woman got 4/7 
„ „ Vaifya „ 2/7 

„ „ ^Qdra „ 1/7 

“ If there is no Brahmana wife among them, the sons shall 
divide the property into six parts.” That is, 

The son by a Kshatriya woman got 3/6 
„ „ Vai^ya „ 2/6 

„ „ toa „ 1/6 

Next, If there are sons of a Kshatriya by a Kshatriya, a 
Vai^ya and a Siidra wife, the mode of division shall be the same,’’ 
That is, 

The son by the Kshatriya woman got 3/6 
Vai^ya „ 2/6 

„ „ ^ndra „ 1/6 

** If there are two sons of a Brahmana, the one by a Brahmana 
woman, and the other by a Kshatriya woman, they shall divide 
the estate into seven parts.” That is, 

The son by the Brahmana woman got 4/7 ^ 

„ „ Kshatriya „ 3/7 

If there are two sons for a Brahmaria by a Brahmana and 
a Vaisya wife, the estate was to be divided into six parts.” That is. 

The son by the Brahmana woman got 4/6 
„ „ Vaisya „ 2/6 

If a Brahmana had two sons, one by a Brahmana wife and the 
other by a Sudra, the estate was divided into five parts.” That is, 

The son by the Brahmana woman got 4/5 
„ „ Siidra „ 1/5 

“ If a Brahmana has only one son, he shall own the whole estate, 
whether he be by a Brahmai^a, Kshatriya or Vaisya wife.” 
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“ If a Kshatriya has only one son, either by a Kshatriya or 
a Vai^ya wife, the rule shall be the same.” 

“ If a Vaifya has only one son, born of a Vai^ya wife, the rule 
is the same.” 

“ The only son of a ^udra by a ^Mra wife shall be the heir 
to the whole property.” 

“A ^udra, who is the only son of a father belonging to the 
‘ twice-bom ’ caste, shall inherit only one half of the property.” 

“ Sons who are equal in caste to their father shall receive 
equal shares.” 

“ If there are two sons by a Brahmana wife, and one son by 
a Sudia wife, the estate shall be divided into nine parts ; and 
of these, the two sons by the Brahmapa wife shall take four 
parts each, and the son of the ^udra wife shall have a single part.” 

“ If there are two sons by a ^udra, and one son by a Brahmapa 
wife, the estate was to be divided into six parts. The son of the 
Brahmapa wife was to have four parts, while each of the two 
sons by the ^udra wife was to have one part.” 

XI 

Anuloma and Pbatilqma 

Intermarriage among castes having become a current practice,®* 
the problem that the law-givers had to solve was, which form 
of marriage may be tolerated, anuhma or pratUoma, being the 
less of the two evils? We know, on eugenic grounds, that the 
vitality of that race will be imperilled in which marriages 
are frequent of women of the higher castes with men of the 
lower ones. In these cases the efficiency of the species diminishes 
quickly. That this principle was clearly known to the Hindu 
law-givers is evident from the following : “ The marriage of a 
Sudra with a Brahmapa woman entitles the issue to be classified 
as a Chapdala, the most miserable of human beings.” To 
prevent degradation tj pratiloma, ths Manusmriti lays down that 
“ the person that is begotten by an Aryan on a non-Aryan female 
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will have the qualities of an Axya, while he whom an Ajryan 
mother bears to a non-Aryan father remains imlike an Arya.” 

Men who are ontcastes, who approach females of higher rank, 
beget races still more worthy to be excluded/’ The idea is that 
praiih'im hd^diB to degradation. Legal safeguards also appear 
to have been provided against connexions, for, whereas 

a man of the first three castes who has illicit connexion with a 
Sudra woman is merely to be punished, a ^udra who commits 
the offence with a woman of the higher castes is to suffer capital 
punishment.®^ The ancient Indians that framed the rules 
had known that society had gone off the rails and may 
have had in their minds the spiritual and moral vigour of the 
Hindu race as the most important consideration. The rules 
disclose the instinct of race-preservation. If, as it has been 
shown, the Brahmana stood for a high standard of intellect, 
morality, and good conduct, it is no wonder that the higher 
classes should have been jealous to perpetuate the qualities 
of the Brahmana, keeping in mind the sound eugenic principles 
of heredity.®® As the Greek philosopher and poet, Theognis of 
Megara, put it, when the good mingles with the base, the 
stock of our folk becomes tarnished. 

XII 

Kshetea AND BiJA Nyata 

The following general rules found in the Tishm^ Smriti ^^ will 
furnish at the same time the general principles which the 
Brahmanical law-givers laid down as regards intermarriage 
between castes : 

Sons begotten on women equal in caste to their husbands 
are equal in caste to their father.” 

Sons begotten on women of lower castes become of the 
caste of their mothers.” 

** Sons begotten on women of higher castes are despised 
by the ' twice-born b” 
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Tims, whereas the first was normal, and the second, though 
leading to degradation, may have been tolerated, the last 
was condemned altogether. The bases on which these rules were 
framed were the hsketra and hlja nyaya. The latter was taken to 
be the more important criterion, as having perhaps larger 
influence on the intellectual and moral qualities of the offspring. 
As we read in the code of Manu,®^ of the two, hsJietra and blja, 
some praise the first, some second, some both. The proper 
decision is that the seed is more important, even though good seed 
in bad soil becomes degenerate.’’ So far as the purity of the race 
was concerned, the mother was more important a factor than the 
father. We find in the VasisTitha “ the Achdrya is ten 

times more venerable than an Upddhydya ; the father a hundred 
times more than the Achdrya ; and the mother a thousand 
times more than the father.” The Bhagavat-Qitd deals clearly 
with the necessity for safeguarding the purity of the women 
in the family and society, on the important ground, viz. “ if 
women become wicked and corrupted, there will be impurity of 
castes.” On these grounds pratiloma marriages were absolutely 
prohibited, whereas anuloma connexions being less detrimental 
to the progress of the race were left less condemned. Absolute 
prohibition was ont of the question now, and could not be enforced. 
In this way an attempt was made to minimize the evil effects 
of the forces working against the purity of castes by preserving 
as far as was practicable the purity of women of the higher 
classes. 

XIII 

Regulations begabbing Occupations 

The law-givers seem to have realized that the intermixture 
of castes was brought about not only by the admixture of blood 
(yoni), but by the pursuit of forbidden occupations (dchdra), for, 

in the absence of any distinctive function or profession, Aryas 
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and amryas QXQ equal * in status\’’®® The confusion of occupations 
is illustrated clearly in Jataka literature. We have examples 
of a Brahmana physician, a weaver as an archer, a Kshatriya 
prince as an archer, a trader, a labourer, and an idohmaker, 
a Setthi as a trader and as a potter, Brahma^ia traders, and 
Brahmana hunters and trappers. Kusa, a prince, becomes an 
apprentice by turn under a potter, a basket-maker, florist and 
cook.®® Therefore as a preventive measure, it was ruled that 
the occupations of the higher castes should not be adopted by 
the lower classes, and that the former should not degrade them- 
selves by engaging in occupations intended for the latter.®’’ 
It was enjoined as a state-duty to regulate the occupations 
pertaining to the various classes in the society. The king is 
advised to pay attention to the laws of various localities, families, 
and different classes of people, and make the four classes fulfil 
their respective duties.®® In the Nasik cave inscription Gautami- 
putra Bala^ri is proud of “having stopped the contamination 
of the four mrms (castes) A man of low caste who through 
covetousness lives by the occupations of a hi^er one, shall bo 
deprived of his property and banished from the realm.®® In the 
Buddhist scriptures we read that the usual way in which out- 
casting was done was by shaving the man and cutting him dead 
by pouring ashes over him, thus banishing him from the land 
and the township."^® Similarly, various punishments were pre- 
scribed for members of the higher castes who took to the occupa- 
tions of the lower ones. But in dire necessity those who are 
unable to live by their own lawful occupation may adopt that 
of the caste just below theirs.’^^ As we read in the Talagu^ida 
pillar inscription,’^ a Brahmana in extreme emergency exchanged 
the kuh grass and fuel (samit) which were the emblems of his 
caste, to the bow and arrow that were the insignia of the Kshatriya. 
A teacher at Kahchipuram was forced to do so at the time of 
a war that was waged between the Pallavas and the Kshatrapas, 
Ordinarily, as we find even in the Arthaidstra of Eautilya, a 
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man was prevented from changing Ms own profession or trade 
for another. As new sub-castes had been formed as a result 
of the various crossings in the social grades, the occupations 
of the various castes and sub-castes were fixed so that there 
may not be in future interchange of occupations resulting in 
turn in other serious consequences. The occupations were fixed 
in the following manner : Chandala, executor ; Magadha, poet : 
Ayogava, artist (carpenter in the Mammwiti) ; Vaidehaka, 
trader in dancing girls ; Pnkka^a, hunter ; Suta, horseman and 
charioteer ; Ambashttha, physician ; Nishada, fisher ; Kshattri, 
Ugra and Pulka&, those who catch and kill animals that live 
in lairs ; Dhigvana, leather-worker ; Vena, drummer. Besides, 
as Yuan Chwang says of his time, different classes and castes 
seem to have been distinguished from each other by a dis- 
tinguishing sign, and perhaps given distinct quarters in the city. 
“ Butchers, fishers, public performers, executioners and scavengers 
have their habitations marked by a distinguishing sign,’^ In 
town-planning in ancient times this principle was insisted onJ^ 

XIV 

Eegulations begabping Food and Touching 

Next, it was found necessary to make the regulations about 
food and touching very rigorous. An Arya is advised not to 
take what remains after a ^udra had eaten.'^® The food touched 
by him is unfit for eating. If an Arya is touched while eating 
his food by a ^tidra, it should be abandoned.’^® Even in the 
Jatakas we read that a Brahmana would he deprived of his status 
for taking a drink mixed with the rice-water an outcaste had 
used."^^ We read, however, though the rules were generally so 
strict, that at a pinch a ^udra could prepare the food to be taken 
by his twice-horn ” master, if he was a servant of the family 
from birth, and therefore well known, or if he was under the 
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supervision of men of the three higher castes.*^® The idea implied 
in this was that if the Sudra had been brought up in the house- 
hold of the twice-born even from childhood, he would have 
acquired the clean and gentle habits of his masters, and therefore, 
in virtue of his qualities, he ceased to be a ^udra. It is clear that 
significance was attached not only to the accident of birth, 
but to the general upbringing of the child, to whatever caste 
it might belong. The mental and intellectual attainments of 
the child depend both on nature and nurture. The environments 
in which the child is placed, and the atmosphere the child is 
made to breathe must determine his character and inclinations, 
as they must modify his tastes and temperament. Brahmanical 
virtues would be naturally imbibed by one in Brahmanical 
surroundings. It needs no saying that one of the most serious 
causes for the degradation of the Brahmaria is his bringing up 
in unwholesome environment, resulting in the acquisition of 
qualities untidy, unclean and immoral. Thus, the '^ twice- 
born '' tend to be ^udraized, as the ^udras become Brahmanized. 
On the same principle, the food of a ^udra disciple was permitted 
for the teacher, if the former had for a long time been residing 
with him, intent on the acquisition of spiritual knowledge, 
and was of good conduct and approved religious merit. According 
to Apastamba, a Bfahmachdri (student) that has been discharged 
by his teacher may take food from a Brahmaipia on account of 
the giver’s character and qualities, and not because he happens 
to be a Brahmana by biith.*^® This also indicates that insistence 
was placed on Brahmanical qualities. In a later work, the 
SukranlMf^^ we read that in regard to marriage-alliances and 
dinner-parties considerations of caste ought compulsorEy to 
weigh, but efficiency was to be the only criterion in the matter 
of appointment to political offices in the state. These show 
the great eagerness that the higher castes had evinced for 
efiecting a compromise, as far as was practicable, in the social 
life of the period. The stanza cited from the ^uJeramti will be 
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seen to denote a period of great improvement and concession 
to the lower classes, for in the period previous to its age, the 
ministers and other high officials were drafted from the higher 
castes alone, as we find in the Arthaiastra of Kautilya. 

XV 

Genekal Remarks on the Rules 

These resulting regulations appear to have been actuated 
by motives of a varied nature. The following principles may 
be said to emerge out of them. Eugenic considerations should 
have resulted in the desire to preserve the purity of castes which 
by slow processes of admixture were getting degraded, to prevent 
the social and family evils and abuses that sprang from the 
intermixture of castes and occupations. Caste laws were laws 
of spiritual eugenics intended to foster and promote the 
evolution of a superior race. 

As it has already been showm, the tendency of the age was to 
shake the foundations of Brahmanical religion. Hence, it would 
be nothing out of the way if the higher classes in the Hindu 
society should have taken precautionary steps, somewhat hard 
as they were, to protect themselves and the mam features of 
their religious and social fabric, at least on the principle of 
self-preservation and the preservation of the species. 

We cannot fail to notice in these rules of restrictions the result 
of a powerful reaction with a view to counteract the heretical 
doctrines of the Buddha and MahaTOa. The supremacy of 
Buddhism under Afoka and Kanishka apparently led to a 
reaction, and the law-codes disclose only the opposition to the 
retrograde tendency fostered by the Buddhist influences of 
which one may find clear expression in the Jatakas and other 
Buddhist works. 

General principles, hygienic, physiological and sometimes 
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sentimental in character, may have induced the law-givers to 
frame such rules in regard to interdining and touching. The 
injunction was not merely that food should not be taken from 
a ^udra. Penances were prescribed even for such cases as are 
cited below.®^ 

‘^If a Brahma^a eats what has been left as renmant by a 
Brahmai;ia, he should live only on milk for one day.” 

If he eats what has been left by a Kshatriya, he must subsist 
only on mUk for three days.” 

If he eats what was left over by a Vaifya, the penance is 
only milk-diet for five days.” 

If he eats what was left as renmant by a ^udxa, he must 
live only on milk for seven days.” 

Similar rules are found for the other ‘‘ twice-born ” castes also. 
As a general rule, food in large company was prohibited, as 
well as from unknown people, and on certain occasions and places. 
The regulations about food were particularly severe, because 
of the influence exercised for good or for evil by the food taken, 
on the nature and character of the person taking it. It was on 
this ground that foodstuffs were classified under three heads, 
fdjasay sdtviJca and tdrmsa. 

The food that is conducive to longevity, strength, health, 
and equanimity, that is sweet and pleasing to. the taste and 
agreeable comes under the class sdtvika. That which is 
exceedingly sour, pungent, saltish, and causing a sense of 
thirst comes under the mjasa category. It only brings on 
misery and grief to the taker. Food that is old, rotten, 
insipid and foul-smelling, that is remnant from another's 
table, is classified as bad and unwholesome (tdmasa). 

The first brightens up the intellect and the spirit, the second 
makes the recipient restless and fiery, and the last makes one 
dull and mdolent.®^ 

These rules may also have originated from the unclean and 
filthy habits of the lower classes. People that took non-vegetarian 
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food and drank liquor were considered the filthiest and most 
polluting, for the higher classes looked with abhorrence at these 
and similar practices. Though the eating of flesh of different 
kinds and the drinking of the soma were permitted to the Aryas 
in the early ages, and that too only on occasions of sacrifices, 
these practices came to be interdicted in later times, for 
obviously substantial reasons. Those who ate beef and took 
intoxicating liquor were looked upon as the worst sinners. The 
learned say that the word for flesh {mamsa) is derived thus; 

Me he {mam sa) will eat in the next world, whose flesh I am 
tasting here.’^ Besides, if meat was eaten, it was only after 
having been offered in sacrifice to the gods. The sin of him 
who kills deer for the sake of gain, is not so great as the sin of 
him who eats meat that has not been offered to the gods.’’ 
Drink was worse than meat-eating, according to the testimony 
of all our scriptures,^® and as Strabo has observed, ‘Vthe 
Brahmans never touched any intoxicant drink except at 
sacrifices.” The abstinence from these gave the higher classes 
a superior position in social life which is even now kept by them 
to some extent.®® The ideal is expressed in the following passage 
of the code of Vishuu : These two, he who performs a horse- 
sacrifice annually for a hundred years and he who does not eat 
meat, shall both obtain the same recompense for their virtue.” 

Beef-eating was considered the worst of sins, and we need not 
seek far for the reasons for such a view. The cow has been 
from the age of the onwards a favourite totem with 

the Aryas, and though Rig-Yeda is not without instances 
of cow-killing (goghm), the animal had become sacred and worthy 
of worship, as is shown by a passage in the Atharva-Yeda.^^ 
It is no wonder that the animal that gives in plenty the essentials 
of existence for man in daily life, and particularly the articles 
for his religious ceremonies, such as ghee and milk, should have 
been sanctified by the Aryas, and held by them as sacred and 
fit to be worshipped. Of all the animals, the cow has the largest 
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power of converting what is fodder for cattle into articles of 
food for man. The sacredness of the cow may also be due to 
the fact that the animal was the favourite of Gopala Krishna, 
and should have received increased importance with the rise 
of the worship of Vasndeva who could not be separated from 
his cows. It may also be that beef was given np because of 
its costliness, as we are led to conclude from the Mahdhharata ; 

The rich eat food in which flesh predominates ; the middling 
take milk and its products ; while the poor partake generally 
of oil preparations.’’ What applied to meat-eating in general 
applied in particular to beef. Lastly, the doctrine of ahimsa 
which came to be adopted with redoubled strength after the 
lesson from the Buddhists and the Jainas, should have gone 
a great way to put a stop to the practice of meat-eating. It 
cannot be said that ahimsa was a doctrine borrowed by the Hindus 
from the Buddhists and the Jainas. It finds clear enunciation 
for the first time in the Chchdndogya Upanishad where five 
ethical qualities, tapa^ ddna, drjava^ ahimsa, and saiya, are said 
to be the fees given in a sacrifice of which the whole life of man 
is an epitome. The castes that shunned these bad babits and 
accepted and followed Brahmanical customs and practices 
were, of course, considered to cause less pollution. 

In a still later period, the admittance of descendants of 
foreigners within the Aryan pale must have made the caste- 
rules more strict. The Sakas, Hunas and the Kushans in the 
course of their occupation of India intermarried with the warlike 
Kshatriya clans of the North, and their descendants tooK rank 
with the Kshatriyas. To prevent the recurrence of such mis- 
cegenation was one of the most serious objects of concern with 
the givers of the sacred laws. 
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XVI 

Tolebation— Social and Eelioious 

The tendency of Buddhism and Jainism was of course to level 
the caste distinctions, and it is strongly expressed in the following 
way in the Blgha NiJcdya “ It is mere empty words to give 
it out among the people that the Brahmans are the best caste and 
every other caste is inferior, that the Brahmans are the white 
caste, every other caste is black, that only the Brahmans are 
pure, not the non-Brahmans, that the Brahmans are the legiti- 
mate sons of Brahma.” Gautama is said to have taken a 
Chaudala maiden as his disciple. The story is thus narrated 
in the Divydvaddna : Ananda, the disciple of the Buddha, 
addresses the Chandala maiden Prakriti, and the following 
conversation ensues : 

Ananda : Sister, give me water to drink. 

Peakriti : 0 venerable Ananda, I am the daughter of a 
Chandala. 

Ananda : 0 sister, I do not ask thee to name thy family or 
caste. If thou hast water to spare, please give it me. I shall 
take it. 

Prakriti offered the water to Ananda, who took it. Later, 
the maiden falls in love with the Buddhist monk and wishes 
that he should marry her. She is taken to the Buddha, who 
receives her into his sangha after a brief conversation. 

Peakbiti : I want the venerable Ananda as my husband. 

Buddha : Have you been pernodtted by your parents to 
marry Ananda? 

PKAKBiri: I have been permitted, 0 Bhagavan; I have 
been permitted, 0 Sugata. 

Buddha : Then let them signify their consent in my presence. 

The parents having given their assent, Prakriti was taken 
as a Bhihshun^l (nun) and married Ananda. 

Toleration in religion was a main creed of some of the most 
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remarkable of tke BuddMst kings. In Rook Inscription. XII 
of A^oka we read : 

''His Sacred and Gracious Majesty tbe king does reverence 
to men of all sects, wketker ascetics or konsebolders, by gifts 
and various forms of reverence. His Sacred Majesty, however, 
cares not so much for gifts or external forms as that there should 
be a growth of the essence of the matter in all sects. The growth 
of the essence of the matter assumes various forms, but the root 
of it is restraint of speech, to wit, a man must not do reverence 
to his own sect or disparage that of another without reason. 
Depreciation should be for specific reasons only, because the 
sects of other people all deserve reverence for one reason or 
another. By thus acting, a man exalts his own sect and at the 
same time does service to the sects of other people. By acting 
contrariwise, a man hurts his own sect and does disservice to 
the sects of other people. For he who does reverence to his own 
sect while disparaging the sects of others, wholly from attach- 
ment to his own, with intent to enhance the splendour of his 
own sect, in reality by such conduct inflicts the severest injury 
on his own sect.’’ 

Kanishka even while he adhered to the Buddhist faith 
continued to honour both the old and the new gods. 

This spirit of toleration was in evidence among the Brahmanical 
kings as well. The Guptas who were Brahmanical Hindus 
devoted to the worship of Vishun followed the usual practice 
of ancient India in looking with a favourable eye on all varieties 
of Indian religion The most tolerant of the early monarchs 
was perhaps Harsha. His father was particularly a devotee of 
the Sun, while he worshipped both the Hindu gods and the 
Buddha. " This religious ecclecticism was the reflection of and 
result of the state of popular religion at the time.” To adapt 
the words of the poet Swift, there was enough religion in this 
country to love one another, but not enough to hate one another. 

This spirit of toleration in religion paved the way later for the 
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iatroduotioii of even vraiya outsiders into tlie higher classes. 
We have perhaps indication of this tendency in the legend of the 
migration of a twice-horn tribe from Saka dwlpa to Jambu 
The story of this advent is thus given Samba, 
the son of Krishna by Jambavati, constructed a temple for the 
Sun on the banks of the river Chandrabhaga (Chenab), but no 
local Brahmana would accept the office of the priest in the temple. 
He thereupon asked Gauxamukha, the priest of Ugrasena, who 
in turn asked him to get the Magas, who were special Sun- 
worshippers from ^aka dwipa. Sujihva, a Brahmana of the Sun 
clan {Mihira gotra), had a daughter by name Nikshubha, with 
whom the Sun fell in love. The son of these was known as 
Jarasabda or Jarasasta (Zarathushtra) and from him sprang 
all Magas. Thus is given the account of the Magi. They wore 
a girdle round their waist which was given the name Ayyanga, 
Then Samba went on Garuda’s back to Saka dwlpa, brought 
some Magas from it and installed them into the office of priests 
of the temple that he had constructed.” 

We have also examples of degraded Brahmans and Kshatriyas, 
e.g. Paulastya Brahmans are reckoned as degraded Brahmans, 
and Manu considers^® that some tribes like the Dravidas, 
Kambhojas, etc., were outcaste Kshatriyas. These had styled 
themselves as Kshatriyas, but were apparently not looked upon 
by the law-givers as such, and were placed on a separate footing. 
The Harivamia and the Puranas ^^ relate that the kings of 
South India, Pancjya, Ch5la, and Kerala were the descendants 
of Yayati, the Aryan king of the North. We read that Darid^ka 
was a son of Ikshvaku, and from him was derived the forest 
of Dandaka. As the Greek historian observes,^® “ the kingdom 
of Pandion, which is situated in the southern extremity of the 
peninsula, was founded by an Aryan race whose ancestors had 
occupied the regions watered by the Jumna. This may be inferred 
both from the name of the king and that of his capital which 
was called Mathiua after the celebrated city which adorned 
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of old, as it does still, the great tributary of the Ganges,’’ Though 
this statement may have been based on hearsay evidence and 
on the similarity of names, it is clear that the names of the city 
of Madura in South India, and the Pandya kingdom of which it 
was the capital, should have been borrowed from the ancient 
names in North India, Mathura and Pandava. In the Tamil 
works we read that the Pai^dyas and Cholas claimed their 
ancestry from the Aryan kings of the North. The Pa^dyas 
style themselves as Panchavms, as having descended from the 
“ five brothers ”, and the Cholas are supposed to have sprung 
from ^ibi, and hence were known as Seppiyar or Semhiyar. 
But there is little evidence to warrant the view that is held 
by Dr D. E. Bhandarkar that “ Tribes of the names of 
Kerala (Chera) and Satiya were originally staying in North 
India from which they migrated to the South and established 
colonies which in the early period at any rate were known 
not as Keralas and Satiyas but as Keralaputra and Satiyaputra 
Anyhow, it is clear that in this period Aryan ancestry came to 
be invented for non-Aryan kings and kingdoms.®^ 

XVII 

The Spread op Caste System in North and South India 

The Tamil kings were elevated to the rank of Kshatriyas 
in spite of their connexions with the ancient Velir or Vellala 
tribes. These latter were on that account called IlangoMal 
or crown princes. The Brahmans prepared at their request 
genealogies which traced their ancestry to either the Solar or 
the Lunar line of the Aryas of the North. This left the exact 
status of the Vellalas in an unsettled state. They had to be 
included in the same category with the less civilized mountaiti 
tribes like the Nagas and the Kurumbas. But this division 
would womd the feelings of the Velir nobility. Hence a new 
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sclieme of classifiGation was devised, wMch depended on tie 
regions wMch tiese tribes happened to occnpy.^®® Thus, in 
Sontb India, geographical division came to be a new criterion 
of caste along with birth and occupation. In later times, this 
principle of division was accepted by the higher classes of the 
Aryas also, and the result has been the division of the major 
castes among the Hindus into a motley of endogamous sub- 
divisions each hailing from a particular district or geographical 
division. 

Similarly, the introduction of castes into the outlying regions 
of North India is thus indicated in the Purauas.^^^ Bali, who 
belonged to the line of Yayati, is said to have had five sons — 
Anga, Vanga, Sumha, Pu^idra, and Kalinga, who are known 
as Baleya Kshatriyas. There were also Baleya Brahmans 
who were Bali’s descendants. The Vdyii Ptirdna says, Bali 
gave birth to sons that formed the four castes.” 

XVIII 

Religious Assimilation 

The Aryas in the previous epochs were not unfamiliar with the 
black arts of magic and witchcraft, for these, by the way, formed 
the essential elements of all primitive religion. In the Rig-Veda,'^^^ 
enchantment, sorcery, wily and godless arts of magic and witch- 
craft are mentioned as peculiar to the Dasyus. It will not be 
wrong to suppose that the non-Aryas practised these arts to 
perfection, and their rites and observances when they gradually 
got filtered into the Aryan religion were given a prominent place 
in the fourth Veda, the Atharvan. Though some of the hymns 
of the may be as old as, if not older than those 

of the Rig-Yeda, it is probable that the compilation of the 
Atharva mantras into a collection {samJiitd) may have taken place 
later than that of the hymns of the Rig-Yeda. The Atharvan 
is not ordinarily mentioned among the Vedas. The early 
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records speak only of Trayl Vidyd, It is not mentioned in the 
Chehdndogya Upanishad. The Brakmaria texts mention only 
tlie three Vedas. It appears as a Chchandas in the Purusha suhta 
hymn. The Jatakas make mention only of three, and this may 
go to show that the Atharvan as a Veda had not been recognized 
in the earlier days of Buddhism, Mann speaks of the Tray am 
Brahma Sandtanam, but alludes to the Atharvan in the passage, 
“Let him use without hesitation the sacred texts revealed 
by Atharvan and Angixas.’’ The Arthaidstra has Trayl Vidyd^ 
but contains a large number of spells and magical practices 
in the last chapters. In the last-named work the Atharva is 
classified with and these two are also styled as Vedas. 

Perhaps the citations from Manu and Kautilya show the transi- 
tion period when the practices of the Atharvan came to be 
largely used, but when they had not been fully canonized 
as a Veda, for among the qualifications of the high priest in 
the Arthaidstra was the power of “ performing such expiatory 
rites as pertain to the Atharva The importance attached 
to these non-Aryan practices is thus dwelt on in certain parts 
of the Mahabhdrata “ In early works the Ackdrya who taught 

gratis all the Vedas is declared to be worth ten Djiddhydyas. 
This Vpddhydya is the direct etymological ancestor of the modern 
ojha — wizard. In ancient times he was a sub-teacher who taught 
for a livelihood one part of the Veda and the Vedanga and he is 
identified in the Purohita, This ancient ratio is inverted in the 
Mahabhdrata and the Vyddhydya made worth ten Achdryas.^^ 
According to the testimony of I’tsmg,^*^® the Achdrya was very 
important, being a teacher of discipline, while the Vpddhydya 
is relegated to a subordinate position, for he conveyed only 
oral instruction. Thus non-Aryan forms of worship and observ- 
ances came to be incorporated into the Vedic system of the 
Aryas, and their canonical character was slowly recognized. 
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XIX 

The Evolution of Mahayana ' 

BiiddHiism and Jainism were pre-eminently tke religions of 
tlie non-Aryas, and we find that in course of time these were 
profoundly influenced by the religion of the Aryas. The Vedic 
Aryan gods Varuna, Agni, Va]^!, I^ana, and Parjanya were 
adopted by the Buddhists, and they occupy a subordinate place 
in the Buddhist pantheon. The Buddhist Sakka was an adapta- 
tion of the Aryan Indra, and he is joint ruler of the gods with 
Prajapati and Brahma in the Buddhist works. "'‘ The develop- 
ment of the Mahayana school of Buddhism which became 
permanent and fashionable from the time of Kanishba was in 
itself a testimony to the varying power of Brahmanical Hinduism. 
The newer form of Buddhism had much in common with the 
older form of Hinduism, and the relation is so close that even an 
expert often feels the difficulty in deciding to which system a 
particular image should be assigned.” The Mahayana or the 
“ Great Vehicle ” was a product of Brahmanical influences. 

The Mahayana form of Buddhism appears in two branches, 
the “ Paradise Mahayana ”, the main tenet of which was that 
a great Buddha known as AmUabha (of immeasurable light) was 
in charge of a paradise called SukMvaM. Whoever by dint of 
good and righteous deeds, and by constant and faithful prayer 
to Amitabha, aspires and strives to reach the land of bliss in 
the West, will be bom to live in bliss there for ever.^®® The 
second branch is Imown as the “ Pull Mahayana The 
Mahayanists of this school believe that there are a good number 
of Buddhas and Boddhisatvas. These are held as worthy 
objects of devotion, and are believed to respond with grace to 
the worship offered to them. The SaddJiarma Pun^nhZy a 
very important text of the Mahayanists, speaks of the incarnations 
of the Buddha and his descent upon the earth from time to time 
to protect the weak and the oppressed, and to destroy the 
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dispelled by the Buddha, who ultimately initiated him into the 
mysteries of the worship.” 

XXI 

Eelioious Bites 

It is natural that against the heretical influences that were 
forcing their way into the Aryan religion the “ twice-born ” 
classes should make their position doubly strong by elaborating 
rituals and ceremonials, the details of which could not so easily 
be grasped by the lower orders in the society. If the Hinduism 
of the present day has become a dreary round of ceremonies, 
and noted for its external forms, it is the direct outcome of the 
reaction of the higher classes against the tendencies that went 
to shake the very foundations of their religious and social system. 
The Brahmans have been considered, rather unfairly, to have been 
solely responsible for the multiplication of rites and ceremonies, 
and to have fortified themselves by creating a barrier incompre- 
hensible to the lower classes. 

We note, however, that the Kshatriya kings of ancient India 
were to a great extent instrumental in creating this complicated 
system of ceremonies and sacrifices. The kind of sacrifice which 
a king was able to perform was taken to be indicative of the title 
which he deserved. By performing the Rdjasuya one became 
a Raja, and by the Vajapeya, Samrdt ; and the latter was superior 
to the former.^^^ He who had performed a horse-sacrifice was 
a Sdrvabhauma,'^^'^ The kings were naturally jealous of each 
other's lise to power and greatness, and did not tolerate one 
that performed sacrifices not in keeping with his title. The 
performance of sacrifices was thus a criterion by which was 
decided the grade to which a king was entitled. Thus, the 
priests had to satisfy the whims of monarchs who vied with 
each other to show ofi their prowess and splendour, and who 
fostered and financed public sacrificial performances (srauta) 
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more tedious and more costly titan tlie old domestic {grihya) 
sacrifices of the Axyas. These elaborate sacrifices could not be 
undertaken by any save the wealthy men of the tribe and especially 
the king; “and we must Iherefore picture to ourselves the 
priests as maintained by the rich men the Maghamns, bountiful 
ones of the Rig-Veda,'^ Brahmanism appears, therefore, 
to have owed much of its progress to the munificence of the 
Kshatriya princes of ancient India. 

Even in these ceremonies, we note that there was a division 
of labour by which the members of the various castes were 
assigned duties which go to show the interrelation of the various 
parts of the social organism. Though none but trained experts 
in the Vedic lore were permitted actually to partake in these 
sacrificial rites, we read of instances where even enslaved men 
and women of the Sudra caste appear to have been allowed to 
take some part in the solemn sacrifices of the Aryas. Milking 
the cows was a function that had to be entrusted to 
Sudras, and the culmination of the Gavdmayana sacrifice 
was marked by the dancing of Sudra women.^^^ In another 
ancient ritual the ^udras were introduced as the sellers of soma 
juice.^2® The performer of the Vi^vajit sacrifice is ordained 
to spend three days, we know not for what purpose exactly, 
in the midst of Nishadas.^^^ The point is that the Sudras, 
though inferior in social and spiritual status, were assigned 
definite functions in the most sacred religious ceremonies of 
the Aryas, and served a definite purpose, however subsidiary 
that may have been. 

XXII 

Evolution oy Ideas beoardino Sacrifices 

Ideas about the efficacy of sacrifices and costly rituals were 
themselves undergoing gradual changes. It was beginning to 
be accepted that pompous and tedious sacrifices like the 
AsvamedJiu were not so productive of virtue, as they happened 
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to be in earlier times. The philosophy of sacrifices was that a 
small act of sin may be pardoned, if by that, large and beneficial 
results could be achieved. Thus, one sacrifice performed by the 
famous fishi Bishyasringa made the whole country of Lomapada, 
which had been visited by a famine, get plentiful showers of rain, 
and scattered plenty over a desert land. Another sacrifice 
performed under his auspices is said to have given the world a 
superman in Rama. Sacrifices cause the whole universe to 
prosper ; therefore is the slaughter of beasts for a sacrifice no 
slaughter.’ The following story from the MaMhharata^^^ 
illustrates that sacrifices which entail slaughter of living beings were 
not so efficacious as that high and supreme sacrifice, viz. of the 
self. The Pandava brothers performed an Asvamedha on a very 
elaborate scale. In the midst of the assembly of princes, 
potentates and priests, a mongoose which had a portion of its 
body rendered golden, made its appearance and began to decry 
the ceremony for which all had congregated there. The princes 
were surprised at this, and asked what led the animal to give 
such a bad verdict as he had given. The tale that follows is 
then put into the mouth of the mongoose. In Kuxukshetra 
there lived a Brahmana with his wife, son and daughter-in-law. 
They were ekmg out their livelihood by alms. One day when 
the family that had been starving for a long time had just got 
enough of corn-flour for its members, an old man, an unknown 
guest weary with hunger, put in his presence begging of them 
food to eat. As was the usual custom in Hindu households, the 
guest had first to be satisfied. The man gave him his portion 
of the corn-flour, but the appetite was not appeased of the old 
man. The mother gave hers. With every handful offered he, 
like Oliver Twist, asked for more. His hunger seemed to he on 
the increase. The son and daughter gave then their due. When 
all had been given, the old man seemed satisfied. The gods 
showered their blessings on the noble family for the glorious 
act of self-denial and sacrifice, and they were all raised to the 
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lieaven. Meantime tte mongoose got out of its lair and having 
caught the scent of the corn-floixr rushed into the cottage and 
as it rolled about the place where lay strewn a little of the flour, 
its body got the hue of gold. So much was the power of the 
sacrifice that had been made. ‘‘0 king, this AkmmeiM 
certainly of no merit when compared with the sacrifice made 
by the Brahmaua family of Kurukshetra.” Once this principle 
was accepted, salvation and redemption from this world depended 
not on costly material sacrifices, but on the larger spiritual 
sacrifice of the self. The latter was equally open to all Hindus 
irrespective of caste, wealth or social position. The influence 
of Buddhism and Jainism may have hastened the acceptance 
of this philosophy of sacrifices. Sacrifices were condemned in 
the Buddhist texts.^^^ 

The sacrifices called the Horse, the Man, 

The peg-thrown site, the drink of victory, 

The bolts withdrawn, and all the mighty fuss : — 

These are not rites that bring a rich result. 

Where diverse goats and sheep and kine are slain, 

Never to such a rite as that repair. 

The noble seers who walk the perfect way. 

But rites where no slaughter, nor no fuss 
Are ofierings meet, bequests perpetual, 

Where never goats and sheep and kine are slain, 

To such a sacrifice as this repair. 

The noble seers who walk the perfect way. 

These are the rites entailing great results, 

These to the celebrants are blessed, not cursed, 

The oblation runneth over ; the gods are pleased.” 

Two more stories may be narrated which show the unsettled 
state of the feeling the people of India had towards animal- 
sacrifices, India was once performing a sacrifice. When the 
time came for the killing of the beasts that were ordained for the 
sacrifice, the great sages seeing the piteous looks of the victims 
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were moved with compassion and said to Indra, ^ This is not a 
righteous sacrifice, for slaughter is against righteousness.’ But 
Indra for infatuation did not consent, and there was a great 
dispute between him and the rishis as to whether one should 
sacrifice with animate or inanimate offerings. By common 
consent they referred the dispute to Vasu, king of the Chedis, 
whose decision was that one should sacrifice with whatever 
could be obtained. The king of the Chedis went, however, to 
the lowest depth of the earth for having thus carelessly decided 
the question.” 

Following the principle of ahimsa laid down in the above 
narrative, Agastya began a sacrifice lasting for twelve years, 
avoiding the slaughter of animals. The gods were at first dis- 
satisfied with it and ceased to fimction properly. There was a 
famine in the land and the rishis implored Agastya in vain not to 
incm the displeasure of the gods by introducing sacrifices of a new 
kind. Agastya would not yield. Eather, by his miraculous powers 
he brought down rain from the heavens, and there was plenty 
in the land. The gods were full of joy at what Agastya had 
achieved. But the rishis had yet their misgivings, and they 
approached the sage once more with a request that animal- 
sacrifices may be sanctioned, for they would please the gods more 
than others. At the end, we are told, that, due to the great 
pressure brought on him, Agastya was pleased to declare that 
the slaughter of animals for sacrifices alone may be permitted, 
and this has continued to be the practice among the orthodox 
down to this day.^^e j^^ve therefore the following rules in 
the law-codes : 

A Brahmaria must never eat the flesh of animals unhallowed 
by mantras ; but, obedient to the primeval law, he may eat it, 
consecrated with Vedic texts.” 

As many hairs as the slain animal has, so often will he, who 
killed it without holy sanctiouj suffer a violent death in future 
births.” 
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There is no greater sinner than that man who, though not 
worshipping the gods and the manes, seeks to increase the bulk 
of his own flesh by the flesh of other beings.” 

As sacrifices could not be performed or undertaken except 
by the aristocratic section of the community, a substitute was 
suggested for the generality of the Hindu population, and that 
was holy pilgrimage. As pilgrimages were made for worship 
in temples and places where, it was accepted, there was the 
manifestation of the Divine, they implied intense devotion, and 
hence tlrihaydtra and hhakti were closely connected to each 
other.^^® 

XXIII 

Some New Practices in Hinduism 

Some habits and customs which were not recognized by 
Brahmanic authority are found to be prevalent among the Aryas 
of the period. The age had advanced so far in tolerance that 
though the standard rule of conduct was what prevailed in 
Arydvarta^^^^ certain new practices were considered permissible 
for the orthodox Brahmans. These should have been due either 
to Dravidian or Buddhistic influences. Sir J. G. Frazer is 
of the opinion that the social system under which the community 
was divided into endogamous groups with exogamous sections, 
peculiar to the Indian Aryas, may have been borrowed from the 
Dravidians, for this is found among no other member of the 
Aryan stock.”^®® 

XXIV 

Exogamy— Gotra 

Exogamy appears among the Hindus in the form of marriage 
outside one’s It is accepted, and held rigorously among 

the Hindus, that in a marriage the first essential condition is 
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tliat tte contracting parties should belong to distinct and 
different gotras or clans. The word gotra occurs in the Rig-Yeda^^^ 
either in the sense of a cowstall ” or ‘‘ cowherd But even in 
the Vedic period we find that there were four primary clans 
of Angiras, Atharvan, Bhrigu, and Vasishtha. We 

read in the that originally there were only four 

gotras — those of Angiras, Eafyapa, Vasishtha, and Bhrigu. 
But the word seems to have been used to denote definitely 
a clan or family in the Chchdndogya Upanishad and the Aha- 
Idyana Grihya SidraP^ Later, the may have been 

connected with the names of the Saptarshis—Yne seven prominent 
Aryan sages. The personnel of the seven has changed a little 
in the evolution of Indian religion and society. In the Aha- 
Idyam Srauta Sutra the seven names found are those of Vi^^va- 
mitra, Jamadagni or Bhrigu, Bharadvaja, Gautama, Atri, 
Vasishtha, and Kaiyapa. Hence, according to all our law-givers 
gotra denotes a descendant of one of the seven risJds, with an 
eighth added, viz. that of Agastya."^^^ Thus, all the prevalent 
gotras among the twice-born” are supposed to have been derived 
from the names of the rishis mentioned above, all taken together, 
viz. ten. Gotra is defined in the Pravaramanjari as including 
the sons, grandsons, and previous and succeeding generations 
of a risM. A rishi is a mantradrashtd 
Prohibition of marriages within the same gotra appears from 
the Stitra period.^^® Ordinarily the gotra of a boy was that of 
his father. But there were cases where a new gotra was acquired 
by a person whose was unknown or who was of another.^®'^ 
The change of gotra is illustrated in the story of ^unafehepa who 
gets the Vi^vamitra gotra because that wAi was his protector 
and preceptor. When the relations and antecedents of a certain 
person are unknown, he will adopt the gotra and pravam of the 
Achdrya. The story of Satyakama Jabala in the Chchdndogya 
Vpanishad seems to illustrate the case in point. It has generally 
been taken to denote the passage of a non-Brahmana from his 
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status to that of a Brahma^a. It is imderstooci j&com this story 
that Satyakama attained to the position of a Brahmana, in 
Tirtne of his Brahmaria qualities, though he was of low and 
unknown parentage. The story is thus narrated in the Chchdn- 
dogya Vpaniskad : Satyakama addressed his mother Jabala 
thus : I wish to become a Brahmacharin ; of what gotra am I 

She said : I do not Imow of what thou art. When I 
had to move about much as a domestic servant, I got thee in my 
youth. I am Jabala by name. Say that thou art Satyakama 
Jabala.’’ Satyakama went to Haridrumata Gautama and said, -‘I 
wish to become a Brahmacharin ^ sir, under you. May I come ? ” 
Having been questioned as to his family-antecedents, Satya- 
kilma spoke the truth, as he was instructed by his mother. 
Gautama replied, No one but a Brahmana would thus speak out. 
Go and fetch fuel, friend, I shall initiate you. You have not 
swerved from the truth.” Eeally, Satyakama may have been 
a Brahmana lad who did not know his gotra or had not been 
definitely assigned to any, because he had not been initiated 
But the mention of the gotra and prostration before the Guru 
were the essential conditions of initiation {Brahmacharya). The 
boy could not satisfy this condition. The Guru knew that he 
possessed Brahmanical virtues and admitted him to the 
studentship. He got therefore the gotra of his Guru, The 
principle that is indicated here is that a boy whose gotra was 
unknown will get that of his Achdrya, at the time of his initiation. 
But in later times the definition of the word Achdrya became 
more comprehensive. The term included the father, the 
initiator, the teacher, and the priest. The lad is led normally 
to Brahmacharya by his father, but where this is not possible 
for some reason or other, he gets the gotra of the Achdrya, 

The practice of marrying outside one’s gotra dates from the 
period of Sutra literature. Marriage within the gotra was 
apparently not looked upon as a reprehensible habit before the 
Sutra period, as a study and examination of the genealogical 
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tables relating to tbe heroes and heroines of the Epics tends 
to show.^^® It is therefore probable that the practice of exogamy 
may have received an impulse from, if it is not directly 
due to, the contact with the non-Aryan races. 

XXV 

Other Iotlxjehces 

The doctrine of ahimsa which appears half-accepted by the 
model Epic heroes was quickened by Buddhist and Jaina 
influences. As we read in the Manusmrit%^^^ to eat flesh 
and to drink wine are the natural inclinations of the human 
mind. To abstain from them is beneficial.’^ The hero who was 
accustomed to eat meat is found to say in the Mahdhhdrata^ 
*‘they say that meat is a pleasant and strengthening food, 
but it is also stated that they who indulge in it go to hell ; my 
mind is befuddled on the point.” These disclose an era of 
transition when the doctrine of ahimsa was accepted as a righteous 
principle, but when meat-eating was not altogether rejected in 
practice as being unwholesome. This idea becomes clear also 
from the views held in regard to the efficacy of animal sacrifices, 
which have been examined. 

Certain forbidden practices which had no sanction in the holy 
texts are seen permitted for the Brahmans in the period under 
survey. Manu allows magic for them,^^^ and Gautama holds 
that a Brahmana may use arms if life be threatened. The Tala- 
pillar inscription of Kakutstha Varman shows how in 
dire necessity a Brahmana was forced to take up arms, leaving 
his old and legitimate duties. Kautilya is of the opinion 
that Brahmans could not become adepts in military sciences, 
and that an army made of Brahmans did inefficient fighting in 
the battle-field. They were unaccustomed to bear arms by their 
very nature ; that was a profession disallowed to them. But 
the Brahmana sage Drona is seen to excel all others in his tune 
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in tie military arts and sciences, and students from various 
parts of India came to iim, and sougit iim as tieix preceptor.^^^ 
Tie Braimans of tie Norti sold wool and went on sea-voyages— 
boti of tiem forbidden practices.^^^ Tie soutiern Sutrakarm 
permit certain customs not allowed by otiers, suci as eating 
witi one^s wife and marrying tie daughter of tie maternal 
uncle or paternal aunt.^^® These are apparently customs borrowed 
from tie Dravidians of South India. It has also been held 
that tie regulation of marriage by totemic names and tie 
prevalence of tie practice of levixate (niyoga) in tie period of 
tie law-codes were both of them due to non-Aryan influences. 
But tie latter finds some warrant even in the Rig-Veda, mA 
should not be supposed to have been entirely a borrowing 
by tie Aryas from tie non-Aryan peoples of India.^^^ 

Tie practice of Satt was prevalent in tie Bangam period in 
South India, and tie Braimans of the South are described as 
attempting to dissuade tie widows from self-immolation. In 
tie Purandnuru, tie following passage appears, and it shows 
that tie Tamil dame was determined to dedicate her body 
to tie same flames that consumed tie body of her beloved lord, 
against tie sage counsel of tie Braima^a priest. She addresses 
as follows: — 

0 ye of wisdom full, 0 ye of wisdom full, 

Ye bid us not go forth to death ; ye would restrain, 

0 ye of wisdom full, but evil is your counsel here ; 

We are not of those content to live forlorn, 

And feed on bitter herbs, where once they feasted royally. 
We lie not on rough stones, who slept erstwhile on sumptuous 
■ "'couch. ' 

Tie pyre’s black logs heaped up in tie burning ground 
To you seem indeed terrible ; to us, 

Since our mighty spouse is dead, 

Tie waters of tie pleasant lake where blooms 
Tie lotus flower, and tie fierce fires are one.” 
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Elsewhere a woman seeks to be buried with her lord, and is 
found to say, 0, Potter, Shaper of the nrn,— make the funeral 
urn large enough for me too/’ The Brahmans of South India 
may have been responsible for the abolition of this i^ 
practice which was apparently prevalent in the age. 

XXVI 

ChANGIS in LaNOIXAGE and' STYLE' 

Of all the sources of our study comparative philology has 
perhaps yielded the least satisfactory results. As ethnologists 
themselves admit, language is no certain test of racial affinities, 
and in spite of the efiorts of eminent scholars in the field, it 
has not been possible to adjudge properly the contribution of 
the two cults in the evolution of the Indian vernaculars or the 
various changes that came over Sanskrit and the Prakrits as 
a result of the racial admixture. 

Prakrits were evolved from Vedic Sanskrit, and these became 
the everyday-language of the masses. Sanskrit as a spoken 
language had perhaps ceased to exist in many parts of India 
by the third century b.o., and in the so-called Renaissance 
period” of Sanskrit literature works in Sanskrit seem to have been 
written for a learned and cultured public and not for the people 
at large. Pali and Magadhi especially received a literary impulse 
from Buddhism. Asoka’s inscriptions are mostly in Magadhi, 
and the Jaina Sthaviras appear to have used Paisach! for their 
scriptures.^^^ The Buddhist scriptures of Ceylon were written 
in Pali. But as time went on, the Brahmanical revival resulted 
in the diffusion and extension of Sanskrit which was preferred 
by the ruling classes to the more popular dialects, as the inscrip- 
tions of the Gupta kings evidently show. The A&kan inscrip- 
tions were written m language easily to be understood by the 
mania the street, for some form of Prakrit appealed more directly 
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and easEy titan Sanskrit to the compreliension of tke generaKty 
of Ms subjects. But the inscriptions of Rudradaman, tie 
Ksiatrapa of Ujjain, were written in elaborate Sanskrit. Tiese, 
it is ield, are exceptional, and scholars are also of the opinion 
that Sanskrit as a spoken language had ceased to exist by the 
second century a.d. But the Ghosundi inscription found in 
Udaipur District and assigned by Btihler to the third century 
B.o. must set at rest any doubt that Sanskrit had ceased to be a 
spoken language after the time of Asoka. This inscription 
is now taken to be the earliest wMch uses classical Sanskrit.^®® 
It records the setting up of a stone for worship at the Narayana- 
vata for the Bhagavans Sankarshan.a and Vasudeva as well 
as the construction of a hall of worship for these deities.^®^ The 
following conclusion seems to be irresistible : Sanskrit was not 
only the language of the learned and cultured folk, but was 
also the spoken and written language at least in West India, 
comprising Rajputana, Malwa and KatMawar, used by princes 
to adumbrate their glorious deeds in the period from 300 b.o. to 
200 A.D. The result of the influence of non-Aryan on Aryan 
language and vice versa is thus dwelt on by Sten Konow : We 

have before us a series of languages and speeches, wMch to all 
appearance are purely Aryan, but of which the grammatical 
system in many respects shows that the foreign non-Aryan 
element has been assimilated and has exercised its influence 
on the internal structure of the language.” 

The style of composition of the sacred works of literature 
was changed to remove or at least to simplify the dfficulties of 
Brahmanical teachmg. A novel style is adopted in the Sutras, 
and the object of these could be no other than to offer practical 
manuals to those who were discouraged by too elaborate treatises 
and who had found a shorter way to salvation opened to them 
by the heretical teaching of Buddha The same period witnessed 
also the compilation of Puranic literature which with its simple 
stories and moral anecdotes written in an easy style offered 
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itself as readable history and as a substitute for the more difficult 
treatises already extant. 

XXVII 

Sanskbit and Tamil 

As Max Miiller says,^®® “ all the living languages of India, 
both Aryan and Dravidian, draw their very life and soul from 
Sanskrit."’ It is, howeverj to be noted that the structure of the 
Tamil language shows that it has grown and developed on 
independent lines. While Tamil literature and culture owe a 
great deal to Aryan literature and culture, it has to be granted 
that the Tamil language is practically free from outside influences. 
Whereas in North India the Aryan language was charged with 
some non- Ary an elements, the influence of Sanskrit still pre- 
dominant, in the South we find that the reverse is true — we have 
Dravidian dialects charged with Sanskrit elements, the former 
not losing their individuality. If we examine works of Sanskrit 
literature, we note that in the Sanskrit of the South, words of 
Dravidian origin have made their appearance tmdisguised save 
by formal Sanskritization, and a cerebral I is common. Non- Aryan 
borrowings may be seen also in the language of the North, 
whether taken from the local tribes or borrowed from the 
South.^®^ But in one important respect Tamil has been affected 
by contact with Sanskrit. The vocabulary of the latter has got 
widened, apparently due to the influence of Sanskrit and other 
languages, e.g. there are 62 synonyms for the word earth; 60 
for mountain; 50 for water; and 34 for wind. 

The academies of the Tamils that met at Madura, known as the 
Bangam, popularized Sanskrit literature in South India. Some 
of the early Tamil authors were Brahmans — ^Agastya, Gautama, 
and Kapila. The first is famous in Tamil literature as the author 
of the first Tamil grammar and as the teacher of twelve 
grammarians of the Tamil language. The main works of the 
3mgam have borrowed or adapted their themes from the works 
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of early Sanskrit literature ; and there are indications of direct 
borrowings in methods of composition, the framing of the plot, 
and in the narration of moral anecdotes and illustrative stories. 
For example, the divisions of the Kufal, which is like "" an apple of 
gold in pictures of silver ”, correspond to those of the Kmmndaha- 
nUisdra, which in turn is based on the Arthaidstra of Kautilya. 
Many of the ideas and expressions found in the work show direct 
borrowings from the MahabMrata, Manusmriti, and the Ariha* 
idstra of Kautilya. The Brihat Kathd of Gunadbya has given 
the central plot for many a writer of the ^angam and the post- 
mngam period. An example of Tamil romance, which is a 
borrowing from this Sanskrit theme, is the Vdayamn hddm?-^^ 

XXVIII 

India and Abroad 

A study of the monuments belonging to this period shows 
that a few of the details of art and architecture were borrowed 
from Persia and Chaldaea. In fact, no art was ever absolutely 
indigenous to any country. The pillar was the only lithic form 
of architecture that Persia had to lend. The borrowings in 
sculpture are perhaps more numerous. The decoration of the 
later wAum caves of Nalanda and of the sanghardmas of Gandhara 
may have been the result of western influences. A direct influence 
of Babylonia on Indian art may be traced in the Buddhist 
vihdra caves of western India. The four or &ve-Btoiej vihdras 
which we hear of afterwards undoubtedly recall the impression 
of a Babylonian temple of God. The sculpture of the stupas 
of Barahut and Sanchi combmes many '^ non-Aryan elements 
with the Aryan ideas which dominate it”.^^® The idea of 
issuing ethical exhortations was perhaps borrowed by A^oka 
from the practice of Darius whose Nakshi Eustam inscription 
is preceptive, not historical It is very likely that these 
influences from outside India were brought on Aryan thought 
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and styles of art by the Dravidians who had intercourse with the 
western peoples from times immemoriaL Thus, Indian culture 
shows itself not merely as a composite culture, the result of the 
blend of the various streams in India, but as capable of adapting 
what was regarded as remarkable in the culture of foreign 
peoples, and make it part and parcel of its own. 

As India was ready to receive from foreign countries ideals 
of art and architecture, so her culture spread to distant lands. 
In this way was laid the foundation of a greater India beyond 
the seas. The influence of her culture spread over Serindia 
and distant Java and the Spice Islands in the east. From the 
Brahmaputra and. Manipur to the Tonkin gulf we can trace a 
continuous string of petty states ruled by those scions of the 
Kshatriya race, using the Sanskrit or the Pali language in official 
documents and inscriptions, building temples and other monu- 
ments after the Hindu style, and employing Brahman priests 
for the propitiatory ceremonies connected with the court and 
state.’’ There is ample evidence that Indian colonists from the 
Dekhan had from a very early time colonized important places 
in the region of the Iravadi and Indo-China.^^^ The Indian 
colonization of Java, besides going to show the extraordinary 
developments that should have taken place in the maritime 
adventure of the Hindus of the period, clearly indicates the 
onward march of Indian culture to dominate over new lands, 
and make itself more comprehensive than before. According 
to Javanese tradition the migration of Indian culture to Java 
is thus narrated ; — 

There was a Hindu king ^akaprativa who went to Java in 
78 A.n. to preach the tenets of Buddhism to its people. Probably, 
he may have been sent there by the Kusha^ia Emperor Kanishka. 
Sakaprativa is said to have taken with him two servants and a 
knife for writing the doctrines of the Buddha. In Central Java he 
met with the cannibal king whom he was able to defeat. The king- 
ship of the island was then offered to Sakaprativa. He ruled the 
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cotmtry for forty days, gave tte people laws and taugM tkem 
tlie alphabet. The Buddhist scriptures were written for the 
benefit of the Javanese who became thereafter converted to 
Buddhism. Besides, ^akaprativa is also said to have introduced 
the era which went by his name as the ^aka era in the island. 

The introduction and progress of Buddhism in Chavakam (Java) 
is thus indicated in the Manimekalai : The heroine Mauhnekalai 
is said to have proceeded to the shrine of Champapati and later 
to Java, which had its capital at Nagapuram. The king of the 
place was Punyaraja, son of Bhumichandra. Prom the time of 
the birth of this prince the rains had never failed, harvests had 
been plentiful, and famine and pestilence had never visited the 
land. On questioning who the lady was, Punyaraja was told that 
‘‘there was none equal to this maid in all Jambudvipa. She 
was a nun of great piety and virtue that had come from 
Kaverippattauam, and possessed marvellous and miraculous 
powers The king, who was now endowed with a new vision 
of his previous birth, knew that he was only the adopted son of 
Bhumichandra. He therefore resolved on giving up the throne 
and becoming a recluse. He betook himself to Manipallavam, 
and became acquainted with the Buddhist doctrines. After 
having mastered the tenets of the new faith, he left back to 
his own kingdom and there ruled over the land in peace. 

XXIX 

Noeth ahd South Iotian Styles of Arohitectuee 

According to Havell,^®® the architectural record of the South 
goes to prove that Dra vidian civilization derived its main 
impulse from the gradual extension southward of Indo-Aryan 
culture, for the so-called Dravidian style of architecture is only 
Indo-Aryan design suited to the symbolism of the Saiva cult, 
and shows little direct inspiration of Dravidian ideas. Fergusson 
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says/®® ‘Hhe feature in Dravidiau arcMtecture wHeh. presents 
tte greatest resemblance to the northern styles is the reverse 
slope of the eaves above the verandah ; I am not aware of its 
existence anywhere else south of Nepal (than in Malabar), 
and it is much more likely to have been copied than reinvented/' 
It is interesting to note in the Tamil work Mmiimehalai that 
in Kaveripattanam, the Chola capital, Magadhan artisans, 
mechanics from Maharashtra, smiths from Avanti, and Yavana 
carpenters were employed in the construction of the royal house* 


XXX 

Non-Aryas the Carriers of Indian Commerce 

India continued her commercial relations with foreign lands, 
and we have clear evidence that the non-Aryas were the carriers 
of Indian trade. As Mommsen says/®2 In the Flavian period 
... the whole west coast of India was opened up to the Roman 
merchants as far down as the coast of Malabar, the home of the 
highly esteemed and dear-priced pepper for the sake of which 
they visited the ports of Musiris and Nelkynda." For a thousand 
years from 500 B.c. to 600 a.d., Ceylon was the chief emporium 
of the trade of India with the east coast of Africa, Yemen and 
Malabar, and the ultra-Gangetic peninsula extending to China.^®^ 
Indian trade with the West was mainly carried on in the three 
parts of India — Earbaricum, Barygaza and the Malabar coast.^®^ 
The merchants of Barygaza and the neighbom’ing country went 
to Arabia for the trade in gums and incense, to Africa for gold, 
and to Malabar and Ceylon for the much valued pepper and 
cinnamon.^®® Thus they had the carrying trade of the whole of 
the Indian Ocean. Yet, the port of Barygaza and the land about 
Barbaricum were not quite convenient for trading purposes. 
The passage to Broach (Barygaza), says the Periplm^ was 
difficult and dangerous. Barbaricum, which has been identified 
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witt Lower Sindi, was far away from the interior, and there- 
fore cut off from communications with the centres of trade. In 
the time of Ptolemy it had ceased to be a trading centre of any 
importance.^®® The most important and the safest destination 
for ships boimd to India was the Malabar coast, and it has 
continued to be such down to this day. The Malabar coast was 
the emporium of the trade with the West. As Pliny writes, 
“ Below the white island commences the kingdom of Koprobatas 
(Keralaputra), styled Limnrike, the first mart of which is Nasora, 
then Tundis, a large village close to the shore, and next to these 
Mooziris, a flourishing place frequented both by native vessels 
from Ariake and by the Greeks from Egypt.’ ^ 

That the Dravidians of the west coast of India were the 
carriers of commerce between India and the western world 
is further clear from the account in the Periplus to the effect 
that from there were exported great quantities of fine pearls, 
ivory, silk-cloth, spikenard from the Ganges, malabotliruin 
from the places in the interior, transparent stones of all kinds, 
diamonds and sapphires, tortoise-shells and muslins of the 
finest sort called the Gangetic Thus commodities produced 
near the Ganges and the interior were taken to the Malabar 
coast for export thence. In the period of the J§angam^ the west 
coast of South India, the country of the CShera, was renowned for 
its maritime activity, not only commercial, but warlike, as the 
passage in the Purandnum seems clearly to indicate. ‘‘We 
(other vessels) are little barks that sail not on the western main, 
where Cheran’s warlike fleets are seen.” The Malabar coast 
was the centre of the trade with the Greeks as is borne out by 
the description of the town of Musiris, “where the beautiful 
large ships of the Yavanas (Greeks), bringing gold, come splashing 
the white foam on the waters of the Periyar river, which belongs 
to the Chera, and return laden with huge quantities of valuable 
pepper.” The Chera king ^enguttuvan is praised as presenting 
to the trading visitors the rare products of the seas and mountains 
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that were within Ms domain. This is also clear from the Tamil 
poem PaUuppdttUf'^^'^ where we read that the people of the South 
traded in the following commodities : the gems and gold of 
the Northern Mountain, the sandal and cedar of the Western 
Ghats, the pearls of the South Sea, the corals of the Eastern Sea, 
the products of the Gangetic Eegions, and of the Cauvery Delta, 
edible stuff from Ceylon and spices from Kalakam ( ?). Commerce 
with Babylon and Greece was flourishing in this period, as is 
evident from the Jataka,^®^ and other literature. The names 
of the commodities imported into Greece from India were mostly 
Dravidian, e,g. oryjza (anii-rice), injivera (mji-ginger), karpion 
(fe^ww-cinnamon). The Baveru Jdtaha has been taken to 
indicate the account of a trading voyage to Babylon, and if this 
identification be right, it is evidence of the trade between India 
and Babylonia flourishing in this period, a trade that had plied 
from times immemorial. 

Trade with China and the East was busy about the period, 
as the Greek travellers speak of the importation of Chinese 
silk to India.^®^ The silk from China is also mentioned in the 
Arthaidstra of Eautilya. One of the Jatakas describes the 
voyage of certain merchants of Barukaccha for the golden 
land (Suvarunabhumi), wMch has been variously identified.^’^ 
It is highly probable that the Buddhist and Hindu antiquities 
in Java as well as the vestiges of Hindu beliefs and practices 
in the island were also taken over the sea by the Dravidians 
of South and East India. 

XXXI 

Internal Trade 

The Greek records show that there was a brisk internal trade 
between the Aryas and the aboriginal population of India. The 
Kynocephali sold to the civilized Indians dried fruits, a red 
dye-stuff and a gum eruding from the siptaghora tree, and 
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obtained in excbange, bread, oatmeal, cotton-cloth and weapons.^^* 
This trade in India flowed through the large routes of traffic 
connecting North India with the Dekhan. Of the two main 
routes, the northern and the southern, the latter is spoken 
of favourably by Kautilya^’^ against the opinion of his 

teacher ”, on the ground that it leads to regions where conch- 
shells, diamonds, precious stones, pearls and gold are available 
in plenty. In the time of Megasthenes enormous develop- 
ments had taken place in the means of communication connecting 
one part of India with another. He mentions a grand trunk road 
which comected the various parts of the empire of Ghandragupta. 
The course of the road and the towns it touched are described 
by him. This road was constructed in eight stages and passed 
through the following places : Pushkalavati, Taxila, the regions 
of the Jhelam, Bias, Sutlej, Jumna, and the Ganges, Hastinapura, 
Ehodopha, Kalimpaxa, Prayag and Pataliputra. Kautilya 
speaks of communication by land and by water, and is partial 
to the former method of transport. The means of communi- 
cation made it easy for the people of one part of India to come into 
frequent contact with those of the other parts, as they helped 
to remove existing barriers between caste and caste, and district 
and district. 

XXXII 

Sea-voyage ani> SnimNo 

Even in this period sea- voyage was considered undesirable 
for the Aryas. The Smritis enjoin “ that one who has gone on 
sea-voyages should not be invited for kaddhas (annual ceremonies 
for the manes) But, apparently, the opinion was gaming 
ground that sea- voyage was not altogether forbidden for the 
Aryas, as we read that the Brahmans of the North did not 
consider it sinful. Under the Mauryas on the other hand, ship- 
building must have been a flourishing industry. Among the 
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various supermtendents ia tte Arthasastra ttere is one in cFarge 
of sHps, and there are very elaborate rules guiding the conduct 
of ships that visited the coasts of a state.^*^® The following are 
some of them : The superintendent of ships had to observe the 
regulations prevalent in trading towns as well as the orders of 
the superintendent of port towns. All ships that passed along 
the coasts and alighted at harbours were to pay tolls. Pirate 
ships were to be seized and destroyed. The same treatment 
was to be meted out to ships that were destined to a hostile 
country and to those that violated the rules in sea-port towns. 
Persons known to convey a secret mission or carry weapons 
or explosives should be arrested by the port-officers. The 
cargo of merchantmen that did not put on their characteristic 
ensign or flag was to be seized, but ships that were spoilt by water 
were to be allowed some concession in customs and duties. 
They were to be permitted to set sail when the season was 
favourable for their departure. Vessels that were drifted 
ashore by storms on the sea were to be treated by the 
superintendent with paternal care and affection. These 
regulations will show that rapid strides had been taken by 
the industries of shipping and ship-building in the Mauryan 
polity. They had developed so far as to require such elaborate 
treatment as has been given them in the Arthasastra, The 
mention by Megasthenes of a Board of Admiralty among the 
Six Committees which made up the War-Office of Chandragupta 
Maurya goes to prove the same point, besides indicating that 
in the Maurya period ships were used for trade as well as in 
warfare. Ship-building must have received an impetus from the 
commercial enterprise of the non-Aryas who were the prime 
carriers of the sea-commerce of those ages. Ship-building and 
maritime activity was a speciality with the Andhras. This is 
proved by the remarkable find of their coins on the east 
coast, bearing the design of ships. In the South Indian Buddhist 
Antiquities we have illustration and description of three of these 
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sbip-coias belonging to tbe Andkras of tbe first and the second 
centuries A.B. In the Jataka literature ships are mentioned 
which carried from 200 to 700 passengers, and we are told that 
in his occnpation of Ceylon, Vijaya’s ships carried 700 men.^®® 

XXXIII 

Dravidian Ship-building 

The literature of the Bangam epoch discloses the fact 
that the Dravidians of South India were good ship-hnilders 
and were experts in the navigation of the seas. The Tamil 
work Ma'^imeJcalai has a story of a shipwreck, and adven- 
tures on the sea are not tmcommonly met with in works of 
Bangam literature. The arts of seamanship were developed in 
South India independently of outside influences.^®^ The words 
for sail and mast, fay and fdymaram, are clearly Dravidian. 
The oar was the harigdlu or Icdl, “ a stick used to propel a float 
across a current,” and later the term meant the coracle itself. 
The native words for boats are varied and many, e.g. oda or 
ote (made of reed), doni (dug-out), teffam (float), kdam, 
marakalam 2 i,nd JcapfaL As we read in the Periflus, there were 
ships of the country coasting along the shore as far as Damarica 
(Tamilakam), and other very large vessels made of single logs 
bound together called sangdra {chengadam^ Malayalam ; 
scmgkdp, Sanskrit), but those which make the voyage to Chryse 
and the Ganges are called colandia and are very large 
It is possible that the Dravidians influenced Aryan ideas of 
navigation. Some of the nautical terms occurring in Sanskrit 
literature appear to be based on Tamil. The word aritra (oar) 
of the Vedic texts is perhaps derivable from harigdla ot harim- 
gdla, the stick that propels a boat. The and veriuJca of the 
Arthasdstra correspond to the Dravidian The terms 

udufa and kol are perhaps adaptations of the Tamil and 
Kanarese words and harigdla. 
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The Final Division of Functions 

The non-Aryas were not simply the media of communication 
between India and the outside world. They had become an 
essential factor in the economic life of India. The details of 
agricultural operations in the lands of lords, Aryan and non- 
Aryan, became in course of time a monopoly of the non-Aryas. 
Agriculture came to be a despised occupation with the three 
higher classes in the Hindu society. In the ancient Aryan scheme 
of social classification, vdrtd, which comprised agriculture, cattle- 
rearmg, trade and money-lending, was the occupation of the 
Vaifya class. Now it came to be confined to the last class, the 
Sudra. Besides the restrictions in regard to forbidden occupa- 
tions enforced by the sacred laws of the Aryas, the principle 
of aJiimsa, in its extreme and rather curious form, seems also 
to have led to agriculture becoming a prohibited calling. The 
following is found in the code of Manu : ‘‘ People think that 
agriculture is good as an occupation. It is, however, looked 
down upon by the virtuous, for the iron-tip of the plough furrows 
the earth as well as destroys the creatures that live in it.’’ Having 
settled for a long time in villages where the main occupations 
were agriculture and pasture, the Aryas specialized in philo- 
sophical and intellectual studies, and had very little inclination 
for manual professions.^®^ Hence the industries and handicrafts 
remained enticely in the hands of non-Aryas, as also the fine 
arts of sculpture and painting. The result was, as Fergusson 
eays,^®® that all the literature of India was Aryan, all her 
architecture non- Aryan. 

Even in the Rdmdyana we have allusions to the art of portrait- 
painting practised by the non-Aryas. Indrajit deceived Hanuman 
by killing an image of Sita which could hardly be distinguished 
from the original ; and a model of Rama’s head produced before 
Sita looked such an exact reproduction of him as to cause intense 
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grief in her. The Aryas explained away all this as h^iug mayd 
{illnsion).^®® The non- Aryan tribes were clever in the art of 
metamorphosis. They were adepts in the black arts, and could 
transform themselves into any animal-form. This practice is 
even now current among some of the Dravidian tribes of South 
India. They profess to have the mystic power of changing 
their human to animal forms because of their devotion to certain 
“black gods’’ comprised under the general category kuttie- 
chdttdn. Even in the Rig-Veda the Rakshasas are described 
as capable of assuming animal forms at will ; in the Ramdya/^a 
the non-Aryan tribes are spoken of as kdmarupi^ah ; Maricha 
becomes a golden deer and Hanuman assumes various shapes. 

The non- Ary an talent for fine and beautiful works of sculpture 
finds ample illustration in the description by the poet of the 
funeral car that was got ready by the Vanaras for taking the 
dead body of V ali.^^ ® Allowing for poetic fancies and imagination, 
it has to be accepted that the description shows that the non- 
Aryan tribes should have been, no doubt, adepts in the fine arts 
of painting and sculpture. These are among the professions 
forbidden for the “ twice-born The Aryas disdained manual 
labour, and this accounts for the degradation of Indian arts and 
the importation of Greek models as in the Gandhara sculptures. 
To this day, the iulva sutras md the Mlpi kastras are in the hands 
of the lower classes known in South India as the kammdlar. 
The artisan class was very comprehensive in the time of 
Kautilya,^®® and included not only handicraftsmen but retail 
dealers, medical practitioners, washmen, dramatists and 
musicians. It includes now all those engaged in the sixty-four 
Jcalds, 

The fundamental principles of Indian Dramaturgy are no doubt 
of Aryan origin, being based on the Bharata but it is 

interesting to find that the art of dancing and dramatic represen- 
tation in its most scientific form is practised in South India, 
especially in Malabar, where we have various forms of the drama — 
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KathaJcali^ KrishTtaUam Tcal% Chdhhiydr kuttu, PavaJchMu^ 
Omrntullal^ eto,^®^ The sculptures of the ninety-three dancing 
postures found in a gateway of the Nataraja temple at Ghidam- 
baiani are iEustrative of the marvellous development that 
the art of dancing had reached among the people of South India^ 
pre-eminently the land of the Dravidians. As Dr Bay observes^ 
The intellectual portion of the community being thus withdrawn 
from active participation in the arts, the spirit of inquiry 
gradually died out among a nation naturally prone to speculation 
and metaphysical subtleties, and India for once bade adieu to 
experimental and inductive sciences/^^®® 
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It is perhaps for this reason that among the important rishis of this 
country, Visvamitra is taken to represent the ear {srotra), which denotes 
learning. Similarly, Vasishtha is seen to stand for the mind {mana), Gautama 
for speech {mk), Kasyapa for the eye (chakshu), and Atri, Angiras, or Bhrigu 
for breath 

Na halam Kshatriyasydhuh Brdhmamh halavattardh] 

DMk balam Kshairiya balam Brahinaiejobalam balam \\ 

Bdmdyam, Bala Kanda, 67, 22. 

*8 Manu, X, 42 and 66; Vasishtha, ii, 23. 

Tapobijaprabhdvaistu te gacchanti yuge yuge 
Utkarsham chdpakarsham cha manushyeshviha janmatah\ 

Sudro BrdhmaxLotdmeti Brdhmam^chaiva Sudratdm \\ 

Manusmriti, X, ^4:^. See xxv, p. 416 and note. 

8^ Manu, iii, 15, 17, 18, and 19 ; Vasishtha, xiv, 11; Vishuu, XYi; 
Apastamha, ii, 13, 4 and 5 ; Ydjhavalhya, i, 57. 

88 Manusmriti, x, 10. 8® Bivydvaddna, pp. 623-5. 

** Manu, iii, 13 ; Ydjhamlkya, i, 57 ; Vasishtha, i, 24 and 25 ; Viahy,u^ 
xviii. 

88 Vishrtu, xviii. See also Baudhdyana, ii, 2, 3, 2-10 ; Gautama, xxviii, 
36-40. The distribution of property varies a little from the others in the 
Vasishtha Smriti. Here the son by a Brabmapa woman got three shares ; that by 
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the Kshatrfya, two ; Vai^ya and Sudra, each one share. See also ICautilya, 
AriAamstra, p* 163, 

®® Instances of intermarriage in the Jataha are seen in i, 421, 422 ; ii, 319 f. ; 
vi, 422. 

Manmmriti, x, 12, Ibid., x, 67 and 31. 

Afastambat ii, 10, 27, 8 and 9, 

The very high moral ideal implied in the word Brahma^a may be seen in : — 
“ The moon with all the stars may fall to earth ; 

This earth, its hills and forests may reach the sky ; 

The waters of the mighty deep may all dry np ; 

But by no chance can the mighty rishi teU a lie." 

See Rookhiil, Life of the Buddha, p. 67. 

Vishi(!i,u, xvi, 1 and 2. Manusmriti, x, 70 f. Vasishtha, iii, 48. 

Bhag, GUa : Stnshu dushtam Ydrah'Q.eya fdyate mrT^asanharah | 

Rdmdya'iii,a, Bala Karida, 6, 17 ; Gautama, x. Mann says (x, 24) : ** Mixed 
castes are formed as a result of adultery between castes, marriages not recognized 
by the law, and by the neglect of occupation prescribed for each caste." In 
the Mavtimehalai Chitrapati, the grandmother of Manimekalai, the heroine 
requests the prince Udayakumaran to restore her grand-daughter to her right- 
ful occupation from being a Buddliist nun which she had become. 

®® Jataha, iv, 361 ; i, 356, 357; ii, 87 ; iv, 84 ; iv, 169 ; iv, 531 ; vi, 372 ; 
iv, 16 ; V, 22 ; ii, 200 ; vi, 170 ; v, 290-3 respectively. 

Manusmriti, x, 96. See lawful and forbidden occupations. By selling 
flesh, lac, and salt, a Brahmana at once becomes an outcaste ; by selling milk, 
he becomes degraded to the position of a Sudi*a in three days." ( Vasishtha, ii, 27.) 

®® Vasishtha, xix, 7 ; Apastamba, ii, 10, 12-16 ; Gautama, xi, 31, 

®® Yo lobhdt adhamo jdtya jweduthrishtaharmahhih | 

Tam rdjd nirdhanam hriivd ksMprameva pravdsayet [j 

Dialogues, i, 120. 

Vasishtha, ii, 22 ; Vishv>u, ii, 15. 

Epigraphia Indica, vii. Talagunda Pillar Inscription, vv. 10 and 11, 

Vishrbu, xvi, 8-14, for example, Magadha is a merchant in Mauu and 
Ayogava, a carpenter. 

Watters : Yuan Chwanig, i, 147. For example, in the Jataha we find that 
the Chandalas, the lowest race that go upon two feet , . . meanest men on 
earth, dwelt away from the city in Ohandaja settlements " {Jataha, iv, 397, 
200, 376). 

Manu, iv, 80; Vasishtha, xviii, 14. 

’® Apastamba, i, 5, 16, 22, and i, 17, 1. See Aprayatenatu SudrexLa upahntam 
abhojyam | yatra Sudra upasprUet and commentary, 

’’ Jataha, 497 ; iv, p. 242. Camb. tr., iv, 388. Apastamba, ii, 2, 3, 4. 

Ibid., i, 6, 18, 10, 14. 

Buhraniti, vv. 64 and 66. 

Bhrityam parikshayet nityam vUvdsyam mhaseUadd\ 

Naivajdtih na cha kulam hevalam lakshayedapi j{ 

Vwdhe bhojane nityam hulafdtiviveeha'mm\ 

Vishn^u, ixi, 60 f. 

Bhag. GUd, xvii, 8, 9, 10. 

AyussatvabatdTogyasuhhapntimvardhandh] 

BasydhsnigdhdhsthirdhhridyddM,fdhsdtmhapnydh\\ 

Katvamlalavai:ii.dtyushi[iatihsh^arukshaviddMnah\ 

Ahard rdjasasyeshtd duhhhahhdmayapraddhW 
Ydtaydmam gatarasam pMi paryushitam cha yat\ 

Ucchishtamapi chamedhyam bhojamm tdmasapriyam || 
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FMm 51, 78. Ibid., 61, 62. 

GcK Up,, x, 5; MaMbMmta, »§anti, 141. 

Tbe Veda forgotten may be learnt again, but the Brl,bma]^a loses bis 
character if be is not of good conduct 134). 

8’ Ibid., 61, 76. 88 ^.7,^ xii, 4, 5. 

88 Mahabhdrata, Udyoga Parva, 34, 47. 

so Gch. Up„ m, l7, 4. 

so®* Quoted in JEAB. for 1894, p. 360. 

so^ See Bournouf : p. 206. 

so® Smith’s in qf Series. 

s^ Smith, Early Hist, of India, p. 346. There is ample evidence of the religious 
toleration of South Indian kings. We read in the works that the temples 

at KaveTippattanam, the Chola capital, were dedicated to Siva, Subrahmanya, 
Baladeva, Krishpa, and Indra. {Bilappadiharam, v, B. 169-76.) See also 
Mani^lscdai, i, 11. 64-7. Puram, 66, has the same gods, except Indra. Later 
kings in South Indian History were also tolerant, as the inscriptions of the 
Cholas, Pandyas, and Pallavas clearly show. 

88 See Bhandarkar : Vaishriavism, Baivism, etc., p. 163. The story is 
referred to in the Govindapur Stone Inscription {Ep, Ind,, ii, 338). 

88 Manu, X, 43, 44. 

8^ Vishn'i^ Purdw, iv, 16 ; Padma Purd'^a, vi, 260, 1 and 2. 

88 iZamdj/atia, Iranya Kapda, 13, 48. 

*8 MoCrindle, Ancient India, as described by Megasthenes and Arrian. 

8’ PurandnuTU, stanza 68, 1. 8, also Kauriyan in Bil, 16, 2. The Chola 
king is thus addressed in PurandnUru, 37, “ Thou scion of the Chola line who 
saved the dove from woe.'* “ Descendant of him who to save a dove from grief 
did’st enter the weighing scale.” {Purandnitru, 39.) These refer to the story of 
Sibi Chakravarti having sacrificed his own flesh to satisfy the eagle that had 
seized the dove and would not leave it. 

88 ASoJca, p. 41. 

88 See Balakapda of the Bdmdyana £ot the Aryan ancestry of non-Aryas 
like the Bakshasas and Vanaras. 

^88 See M. Srinivasa Aiyangar : Tamil Studies, p, %X, 

^8^ Matsya Purdna, 48, 24^8; Ydyu, 99, 27. 

182 iii, 43, 3 ; iv, 16, 9 ; v, 31, 7 j vi, 20, 4 ; vii, 1, 10. 

108 Cch. Up,, iv, 17, 2 ; Jdtaha, 639; Manu, xi, 33; ii, 230; Arthaidstra, 
p. 7 ; Ait. Br,, v, 32 ; Sat, Br., iv, 6, 7, 13 ; Br, Up,, i, 6, 6. 

184 Atharvabhih Updyaih in Arthaidstra, p. 16. 

188 See Hopkins, The Great Epic of India, p. 38, 

108 rising (Takakasu’s Tr.), chaps. 23, sk 

187 Smith, Early^ Hist, of Ind,, p. 302. 

188 Encyclopaedia of Eeligion and Ethics, viii, 331. 

YaT^xAxax, Outline of the religious Literature of India, p, 11^, 

118 Jdtaha, 31, 164. Professor Macdonell writes : “ There is reason to believe 
that when the Aryans spread over India, the land of serpents, they found the 
cult diffused among the barbarians and borrowed it from them ” (Hist, of 
Sans, Liu, 111). But Max Muller says : “ There can be no doubt that a belief 
in serpents had its origin in the Veda ” {Gontr. to the Sc. of My., ii, 698 f.). 
The latter view is more correct as there are references to sarpa and sarpabdU 
m%hsJajuT-Vedu, 

Tree Worship. — ^The sacrednesa of certain trees was recognized in the Vedio 
age, e.g. the A6vattha, the Udumbara, and Palana. There is the prayer to 
iSapyani (the forest deity) in E.V,, x, 146. A^vattha in i, 136, 8 ; x, 97, 6, is 
used for making the sacred fire. The worship of it is indicated in A.V., v, 4, 3, 
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and vi, 11, L Tlie gods are said to sit under it in tlie tliird keaven. Aivattka 
is the seat of the gods in A.F., v, 4, 3 ; vi, 95, 1. There is a prayer to the tree 
in A. F., m| 6, See also Up., viii, 5, 3. 

In thB Tait. .Un, Aivattha is so called because to it was tied the horse, and 
Agni resided in the tree for one year. 

Tree worship is mentioned along with the worship of rivers in the Ranmyaxim^ 
the latter, perhaps, based on the worship of the rivers in the hymn x, 76, and 
X, 9, 1~3, of the i2.F. (See Bdtmyatia, Ayod. Kand., 65, 24, and 65, 20 f.) 

The Buddha appears several times in the Jdtaha as a tree-god ; e.g. JdtaM^ 520. 

Worship of the Guardians of the Quarters in Mdmayana, e.g. Ayod. 
Kand-, 1^, 24. 

111 Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, see Aiyan&r, 

112 We do not find Subrahmanya in the early religious works. The earliest 
occurrence of the word is in the Brahmapas in the sense of a “ priest The 
first mention of Subrahmanya as a god is in the Epics, where he is Shanda 
the son of Eudra, See Rdmdyai^a, Balakanda, 38 ; Mahdbhdrata, Tana Parva, 
227 and 228. In North India the name Subrahmapya is unknown. 

The various names of Siva’s consort appear in T ait, Aray>,, Ambika (x, 18) ; 
Durga (x, 1); Katyayani and Kanyakumari (x, 1); Uma in Kenopanishm,. 
iii, 26 ; Kali and Karali in Mund* Up,, i, 2, 4. 

Getty, The Gods of Northern B'liddhism, p. 111. 

Rudraydmala Tantra, xviii; Brahmaydmala Tantra, i-iii, in Mahd- 
cMndchdra Tantra in Tara Tantram (Gaudaratna Mala Series, No. 2). 

^at. Br,, ix, 3, 4, 8, Apasi, Br, Sutra, xx, 1, 1. 

Camb, Hist, of India,!, 107. 

Shama Sastri, The Evolution of Indian Polity, p. 27. 

^20 Kirata girls are mentioned as sellers of the Soma in Atharva-V eda^ I am 
indebted for this suggestion to Br Sten Konow. 

121 , Panchavim^a Brahmav^a, xvi, 6, 7 ; Kauk. Br., 25, 16. 

e.g., VishpAi, V, 61, 61. Mahdbhdrata, A4vamedhika Parva, 

^3* Samyutta, Pali Text Society's ed., p. 102. The Booh of Kindred Sayings, 
tr. by Rhys Bavids. 

126 Mafmbhdmta, A^vamedhika Parva. Ibid, 

e.g., V, 36, 38, and 62. 

Tana Parva, 80, w. 14 and 17. 
NateSakfiddaridrep,ayajnahpraptummahtpate\ 
Tirtlidbhigamanam puzt^yam yajnairapi viiishyate l\ 

129 Aryavariam tasmin ya dchdrah sa pramdigam. {Baudhayana, i, 26.) 

180 Totemism and Exogamy, iv, 14. 

131 E.V., i, 61, 3 ; ii, 17, 1 ; iii, 39, 4. 

133 Santi, 294 17-18. Mulagotrdv>i ckatvdri samutpanmni Pdrthiva | 
Angird Kasyapaichaiva Vasishtho Bhrgureva cha\\ 

133 Cch. Up., iv, 4,1; AL Gr. Sm.,iv,4. 

13^ Baudhayana, Saptdndm Eishtrtam Agctstydshtamdndm Yadkipatyam- 
tadgotram\ 

Apatyam pautraprabhriti gotram\ 

Apastamba, ii, 6, 11, 15 and 16 ; Gobhila Or. Sutra, iii, 4, 4. 

133 Asamprajndtahandhuh AchdryamtishydyaT^manuprabravtia ■(Pramm’^ 
manjari). 

Bee Baudhayana, 

Y dnutpddayate ydnuparuiyate ydnadhydpayate ydnydjayate te tasya futrdh 
bhavanti] 

13® In Egypt there was the institution of the marriage of brothers and sisters. 
‘‘ Such unions of brothers and sisters were the rule, not the exception, in 
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Ancient Egypt, a simple and effective expedient for keeping tlie property in 
the family, which, if the sister had naarried another, would pass to the latter/' 
Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris, pp. 394-7. 

Marmsmfiti, v, 56. 

Hopkins, The Great Epic of India, 379. 

Manusmriti, xi, S3. See Professions forbidden for Brahmans. 

^43 Arthasdstra, p. 343. MahdbMrata, Adi Parva, 142 f. 

Baudhdyana, i, I, 2, 4. 

Ibid., i, 1, 2, 3. Cousin marriage “ has been, as a rule, permitted, and 
even favoured, among all races except the Aryan Frazer, Folklore of the Old 
Testament, n, 

Sbama Sastri, Evolution of Indian Polity, p. 9. 

M.Y\, X, 40, 2. Ko vdmsayutrd vidhaveva devaram maryam na yosha. 
kn^ute sadastha a | 

Keith, Hist, of Bans. Lit., in “ Heritage of India ”, p. 91. 

Memoirs of the Archceohgical Survey of India, Ho. 4, p. 119. 

Uidexe, List of Brahmi Inscriptio'nSfHo. Q. 

Yisvahhdmti Quarterly for January, 1926. 

India, What can it teach us, p. 82. 

Keith, Bansh. Lit., op. oit., p. 20. 

See Appendix E for Sanskrit borrowings in the Silappadihdram. 

Havell, The History of Aryan Buie in India, p. 107. See Sir J, Marshall's 
Guide to Banchi. 

Eawlinson, Cuneiform Inscriptions, i, 312. 

Gerini, Researches on Ptolemy* s Geography, p. 122 f. 

Hist, of Ar. Rule in Ind., op. cit., p. 238. 

Hist, of Ind, and Fast, Archit,, p. 272. 

Manimehalai, 19, U. 107-9. Magadavinahgarum Mardttakkammarum 
Avantikkollarum Tavanattaccharum tandamil vinaihjar, etc. 

Provinces of the Roman Empire, n, ZOl, 

Heeren, Historical Researches, ii, 426. 

1** Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, pp. 39, 46, 47, 88. 

Vincent, Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients, ii, 404. 

1®® Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India, p. 339. 

PaUuppdftu ; Patpina^ppalai, p. 294, 11. 187-91. 

Yafamalaippiranta maniyum ponnum 
Kudamalaippiranta vdramum agilum 
TenkoAal muUum Kundkadarrukirum 
Kankai vdriyum Kdvirippayanum 
IkiMunavum KalakaUdkkamum\ 

Kalakam may perhaps be identified with Ka^aram, which is taken to be 
Burma. Or, may it be identified with the island Karadwipa in the Malay 
Archipelago, which the sage Agastya is said to have colonized ? 

e,g.,Baveru Jdtaka,^o.Ss^,'^ 

169 periplus of ike Erythrean Sea, para. 56, p. 222. 

Arthasdstra, p. 94, 

The iSuUovdi' Jdtaka, Ho. 360. Suvartna^bhumi is one of the countries 
in the north-east, according to Varahamihira. Albenini speaks of the 
Suvarnadvipa, an eastern group of islands in the Indian Ocean. He calls it 
2abaj, as does Suleiman. Can this he the same as Celebes or Sri Bhoja 1 

McCrindie, Ktesias, p. 86. ArthaAdstra, p. 298. 

McCrindie, Megasthenes, Frag. 34, 

Arihaidsira, p. 298. Manusmriti, iii, 158, 
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Artkas^ira^ ni 28 (Navadhyaksha). There were Royal ships (Edj&mt^hih 
in ArthaSmra, -p, 12B), See xv, 46. 

Arthaimtraf p. 126 f. 

Arch. Bur. of India, Hew Series, xv, 29 ; voL vi, Madras, plat© xH, 
eoims Hos. 52-4. 

Mtaka, it, 128 ; iv, 138. 

“ Sea Power in Early South Indian History/' in the Journal of the 
Mythic Society, Bangalore, for 1926. 

PenpXw, p. 46. 

Manuamriti, x, 84. 

Kfishim sadhviti manyante sa vtittih eadvigarhitd | 

Bhumim bhumiiaydn chaiva hanii kdshfam ayomukham || 

M. Senart on “ Caste ” in l7id. Ant., January, 1912, p. 133. 

Tree and Serpent Worship, 18, 

Mdmdyaria> Yud. Kaijda, 81. 

The paintings at Ajanta, it is clear, were inspired and patronized by 
Dravidian princes. They are perhaps Dravidian in nature and origin, and 
certainly so by their situation. The same may be said of those at Sigmya in 
Ceylon. Yakshas and Hagas are said to be the custodians of these paintings, 
and these two represent perhaps the two distinct schools of the art prevalent 
in South India. 

The circumstances leading to the marriage of Usha, the daughter of the Asura 
Idng Bapa, and Aniruddha, a grandson of Krishna, are perhaps illustrative of 
the high development that the art of painting had reached among the non- 
Aiyas. Usha had a dream of a beautiful youth who was accompanying her 
everywhere she went and was veiy solicitous to her. She confided the secret 
of her dream to her maid Chitralekha (clever in painting). The latter agreed 
to produce before the princess paintings of all the lovely princes of the age, so 
that she might identify and mark out the subject of her dream. The figure 
of Aniruddha was recognized as the one that was haunting her mind. Later 
on the marriage of the two is said to have taken place. 

Jt.V., vii, 104, 20, 22. Bdmdyan>a, Kish. Kapd., 25, 22 f. 

189 Tjie order of the occupations by which they may gain sustenance is thus 
given: Bita (truth— the gleaning of com), (ambrosia— what is given 

unasked), mrita (food obtained by begging), pramrita (agriculture). Trade and 
money-lending are satydnrta (a mixture of truth and falsehood). life as a 
farmer was far superior to that of the “ truth and falsehood of trade and to 
that of an artisan. Mammnriti,iY, Bf. AHhaidstra,p^ 7. 

ArthaSdstra, book iv, chap. 1 (Kdruhalakshauom). 

These correspond to miracle, mystery, tableau and pantomime. 

1®® Tor illustrations see Madras Bp. Bep. for 1918. 

T. C. Ray, History of Hindu Chemistry, i, pp. 195-6. 
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A study of tlie ancient history of India reveak the fact that the 
divergent cults and creeds sank their prejudices and differences 
to xealke the unity and the peace of her past. The higher 
spiritual intelligence of the Aryas with its great constructive 
genius gradually welded the non-Aryan civilization with its own, 
so that each contributed its best to the common stock, and 
both went hand in hand along the path of progress.^ Though 
at first the advance of the Aryas could be accomplished only 
after long and arduous warfare with the aboriginal tribes, 
they readily achieved a political superiority, followed by religious 
ascendancy and social amalgamation. Aryan sages carried and 
spread their religious doctrines in the countries conquered 
and into the lands inhabited by the non-Aryan races. But the 
Aryas are seen to adopt and assimilate the beliefs and practices 
prevalent among the people with whom they came into contact, 
but which were alien to them, and were at first looked upon as 
uncivilized and barbarous. This blend of cultures was sometimes 
the result of conscious processes of admixture, while at other times 
the fusion was effected in a way unknown both to the Aryas and 
the non-Aryas. 

The Aryan dominion in the Vedic age extended only as far as 
the Vindhya mountain, and beyond this range lay the vast 
extent of territory of the non-Aryas who contested at every step 
with the advancing Aryan invaders. Chief among the non- Aryan 
peoples were the Naga, Nishada, Vanara and Eakshasa. There 
were, besides, many non-Aryan tribes on the outskirts of 
whose chieftains are said to have fought in the 
Great War The Epics and the Brahmauas display a larger 
geographical knowledge, and the RamdyuTjba is perhaps the first 
work which discloses the migration of the Aryas of the North 
beyond the Vindhya mountain to colonize the lands inhabited 

m 
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by the non-AxyaB. tribes of tie South. But we Have also evidence 
of diplomatic alliances of a far-reacHng nature between tie two 
peoples, and in: tie lands already conquered a gradual process 
of fusion of the .. two cults is clearly visible. Tie social relations 
show considerable improvement over tie previous epoch, for 
in the Epics, instances of interdining and intermarriage are more 
frequently 'met with. These resulted in a tendency towards 
confusion of castes. In religion also there is a gradual com- 
mingling of the beliefs and practices of the Aryas and the non- 
Aryas, and instances are not wanting of non- Aryan chiefs who 
were masters of the Vedic lore, Brahmanical scriptures and 
philosophy. The social and connubial relationship thus established, 
is followed by slowly evolving changes in language. 

From about the sixth century b.o. the interaction of the 
institutions of the Aryas and the non- Aryas comes prominently 
into view. In this period were evolved some of the most, remark- 
able results of the gradual processes of reconciliation that was 
going ■ on in the society of ' the ancient Hindus. ' The Buddhist 
and Jaina ; records and ■ the Hindu law-books and :Pura^as are 
clearly indicative of this fact. The ceremonies that were 
elaborated in the Brahma^as were beyond the comprehension 
of the masses of the Hindu population, and a reaction began 
with the foundation of Buddhism which drew its numbers mostly 
from the, non-Aryan classes. Efforts were made to question, 
the validity of the teaching of the Veda on the ground that 
the force of reason and intellect must predominate over that of 
faith and revelation. The force of Brahmanical tradition was 
thus gradually weakened, the caste system was condemned, and 
the efficacy of animal sacrifices questioned. “ The great deed, 
socially and politically, of Buddha consists in the fact that he 
removed the clear-drawn distinction between esoteric and 
exoteric wisdom, and that . . . he proclaimed a gospel for all.’’ ^ 

As sacrifices were possible only for the rich and privileged 
classes in the society, the Brahmans suggested a substitute for 
others that they may have salvation. The religious exercise 
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wMch was witME the easy reach of the poor and was as efficacious 
in effect as, if not more than, sacrifices was holy pilgrimage. 
This substitute arose out of the spirit of conciliation and com- 
promise that characterized the relations of the two peoples. 
As pilgrimages were made for worship of the aspects of the 
Divine present in the places of pilgrimage, they presupposed 
intense devotion, and hence was evolved the doctrine of Bhahti. 

Two New Feattjees : 1. Pilgrimage 

Pilgrimage to holy places acts as a great social, religious and 
educative factor. It brings into close contact people from 
different and distant parts of the country, and makes their 
acquaintance more and more easy. Caste rubs shoulders with 
caste and prejudice with prejudice in places of pilgrimage. By 
following a policy of give and take ”, the pilgrims are made to 
realize the oneness of the country of which they are members, 
and a feeling of unity pervades in the land. The centres of 
religion, besides offering stepping-stones for the pilgrim on his 
progress towards the realization of the spiritual goal, are seen to 
be of considerable educative value. They open up new grounds 
for a study of new phases of life, foster a contact with new creeds 
and cultures, and engender a wholesome feeling of unity and 
patriotism without which there could be no real education. 

The immense benefits accruing to the society from pilgrimages 
and travels appear to have been understood by the ancient 
Hindus. There is no happiness for him who does not travel ; 
living in the society of men there is scope for even the best and 
the most virtuous to commit sins. Indra is a friend of the 
traveller, therefore travel in the country,” ® ‘‘ All mountains, 
rivers, holy lakes, places of pilgrimage, the abode of the risUs, 
cowpens, and temples of gods are places that destroy sin.” ^ 

2. Bhakti 

Another important feature of modern Hinduism closely 
allied to holy pilgrimages is the BhaMi cult, the origin of 
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which may be assigned to this period. The MaM cult ® rested 
on three cardinal points, viz., symbols or forms, God-names 
on which to concentrate one’s attention {mmtras}, and God-men 
who had taken it as a voluntary duty to preach and practise 
the highest principles by which to evolve and perfect the inner 
self. These last were the Avatams who appeared at times of 
great crises. The BhaJcti mdrga appears as a substitute for costly 
sacrifices on the one hand and the metaphysical Jnana marga 
on the other. It is popular religion, the religion of the masses. 
It enunciates the principle that every being of God’s creation 
may get release from perpetual bondage by concentrated and 
devoted worship of any of the important manifestations of the 
Divine. Puja is one of the essential concomitants of BhaJcti, 

The doctrine of BhaUi in its clear and modern form may be 
said to have its beginning in the Bhagamt-Glta where ^ri- 
Krish^ia says,^ I take with great grace what is offered with 
intense devotion, be it a leaf, a flower, a fruit, or even water.” 
From the age of the Gita began the Krishna cult. As time went 
on, the religion of the Aryas, of which the homa which meant 
oblations to Fire and through Fire as a messenger to the other 
Gods, with offerings animate and inanimate, became transformed 
to include as the vital factor in worship BhaJcti or devotion 
and Puja or offerings of sixteen kinds {shoMopachdm)J The 
religion of the Hindus developed in a novel way, and the cult of 
Pdnchardtra SiTosc. 

The origin and nature of the BhaJcti cult and of the Pdneharatra 
are thus dwelt upon by Professor Garbe ® “ About two centuries 
before Buddha the warrior-chief of the Yadava clan, who was also 
a religious teacher, but not of the Brahmanic schools, founded 
a moral religion of monotheism, God being in his system called 
simply Bhagavan . . . The founder of the religion was himself 
identified with the God he taught, so that the son of Vasudeva 
became God. . . . This was the form of the Vasudeva religion 
recognized in the fourth century b.o. by Pa^iini, and the doctrine 
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of BhaUi belonged to it. But for a century or more after this, 
Kristoaism still lay outside the Brabmanism.’’ 

Tbe view set fortli above seems to have been based on a 
misappreliension. Tbe BJiakti cult as it was propounded by 
Krishna in the Gitd was certainly not heterodox. Sankara in 
his Sutra hhdshya calls the GUd^ samasta Vedarthasdrasangraha- 
hJiiUam,^ the very essence in abridged form of the meaning 
of all the Vedas.” What the Gltdchdrya suggested was only 
an easy method of devotion to those who were perplexed by the 
difficulties of the Vedic scriptures and doctrines. The passage 
traigui^yavisMyd VeddJi nistraiguv^yo hhavdrjum has been 
assumed to indicate that the teacher of the Gltd was not satisfied 
with the Vedic practices, and so cut away from them.^® It is a 
false assumption leading perhaps to a misinterpretation of the 
evolution of Hindu religious and social life. The passage in 
question was intended only for one who was fit to become a 
Jmni and Sannydsi^ and to inculcate what every Hindu was 
ultimately to aspire for. Sri Krishna teaches Arjuna the 
superiority of the Jndna mdrga to the Karma mdrga. In 
the words of Sir E. G. Bhandarkar,^^ ‘‘About the time 
when the systems of religion . . , arose, there was a tendency 
amongst the people which often worked itself out, as is 
evident from the Pali birth-stories, to give up worldly life 
and to betake themselves to residence in forests or mountains. 
Even Buddhism, Jainism and other like systems considered 
an ascetic life to be a sine qua non of religious elevation. There 
is reason to believe that Sramanas existed before the rise of 
Buddhism. The religious systems that had sprung up were 
mostly atheistic. The Indian mind had become prone to indulge 
in mere moral discourses and thoughts on moral exaltation,. 
unassQciated with a theistic faith as appears clear from Buddhism 
and other systems, and also very dry moral dissertations of which 
the MahabJidrata is fuU. Such a system as that of the BMgavat-- 
Gita was therefore necessary to counteract these tendencies. 
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Theistic ideas were so scattered in the Upanishads, that it was 
necessary for practical purposes to work them up into a system 
of redemption capable of being grasped easily. These appeared 
to be the conditions under which the Gita came into existence.’’ 

The Pmchardtra which grew out of this Mate* cult developed 
certain features and peculiarities which perhaps have not found 
sanction in the Vedas. Hence it is that Sankara says in his 
commentary ‘‘ SandHya is said to have promulgated the 
Pmcho/rdtra doctrine because he did not find a sure basis for 
the highest welfare of man in the Veda and its auxiliary 
disciplines.” Similarly, Kumarila^^ holds the view that the 
Pmchardtra was opposed to the Veda ” and was not honoured 
by those who know the Vedas ”. The Bhahti of the Gita should 
not be taken to be identical with the Pdnchardtra as it was 
developed by ^andilya and in later times. One of the most 
important points of difference lies in the formulation of the 
vyuhas in the latter cult. These are Pradyumna, Aniruddha, 
Sankarsha^a and Vasudeva. In the opinion of the late Sic R. G. 
Bhandarkar,^^ ‘‘ it may be taken for granted that the two 
vyuhas, Vasudeva and Sankarshana, only were known up to the 
time of the earliest inscription which is to be referred to about 
the beginning of the first century before the Christian era, so 
that the system of four vyuhas was not fully developed up to 
that time.” 

The worship of the deities that came to be taken as the forms 
of the quarternity of Purushattama was prevalent in India 
from very early times. The worship of Vasudeva and Baladeva 
is mentioned in a passage of the NiddeSa. Vasudeva is mentioned 
as God by Patau jali. The Besnagar column, the Garuda^dhwajay 
was constructed by a Yavana envoy “ in honour of Vasudeva 
the God of Gods As it has been noted, the Ghosuudi inscrip- 
tion refers to the setting up of a stone for worship of the 
Bhxgavdns Sankarshana and Vasudeva. 

The Bhagavat Gita does not speak of the vyuhas, but mentions 
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Vasudeva,no^ among the however, but among the Vmlinis, 

The worship of Sankarsha^ia is mentioned in the Anihakmtra^'^ 
But it may be seen that nowhere in these cases is the worship 
of any of the vyuhm referred to as the same as that of Tasndeva. 
For example, we have the distinct worship of Sankarsha^ia and 
Vasndeva, of Vasudeva and Baladeva, and of Vasndeva. If 
the idea of the vyuhas had been prevalent in the age when these 
gods were worshipped, separate mention should not have been 
made of Sankarshana or Baladeva from Vasndeva. These were 
distinct gods for whom separate worship was offered, and it was 
only later that they came to he looked on as the aspects of the 
same God. The position taken by Bhandarkar seems therefore 
to be substantially correct. 

The mistake lies in the identification of the Blmhii of the &Ua 
and the Pdnchardtra which is a later development. It might 
be that ^andilya’s doctrines came to be looked upon as un- 
orthodox, but there is nothing to warrant the opinion that the 
BhaJcti of the Gttd was similarly unorthodox from the Vedic 
standpoint. 

Thus the Aryas were ever prepared to make a compromise. 
They recognized the canonical character of the religious beliefs 
of the non-Aryas and admitted them into the Aryan religious 
and social system. Some of the practices contained in the 
Aiharva collection were apparently carried to perfection by the 
non-Aryas, for they do not seem to have been at first accepted 
by the Aryas. The period also witnesses certain changes in the 
languages of the two peoples evolved by the slow processes of 
admixture, and the formation of the Prakrits and the various 
vernaculars in the land. 

By the close of the Buddhist period there had been a gradual 
fusion of the Aryan and the non-Aryan alike in social and 
economic life and in religion and language. Socially, the non- 
Aryan classes found there way into the Aryan caste system, and 
the Smritis disclose the dangers that had resulted from the 
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adnaisture that was taking place in the society. Due to inter-* 
marriage and intermingling of occupations a large number of 
mixed castes had been formed. or colour had ceased to 

be a criterion, and the new castes were based on occupation and 
birth, and the Smritis fixed the occupations of these. Another 
criterion of caste or class-formation was geographical or regional 
Certain classes of the population came to be identified with 
certain localities, and these became endogamous groups. 

Pollution and untouchability resulted primarily out of 
hygienic, physiological, sentimental and ethical objections. 
Those castes were declared to be polluting as were accustomed 
to certain interdicted practices, such as the eating of meat and 
the drinking of liquor. Such of the lower castes as shunned these 
practices were, of course, considered to cause less pollution. 
It may be noted here, in passing, that ideas of pollution by 
touching have gained greater currency in the South than anywhere 
else in India, for South India has preserved Brahmanioal 
traditions and practices more close than the other parts of the 
country. Castes in Malabar strike the observer as a bewildering 
phenomenon. There are in that district various grades of castes 
and sub-castes from the proud and orthodox Nambudiri Brahmai^a 
on the one hand to the lowest Nayadi on the other. The degree 
of pollution depends on the distance. There are some castes 
which are looked on by the Nambudiri as causing pollution only 
by touching, e.g. the foreign Brahmana settlers ; some cause 
pollution if they come within five or six feet, e.g. the artisan 
class; distance of about a hundred feet is necessary in the 
case of the Izhava, the professional toddy-tapper ; his purity 
is unimpaired only if twice the distance is kept with the cow- 
killing Pariah ; while the Nayacji, perhaps the last according to 
the social stratification in Malabar, will have to stand furlongs 
off, and should cry out from the distance as the Asuras of olden 
times were supposed to do. Pollution by approach finds ample 
illustration in Malabar. It is in evidence in other parts of India, 
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too, and should not Tbe looked upon as of quite recent growth. 
Unapproachability in India is a custom as old at least as the 
third or fourth century a.d. The Chinese travellers Fa-Hien 
and I’tsing say, ‘‘ Those who clear away filth have to strilce sticks 
while going about in token of their approach.^® When one by 
mistake touches them, he washes himself and garments 
thoroughly,” It was perhaps older. The Jatakas consider 
the Chand^la-s ns unclean, and contact with them was pollution. 
In one Jataka a Setthi woman starts out early in the morning 
for fetching water, but sees on her way a Chandnia. At once 
she says, ^‘I have witnessed to-day something inauspicious,” 
and washes her eyes. So much was the dread of the pollution. 
The very sight of the Chandala was a precursor of ill-luck. 
In another story a Brahmana from West India in his rambles 
comes by a Chandnla woman, and finds himself unclean for her 
mere approach.^'^ 

As a result of the restrictions contained in the law-codes 
regarding marriage, occupations, and touching, taken with the 
new criteria of caste-formation, Brahmans came to be of many 
classes, their nature and character being dependent on birth, 
knowledge of the Veda, and good and righteous deeds. Besides, 
there were different classes of Brahmans belonging to particular 
localities. As Mr Atkinson observes in his Primitive Law, mere 
local contiguity constituted the sense of relationship. Exogamy 
appeared in its local form, ie. aU within the same locality were 
relations and all outside it were strangers free in marriage.^^ 

The Kshatriyas had ceased to exist in their purity owing to 
various causes. The admixture of the blood of the foreigners 
with the fighting clans of North India resulted in the 
creation of new classes of people who took rank with the old 
Kshatriyas. These had only the fighting and martial spirit 
to deserve the name. The term Kshatriya became synonymous 
with a soldier, and the Kshatriyas were looked upon as mere 
fighting clans like the Eajputs. Many of the Kshatriya line 
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of longs had been superseded by the foreign monarchs m North 
India, and by the rapid growth of non-Aryan jnd Dravxian 
kingdoms in the Centre and the South. The Kshatriya longs 
of old were great patrons of Br tonical ceremomes. Now that 
it was recognized that sacrifices which entailed ^eat s^ering 
and expenditure were not very efficacious, they gradually fell mto 
disuse ; and the kings of ancient India lost much of their power 
and prestige in consequence. Lastly, the Hindus with then 
philosophical bent of mind submitted “ m patient, deep disdam 
to the successive waves of invaders. The internal tonquillity 
of the Hindu could not be shaken by shots of bullets or the 
blaze of powder. The Hindus, especially the Hshatriyas, therefore 
lost their elemental strength, valour and martial spirit. T is 
led eventually to the decay of the caste as such. 

The Vaifya occupations of agriculture, « cattle-breeding, 
trade and money-lending passed primarily to the Sudra classes 
in the society. There were more frequent marriages between the 
two last castes. The fact that aU the classes in the social strata 
tacitly Mowed the anuloma custom shows that the social 
wounds in the society had been already healed, but the loss 
to the social system on account of the relegation of the mihtepr 
and the economic aspects of life to the lower orders in the society 
reacted upon the stability of the sodal edifice as a whole. 
priniln society may well stand comparison with ancient Roman 
and mediaeval English, as regards the presence and preservation 
of the middle classes connecting the Brahmapa above and the 
audi-Dravida below by a series of buffers to prevent each social 
stratum from coming into coUision with that immediatdy 
above and below it. There is hardly any evidence of the 

struggle of the social classes until new-fangled notions of socaal 
and political life led to the dismemberment of the Maharatta 
Confederacy, because the great lesson of ancient India had 
been forgotten. The result was that Hindu society as it was 
constituted even in the period of the Muhammadan mvasions 
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stowed only tlie two broad divisions, Brihma^a and Stdra, 
Witt a large number of imperceptible grades in both. 

As regards religion, the Hindu pantheon shows that the Gods 
were partly adapted from the non-Acyas, and the religious 
customs and observances were the result of influences, Aryan 
as well as non-Aryan. Thus, the non-Aryan peoples had coma 
** to be more and more completely under Hindu influences with 
the result of a great extension in the caste-system and the con- 
current reflex action of tribal and non- Aryan religious beliefs 
and practices on orthodox Hinduism. The counter-influence 
of the higher classes of non-Aryan intellect, like that of the main 
Dravidian peoples, became insistent, and all the new influences 
between them changed Hinduism greatly from its former 
general aspect. In ritual there was the decay of the old Vedic 
pantheistic sacrificial worship, which was replaced by worship 
at temples, public festivals, animal sacrifices and cults of new 
divinities, while other forms of religious practice, far removed 
outwardly at least from the Vedic and old Brahmanism, became 
prominent. Highly organized sects increased indefinitely, sect 
marks (tilaka) which were really specialized diagrams of magic 
power (yantm)^ sect education and initiation {diJcsJia)^ with 
worship of sectarian teachers (Guru), sect watchwords (mmtra), 
and sect symbols (tantra) also became characteristic.*’ ^^ Hindu 
religion evolved to be a tapestry of endless variety of hues and 
shapes. 

In the fields of Indian arts, industries and commerce the two 
appear to have mingled likewise, ‘‘Dravidian art and archi- 
tecture were wholly impregnated with Vedic idealism and the 
craftsmen referred all their traditions to Vedic teachers.” Some 
of the features of art seem to have been absorbed and conserved 
more fully in South India than in the North. But non- Aryan 
influences are also easily detected, and the importation of 
foreign features into Indian art appears to have been due 
to Dravidian enterprise. The Indian agricultural system owes 
to both Aryan and non-Aryan influences while the sea-voyages 
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and commercial relations with foreign countries were under- 
taken by the latter. 

Politically, there arose some powerful non- Aryan states and 
the Aryan dominion was contracted at the beginning of the 
Christian era by the assertion of non-Aryan influence in the east 
in Anga, Va^ga, and Kalinga, and the permanent settlements 
of ^aka, Yavana and other alien powers in the West. Side by 
side with these kingdoms in North India is seen the steady 
rise in the South of the Dravidian kingdoms which find clear 
mention in the inscriptions of A^oka. But a spirit of conciliation 
and compromise seems to have pervaded the relations of the 
various peoples of India even from the beginning of her history, 
and the Hinduism of later times was the result of this absorption 
and assimilation of elements, Aryan and non-Aryan. There is 
thus a thorough mingling of the two cultures in the early making 
of India, and this, it must be conceded, is a remarkable feature 
in the evolution of Hindu Culture. 

Into the bosom of the one great sea 

Flow streams that come from hills on every side, 

Their names are various as their springs. 

And thus in every land do men bow down 

To one great God, though known by many names,” 
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® Keyserling, i,' p« 54. 

® Aitareya BrahmaV‘fii vii, 15^ * Gautama, xix, 14. iij 276. 

® Bhakti is used by Pacini in tbe general sense of love directed to God ”, 
iv, 3j 05. 

® Bhagavat Gita, ix* 

Batram pmhpam phalam toyam yo me hhahtya ptayakMhati] 
Tadaham bhakiyupahrifam ainami prayatdtmanah jj 
’ Tbe sixteen Mnds of npaokara (reception) are : (1) Avabana (invocation), 
,(2), Asaiia (seating), (3) PMya (cleansing, tbe feet), (4) Argbya (offering of 
water), (5) Acbamana (sipping water), (6) Snana (batb), (7) Vastra 
(clotbing), (8) Uttariya (upper ciotb), (9) Gandba (sandal), (10) Pushpa (flowers), 
(11) Bbiipa (incense), (12) Bipa (Hgbt), (13) Haivedya (offering of food), (14) 
Fradaksbipa (going round the god), (15) Mantra-pusbpa (final flower-offering), 
(16) ISTamaskara (prostration). 

■ ® JBA/8., 1905, pp. 385; f. ■ 

^ Brahmasutm Bhashya, a, 2, Bhagavat Gita, ii, i5, 

Vaishuavism, ^aivisTn and other BeUgious JSysteTm, pp. 

Brahmasutra (op. cit.), Tantravdrtilm, JDr, Jba’s tr., p, 165. 

Vaishuavism, ^aivism, etc,, p, S. Arthaidstra, p, 4:01, 

Takakasu’s tr., chap. 29. The lower classes made way for the 
higher castes in the streets. See Bilappadihdram, xvi, 1. 107. 

Jdtalca, ii, 83 ; iii, 233; iv, 376. Cited by Mr. N. S. Subba Kao in his 
Social and Political Conditions in Ancient India, 

18 Primitive Law, p. 289. 

The word that is now used to denote a trader is shet, shetti, clietti. These 
seem to be identical with setthi, having been derived from the latter. The 
word setthi is used in Jataka to denote a merchant. Jdtalca, i, 120 f. ; iii, 49 f, 
Setthi was a leading millionaire merchant of Kajagriha {Vimya in S,B,B„ 

XX, *180). 

20 whose boast it is we that kindled the flame of the world's civilization 
alone are defrauded of our privilege and have become cowards by compulsion, 
unfit to answer the world's challenge to our manhood, unable to maintain the 
sanctity of our homes and shrines.” Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, PresuUntial Address 
to Indian National Congress, 1926, 

%,Q, Temple, The words af IMta, the Pfoplhetess, p, 04. 

Goyot, The Polk-So7igs of Southern India, p. 105, 
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APPEKDIX A 


L The Battle oe the Ten Kings 

Diiradliyo u’ Aditim ^evayanto claetaso vijagribkte 
ParnslugLim | 

Malmavivyak pritMvim patyamanali paSiishkavirasayaoli- 
ckayamanali i| 

lyurardliam nanyardliam Parnslipim asu&lianedabliipitvain 
jagama | 

Sudasa’ Indrab sutiikam amitranarandbayan manastevadliri- 
vacbab |1 

Ekam cha yo vim^atim oha sravasyavaikamayorjanan raja- 
nyastab | 

Dasmo na sadmanni^isatibarhili ^urak sargamakrinodmdra 
esham H 

Nigavyavonavo Drubiyavafclia sbasbtili ^atasushupuli shadsa- 
basra | 

Sbasbtib viraso adbisbad <Jwoyu visvedindrasya viryakritani f| 

Adbrena cbittadvekam cbakara simbyam cbitpetvenajagbana | 

Avasraktirve^ya vri^chadindxab prayacbcbad vii^va bbojana 
Sudase H * (E.7., vii, 18, 8, 9, 11, 14 and 17.) 

Yuvambavanta’ ubbayasa^ ajisbvindram cba vasvo Vara^iain 
cba sataye I 

Yatra rajabbib da^abbib nibadbitam pra Siidasam avatam 
Tritsubbissaba I! 

Daiarajanab samita’ ayajyavab Sudasam India Varnnanyu- 
yndbnb | 

Satyanrinamadmasatam npastutib deva’ esbamabbaYan deva~ 
biltisbn j! (iJ.F., vii, 83, 6 and 7.) 
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2. Sabama and the Pams 

P. Kioiicliclianti Sarama predamamt dure liyadlivajagiirili 
paracliaili | 

KasmeHtili ka paritakmyasit katham Rasaya^ atarah. 
payamsi [j 

S* Iniasya dutih isMta ckarami maka’ ichcliaiit! Pa:aayo 
nidhinvah | 

Atislikatobldyatasaima’ avat tatka Rasaya’ ataram payamsi || 

P. Kidrik Indrak Sarame kadri^i kayasyedam dutirasarak 
parakat | 

Ackagackckammtramenadadkama atkajavam gopatik no 
bkavati || 

S. Nakam tarn veda dabkyam dabkatsa yasyedam dutirasaram 
parakat I 

Na tarn giikanti sravato gabkirakata^ Indreijia Pa^a 
ya^&yadkve ]] 

P. Ima gavak Sarame ya aickckak paridivo antantsiibkage 
patanti I 

Kasta’ ena* avasrijat ayndkvyata asmakam ayudkassanti 
tigma II 

S. Asenavak Panayo vackamsyaniskavyastanvak santu papfli | 

Adxiskto va’ etava' astu pantka Brikaspatirva' iibha- 
yanamxilat jj 

P. Ayam nidkik Sarame’ adribudkno gobkira^vebhik vasii- 
bhirnyvishtak | 

Rakskanti tarn Panayo esku goparekupadamalakamaja- 
gaiitka 11 

S. Ekagamaiiriskayak somasita’ ayasyo’ AngirasoHavagYak [ 

Ta etamurvam Tibkajanta gonam atkaitadvackckak Paio-ayo 
vamaimit II 

P. Evackatvam Sarama’ ajagantka prabadkita sakasa daiyyena [ 

Svasaram tva kririavaimapimarga’ apate gavam subkage 
bkajana H 
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S, Naham veda bliratritvam no svasritvam Indro viduh. Angir” 
asa^cha ghoralL | 

gokama me’ aolicliadayanyadayamapata’ ita Pa^ayo variyah [j 
Duramita Paniayo variya’ udgavoyantu minatimtena | 
Brihaspatirya’ avindamiigulilali somogravaigta rishaya^olia 
viprah |1 

3. Vedic Ageicxjlture 

Kslxetrasya patina vayam Mteneva jayamasi | 

Gama^vam posliayitnvasano mrilatidri^e j] 

Kslietrasya pate madhnmantamuimin dhenurivapayo’ asmasu 
dlinksliva | 

Madhu^cliutam ghritamiva snputam litasya nali patayo 
mrilayantu || 

Sunam vahali 4unam narah ^unam krishatu langalam | 

Sunam varatrabadhyantam ^rniimashtamndimgaya || 
^nnasiravimam vackam jnsbetkam yaddivi ckakratlmli payah. | 
Tenemamjapasinchatam |1 
Axvacbi subkage bbava site vandamate tva | 

Yatba nah subbagasasi yatba nab supbalasasi || 

Indrab sitam nigrinbatn tam Pusba’nuyacbcbatn j 
Sa nab payasvati dnbam nttaram nttaram sa mam || 

(JJ.F,, iy, 57, 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7.) 

Ynnakta Sira viyugatanudbvam krite yonau vapateb bijam | 
Gira cba irusbtib sabbara’ asanno nediya’itsri^yab pakva- 
meyat |1 

Nirvabavan krinotana samvaratrat adbatana j 
Sincbamaba’ ayatamndrinam yayam snsbekamaniipaksbitam H 
PrinitaSyan hitanjayatba syastivabam ratbamitkrinnddbvam | 
Dronahayamayatam a^macbakram amsatra ko^am sincbata 
nripanam 1| 


(JJ.7., X, 101, 3, 6, 7.) 
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4. The Voyage oe Bhujyu 

Tugroia Bhujytim A^vinodameldie rayim na ka^chin mamri- 
vamavaliali | 

TamukathHk naubhili atmanvatibkili antarikskapradbliirapoda" 
kabiili || 

Tisrah kskapak trirakativrajadbhir Nasatya Bkujyiim ubatkiib 
patangaik | 

Samiidrasya dkaHvan ardxasya pare tribki ratkaik fetapadbMk 
skadadvaik jj 

Anaranibkanetad avirayetkamanastkane agrabkane Samndre | 
Yadasviiia ukatkuk Bknjjnim astam&taritram navam atastki- 
vamsam j| 

i, 116, 31) 

6. The Stoey op Vena and the Origin op the Nishadas 

Mrityostu diikita Eajan Smitka Hama namatak | 

Prakkyata trisku lokesku ya sa Venam ajijanat 1| 

Mamautkuk dakshinam cko’riim riskayastasya Bkarata | 
Tatosya vilcrito jajne krasvakah piirusko’^uckik || 
Dagdkastkmiapratikaso raktakskak krisknamurdkajak | 
Niskedetyevam uckiik tarn riskayo Brakmavadinak H 
Tasmanniskadak sambkutak krurak ^ailavanasrayak | 

Ye ckanye Vindkyanilaya Mleckckak satasakasra^ak |j 

{Mahdhhdrata^ Santi, 68, 100-5.) 

6, Vibhishana’s Advice to Eavana 

Ayasasyam anayiiskyam paradarabkimar^anam | 
Artkakskayakaram gkoram papasya cka punarbkavam 1| 
Etanmmittam Vaidekibkayam nak sumakatbkavet | 

Ikrita sa parityajya kalakarthena tena kim jj 
kTa nak kskamam viryavata tena dkarmanwartina ) 
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Vairam niiartliakairi kartum diyatamasya Maitkili || 

Yavanna sagajam sa^vam baktoratnasainakalam | 

Pnrim darayate ba^iaili diyatamasya Maitbili |1 
Yavatsugbora mabati dnrdbarsba barivahini | 

Navaskandati no Lanbam diyatamasya MaitMli 1| 

Vina^yanti puri Lanka iuiab sarve cba Raksbasab | 

Eamasya dayita patni svayam yadi na diyate H 
Prasadaye tvam bandbntvat kurasbva vacbanam mama | 
Hitam tatbyam abam brumi diyatamasya Maitbili || 

Puxa ^aratsuryamaricbisannibbaii navan snpimgban sudridban 
nripatmajab | 

Srijatyamogban visigban vadbaya te pradiyatam Da&ratbaya 
Maitbili II 

Tyajasva kopam snkbadbarmanasanam bbajasva dbarmam 
matikirtivardbanam | 

Prasida jivema saputrabandbavab pradiyatam Dai^aratbaya 
Maitbili || 

{Edmaya^^a^ Yud. Ka^d«> 16 and 17.) 

7. Food and its Influence on Man's Physical and Mental 

Qualities 

Sa ya icbobet pntrab me snHo jayeta Vedamanubruvita 
sarvamayuriyaditi kshirodanam pacbayitva sarpisbmantam 
aMyatamisvaran janayitavai I 
Atba ya icbcbet pntro me kapilab pingalo jayeta dvau Veda- 
vamibravita sarvamayuriyaditi dadbyodanam pacbayitva sar- 
pisbmantama^niyatam i^varan janayitavai | 

Atba ya icbcbet putro me fyamab lohitaksbo jayeta trin Vedan 
annbravita sarvamayuriyaditi odanam pacbayitva sarpisbman- 



Atba ya icbcbet dubita me pa:q.d[ita jayeta sarvamayuriyaditi 
tilaudanam pacbayitva sarpisbmantama ^niyatam is varan 
janayitavai | 
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Atha ya ichchet putro me papglitah. vigitah samitiogamah 
Au&ushitam vacliam bhasHta jayeta saivan Vedan amibruvita 
sarvamayuriyaditi mamsaudanam pacbayitva sarpishmantam 
a^Diyatam i^varau janayitavai j 

{Brihadarav^yalca Upanishad, vi, 4, 14-18.) 

8. Nahusha and Yudhishthiea— DSEIN mON OF 
Beahmana 

N. Brahmapab ko bhavet Rajan | 

Y. Satyam danam kshama lilam anri^amsyam tapog]m^a | 
Drifyante yatra Nagendra sa Brabmapa iti smritab || 

N. Cbatuivarpyam pramapam cba satyam obed Brabma cbaiva 

Siidreslivapi clia satyam syad danamakrodha eva cha || 

Y. Siidre tu yadbhavet lakslima dvije taccka na vidyate | 

Na vai Sudro bhavet Sudro Brahma^o na cha Brahma^ah | 
Yatraitat lakshyate sarpa vrittam sa Brahma^ia smritah 
Yatraitan na bhavet sarpa tarn Sudram iti mrdi^et |1 
Jatiratra mahasarpa mannshyatve mahamate 
Sankarat sarvavarnanam dushparikshyeti me matih 

{MahabMrata, Vana, 182, 21, 21 and 32.) 

9. Drotada and Yudhishthira on Polyandry 

D. Ekasya bahvyo viMta mashishyah Kurunandana | 

Naikasya bahavah ptunsah sruyante patayah kvacHt || 
Soyam na loke Vede va jatu dharmah pra^asyati | 
Lokavedaviruddham tvam nadharmam dhannavid iJnchih || 
KartumarhasiKaiinteyakasmattebuddhihidrisi i| 

Y. Snkshmo dhanno maharaja nasya vidmo vayam gatim | 
Piirveshamanupurvyena yatam vartmanuyamahe || 

Ka me vaganritam praha nadharme dhiyate matih j 
Evam chaiva vadatyamba mama chaitanmanogatam || 
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A&ame Riidrardrdislitat Vyasat etanmaya &utain | 

Esha dhamio dhruvo Rajan ctara eaam avicliarayaa || 

Ma cha ^aBka tatra te syat kathancMt api Parthiva 1| 

Adi, 210, 27“-31.) 

10, HaistumIn’s Description op RIvana 

. . . Siiptam Eaksliasa^ardillain prekskate’sma makakapik | 
Kanckanangadanaddhau cha dadar^a sa makatmanali [ 
ViksMptau Eakskasendrasya Bkiijati Indiadlivajopaniau || 
AiravatavisliaBagraili apidanakritavra^au | 

Pinau samasujatamsau samhatau balasamyatau [| 

Samkatau parigkakarau vrittau karikaropamau | 

Ckandanena parargkyena svanuliptau svalankritau || 

Tabkyam sa paripuripLabkyam bkujabkyam RakskaseSvarak | 
^ufobke’ckala sankasak &iiigabkyamiva mandarak || 
MuktamamvickitreBa kanckanena virajitam | 
Mukutenapavritteiia kundalojvalitananam || etc. 

{Rdmdya^a, Simd. Karida, 10, 9-30.) 

11. The Beagavat Oita on Sacripioes 

Brakinarpa:igLam Brakmakavik Brakmagnau Brakmaiiakutam | 
Brakinaiva tena gantavyam Brakmakarmasamadhina |1 
Daivamevapare yajnam yoginak parynpasate j 
Brakmagnau apare yajnam yajnenaivopajukvati i| 
&otradinindriya^yanye samyamagnisku jukvati | 

Sabdadin viskayan anye indriyagnisku jukvati j] 
Sarvai^driyakarmani p^a^aka^ma^d ckapare [ 
Atmasamyamayogagnau jukvati jnanadipite || 
Dravyayajnastapoyajna yogayajnastatkapare ] 
Svadkyayajnanayajna&ka yatayak sam^itavratak II 
&eyan dravyamayad yajnad jnanayajnak parantapa i 

(iv, 24-28 and 33.) 
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12. The Eight EmBS ot Mabeiage, 

Achcliadya cha archayitva clia druti^ilavate svayam j 
Aliuya danam kaiiya ya Brahmo dharmali prakirtitali [( 

Yajne tu vitate samyak ritvije karma kurvate j 
Alankritya sutadanam Daivam dkarmam prachakskati [j 
Ekam gomidlmiiam dve va varadadaya dharmatah | 
Kanyapradanam vidMvat Arsho dharmak sa uckyate |1 
Sakobkau ckaratam dkarmam iti vackannbkaskya cka | 
Eanyapradanam abkyarckya Prajdpatyo vidkik smritak || 
Jnatibkyo dravinam datva kanyayai chaiva sakfcitak I 
Kanyapradanam svacckyandyat -dswro dkarma uckyate 1| 
Ickckayanyonyasamyogak kanyayai^cka varasya cka j 
Gdndharvah sa tu vijneyo maitkunyak kamasambkavak || 
Hatva cckitva cka bkitva cka krosantim rudatim grikat j 
Prasakya kanyakaranam vidkiruckyate |1 

Suptam mattam pramattam va rako yatropagacckate | 

Sa papisktko vivakanam Pais^Aasckasktamo^ dkamak || 

{Manusmriti, iii, 27-34.) 

13. Daiva anb Asuea 

Abkayam satvasam^uddhik jnanayogavyavastkitik | 

Danam dama^cka yajnaseka svadkyayastapa arjavam || 

Akimsa satyam akrodkak tyagak ^antik apaisunam | 

Daya bkutesku aloluptvam mardavam krirackapalam || 

Tejak kskama dkritik feuckam adroko natimanita | 

Bkavaati sampadam Daivlm abkijatasya Bkarata j| 

Dambho darpo abkimanafeha krodkak paruskyam eva cka j 
Ajnanam ckabkijatasya Partka sampadam Asunm (j 
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(OENEALOaiOAL TABLES) 

I. The Line oe Pheubavas 
Brahma 

L 

1 Jitri 

2 Soma 

3 Budha (married No. 8) 

Pururavas (son of Nos. 3 and 8) 

IL The Line of the Yadavas 
A 

Yadn 

Kroshtu 

Yudhajit 


4 Baksiia 

5 Aditi 

6 Vivasyat 

7 Mann 

8 I|a (married to No. 3) 


1 Vrishni 4 Andhaka 

2 Svaphallca 5 Ahuka 

3 Akrura (married No. 7) 6 Ugrasena 

7 Sngatri (married to No. 3) 
B 

1 Yadu 
2 Kroshtu 


3 Yudhajit 


4 Andhaka 

5 Ihuia 


8 Bevamidhusha 

9 Surasena 

10 Vasudeya (married No. 7) 


6 Bevaka 

7 Devaki (married to No, 10) 
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m. Mixed-Oaste Unions with the Main Castes 
Man* Woman* Caste of the offspring, 

Bralima^a Ugra Avrita (Manu) 

Do. Am^^slitlia Abhira (Manu) 

Do. Ayogava Dbigvana (Maini) 

Mishada iSudra Puliasa (Manu) 

Do. Vai^ya Do. (Baudbayana) 

Sudra Mshada Kukkutaka (Manu) 

Ambasbtba Brahmana Svapaka (Baudbayana) 

Ugra Ksbatriya Vaina (Baudbayana) 

IV. Union oe Mixed-Castes 
Man* Woman* Caste of the offspring* 

Vaidebaka Ayogava Maitreyaka (Manu) 

Nisbada Vaidebaka Karavara (Manu) 

Abipdika 

Obapdaja Do. Pandusopaka (Manu) 

Ksbatta Ugra Svapaka (Manu) 

Misbada Ayogava Margava, Dasa, or 

Kaivarta (Manu) 

Cba]3Lda]a Pukkasa Sopaka (Manu) 

Do. Nisbada Antyavasayin (Manu) 

Vaidebaka Ambasbtba Vena (Manu) 

Vaina (Baudbayana) 

Ugra Ksbatta Svapaka (Bau(fiiayana) 

Note * — ^Baudbayana says that Ksbatta is superior in caste to Vaidebaka ; 
and Ambasbtba is superior to Ugra. 
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SOUTH IJSTDIA AND INDO-OHINA ^ 

Indo-Chinese traditions, inscriptions and architecture disclose 
the close connexion between South India and the countries in 
the East. 

Ligor, one of the provinces of Indo-China, is supposed to have 
been founded bj a certain Dantakumara who is said to have fled 
from the Godavari District and got shipwrecked oS the coast 
of the Malaya peninsula (Gerini, p. 107). The kings of Eunan 
or Cambodia were descended from a Brahmana Kau^diuya,^ 
apparently of South India, who was addressed by a supernatural 
voice ‘‘to go and reign in Eunan’’. Kamicjmya was rejoiced 
at the vision, landed on the shores of Indo-China, married a 
Naga maiden Soma, and was enthusiastically accepted as king 
by the people of Funan. The later kings of Indo-China styled 
themselves as “Varman^^ and this custom may have been a 
borrowing from the Pallavas of South India. The names met 
with are Bhadravarman, Sambhuvarman, Indravarman, Sim- 
havarman, Eudravarman of the Amaravati line of kings ; 
Satyavarman of Panduranga ; Jayasimhavarman, Bhadra- 
varman, and Indravarman of Champa; Chandravarman, 
Kaundinyajayavarman, Bhavavarman, Viravarman, Mahendra- 
varman, ^rutavarman, ^reshthavarman, Jayavarman, Indra- 
varman, Ya4ovarman, Kajendravarman and Suryavarman 
of Cambodia. Many of these names look like borrowings from 
Pallava genealogy, and a few of these happen to be names 
appearing in the latter.® 

In the province of South Annam at a village called Vo-Canh 
“has been discovered a block of granite on which is engraved 
the oldest Indo-Chinese record “ comparable indeed in many 
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respects to the famous inscription of Rudradaman at Girnar . . . 
or to the contemporary inscriptions of Satakarp Vasishthiputra 
at Kanheri/’ The writing on this stone represents a stage 
which cannot possibly date later than the third century a.d., 
and it seems to have fairly closely followed the developments 
and even the temporary fashions of the writing in southern 
Indian 

The inscription seems to be very important as it contains the 
name of the king Sri Mara. It runs as a gift of movable and 
immovable property, gold, silver and grains, by 

Brl Mdrardja kulavamia vibhushanena 
Mara Lokanripatih kulanandanena 

The king Sri Mara (second century a.d.) mentioned in the 
epigraph is said to be the ornament of the clan and family of 
Sri Mara Raja. He was the founder of the Hindu dynasty at 
Champa, It is interesting to note that Mara is a title or name 
assumed by the Pandya kings of South India, and it is possible 
that the title of Mara for the king of Champa was borrowed from 
that of the Paridyas. Among the traditions of Cambodia is 
mentioned an embassy which was sent by one of her kings to 
the king of India at about 240 A.n. The name of the latter 
is given as Mulun. This word is rendered by Dr Sylvain Levi 
as Muru:^d^- It seems more appropriate to take the word to be 
identical with Maran, perhaps one of the early Pandya kings of 
the ^angam period. 

Among the gods worshipped in Indo-Chxna Siva is mentioned 
as the most powerful. In Amaravati, one of the provinces of 
Indo-Ohina, which reminds us of Amaravati, in South India, 
the seat for some time of the Andhra line of kings, is the famous 
temple of Bhadresvara. The origin of this temple is thus given : 
“ According to tradition, the Bhadreswara had been shaped 
by &va himself, and handed over by him to the risJii Bhrigu 
who gave it over to Uroja, the founder of the royal dynasty 
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of CIiamLpa/’ It may be remarked in tMs connexion ttat tke 
relation of Bkrign, tke father of Para^nrama, and Indian cultural 
expansion over Indo-CHna is noticeable in the tradition of the 
latter country. Similarly, the stories of the colonization of 
Camboja by Agastya, “the sage of the South,” as it is evident 
in an inscription at Ankor Vat as well as the origin of a dynasty 
of kings in the province, seem to indicate that the culture of 
Indo-China may have migrated from South India. 

But the kings seem to have been tolerant. The temples in 
Annam “are tower-shaped, built of strong bricks, patiently 
and most artistically carved, and their inner recesses contain 
wonderful sculptures of gods and goddesses, not the least 
important among them being some, peculiarly South Indian : 
Siva, Vishnu, Uma, Lakshmi, Skanda, Ganesa and Nandi, 
Buddha and Loke^wara”.^ Indravarman, one of the kings of 
Cambodia, is spoken of as an adept in ^aivapasupata kalpa, 
which is apparently the same as the ^aiva Siddhanta of the 
Tamils.® 

One of the ports of Southern Annam, Nhatrung, is towered 
by a brick shrine dedicated to Bhagavati. The Bhagavati cult 
is pecuhar to Malabar, and is said to have been introduced there 
by Bhargava Parasurama, who has the axe as his favourite 
weapon. The district where the temple was built was also 
known as Kauthara, derived from huthdra^ which means the axe. 
This corresponds to the epithet Pamiurdma hshetm given to 
the Malabar coast. From these pieces of evidence it becomes 
clear that Indo-China should have received large cultural 
influences from the west coast of India.® 
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^ Tliis short note is based on the researches published in the Bulletin de 
VEcoU Francaise 6/ Extreme-Orient (B.E.F.E.O.) and the Journal Asiatique. 
These are now being summarized and translated by Dr L* Finot in the Indian 
Historical Quarterly of Calcutta. I have also used the comprehensive study of 
Buddhism and Hinduism by Sir Charles Elliot, Hinduism and Buddhism^ and 
Cerini's Researches on Ptolemy's Geography, 

® Elliot says, "It may be affirmed with some certainty that KauiOLdinya 
started from Mahabalipuram.” Hinduism and Buddhism, p. 106. 

® The iom yupa inscriptions of Mulavarman in East Borneo referring to a 
sacrifice performed by Brahmans are, according to Vogel, written in Balia va- 
Grantha characters. 

^ Three gods worshipped by the people of Champa are seen to be peculiarly 
South Indian, viz. Skanda or Subrahmanya, Sankaranarayana or Harihara, 
and Siva in his dancing posture as Nataraja. The word Mstd appears as the name 
of one of the gods of Camboja. Sir Charles Elliot is apparently uncertain about 
the derivation of this word, and says “ &dstd sounds like a title of Sakya 
Muni {Hinduism and Buddhism^ vol. iii, p. 120). This is not correct. §astd 
or Pharma Sdstd is the name under which Harihara or Ayyappan appears in 
Malabar. The reference in the inscription cited by Sir Charles Elliot is therefore 
to Harihara. An inscription of Ang-Pou reads thus and is in praise of 
Harihara : 

Jayato jagatam bhutyai kritasandh! Harachyutau | 
Parvatisripatitvena bhinnamurtidharavapi [j 
(Victory be to Hara and Achyuta united into one for the welfare of the world, 
though they differ in their form as the lords of Parvati and Sri). 

® In the inscriptions at SdokKakThomit is stated that the King Jayavarman 
summoned a Brahmana Hiranyadama from Janapada, for the latter was 
well- versed in Biddhavidyd, Is it likely that Janapada is the same as 
Kaveripattapam ? 

® Other evidences of South Indian cultural influences in Indo-China may 
be seen in certain practices prevalent in that country, e.g. inheritance through 
the female line (compare the marumakhattdyam law of inheritance in Malabar 
by which rights to property pass to the nephew (marumahan), and nqt to the 
son), and the practice of sati which was quite common among the people of 
South India in the period of the §angam. In a few places Sir Charles Elliot 
brings out the close resemblance of the temples at Camboja to those 
at Pattadkal, Aihole, and Vatapi in the Bijapur District, 

Kaundinya Jaya Varman, one of the kings of Funan or Camboja, is said in 
Indo-Chinese tradition to have sent to China a Buddhist preacher by name 
Nagasena, who took with him as presents a finely shaped gold image of the king 
of the dragons, an elephant carved in white sandal, and two stupas of ivory. 
These are peculiarly South Indian products. Similarly, the mention of an image 
of sandalwood in a temple at Champa may also be taken to indicate the same 
point. 
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; BORROWINGS FROM SANSKRIT IN THE TAMIL EPIC 
glLAPPAEIKARAMi 
A. Themes 

II, 46 f. : Amritarmdham myth (chuming of the ocean by the Gods). 

III, 1--7 : Madhavi the courtezan is described as a descendant of Urvali, who 
was cursed to live her days on this earth by Agastya. 

VI, 7-13 : The story of Kang Muchukunda in the Bhagavata Purdv^a, 

VI, 39'65 ; The ndtya (dancing) of South India is borrowed from the “ ancient ”■ 
Bharata Ndtya idstra. 

Nil, p. 322: Reference to the story of Kamsa, the uncle of Sri Krishna, and the 
killing of SaJcatdsura, a ruse set up by him. Of. Mamdinalandu nin mdman 
chzy vanchavuTulum sakatam uiaittaml, 

XIII, 631 : Puhar without Kovalan and KannaK is compared to Ayodhya 
while Rama and Sita were in exile. This is a very favourite theme, like 
that of Krishna. Cf. Tdnhanumarasetahjamenrarungdnadainda varuntiral 
firinta Aydtti pole. 

XIV, 46 f . : R§,mayana story in Tdtai yevalin madutan pohi Icddali ntnga 
haduntuyarulandon vedamudahar payandon, etc, 

XIV, 60 f . : The story of Na].a and Damayanti. 

XV, 54 f. ; Reference to the story of the Brahmapa andthe mungoose in Pill-ai 
nahulam penmpifitdka veUiyamamiydlinaintu pm chella, etc. 

The ‘‘northern sayings ", perhaps, Aparikshya na kartavyam 
kartavyam supankshitam | Paichdt bhavati santdpam Brdhmav>yd nakulam 
yathd \\ is referred to in V atadUaippeyarumdmaraiydlan , . , VatamoUvd^ 
chakam cheyda nalUd'iJi'^ 

XVI, 180 : TantrakaraTia, a handbook of sorcery, and Indiram (grammar) 
are referred to ia Tantira karaxbaonenriruvardymindiramf etc. 

XVII, p. 448 : Reference to the miraculous deeds of ^ri Krishna in childhood 
and the exploits of Trivikrama, God Vishnu in one of his incarnations. 

XXVI, 237 : Senguttuvan's conquests are compared to the conquest of Lanka 
by Rama. 

B. Sanskrit Ideas 

I, 1, 4, 7 : The worship of the Moon (Tingal)f Sun (Ndyir) and Varuna and 
Indm {MdTmlai). 

I, 24 : Twelve years the age limit for the marriage of girls. Of. Jkaivdn 
Kodiyanndl irdrdrf^dakavaiydL 

I, 60-64 : Marriage rites, Aryan in form. 

II, 26 : Kusumamra, the God of Love, is referred to in Viraimalar vdliyodu 

venilvirrirukkum (He who has the flowers for his arrows). 

II, 44 : Uruvildlan oruperumJcaruppmil irukarumpuruvamdka (brows resembling 
the two halves of a sugarcane, the bow of the formless God (Ananga), 
Tamil Uruvildlan). 

^ The references are to chapters and lines unless otherwise indicated. I was 

assisted in the study by my colleague Mr. R. Vasudeva Sarma, M.A., B.L. 
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V, 169-72 : Temples of Sim, ShanmuMia (Subralimapya), Balarama, and 
' Kama, See also xiv,.: 4, 7 f . 

■VIII, 64: The sixty-foixr halas in Ew>^v>^alaiyum* 

IX, 29 : Vision in dreams here is apparently based on that of the dream of 

Bharata, when, he was summoned to Ay odhya after the death of 
Dateatha. Cf. Ta^#^nya part S, on Breams. 

X, 196 f. : The 1008 names of Kama corresponding to the 1008 of Yishpn 
m Kdmanai venrdn apkattettu mmam. 

The dijSficTiIties mentioned by Kovalan, the hero, as besetting his way 
to Madura, so as to dissnade his wife from accompanying him, are similar 
to, and perhaps suggested by, the description of the troubles in the forest 
which Eama recounts to his queen. 

XII, 64-74 : The description of Aiyai oi KoTTctvai (goddess) similar to that of 
Kali or Buddhist Tara, ■ 

XII, p. 322 : Sanlcart} Yantan, NUdfJaidmuti, the other names 

of the Groddess, same as Sanskrit names of Devi, Bankart, Jantri, Ntld, 
Jatamakutd, Makialocha^id, 

XIII, 110 : Muvahaiitdnattu, Of. three (musical tone). 

XIII: Brahmans act as envoys in accordance with Aryan practice, e.g, 
Kau^ika acts f or Madhavi. 

XIV, 94 : Indra is Fajra vendar (the God of vajra, thunderbolt). 

XrV, 180 f.: Flaws in diamond, such as kdkapadam, kalanham, vindn, mekai ; 
cf. on the qualities of diamonds. 

XrV, 201 : Different names of gold, such as sdiarupam (jdtarupa), Sdmbumtam 
(jdmbiinada). 

XIV, p. 446 : Beference to the Divine music of Narada in Muiumarai ter 
Ndradatidr muntaimurai narampularvdr* 

XV, 175-8.3 : Compare the incident where a God had half his body turned 
monkey-like, because of the charity of Sayalan, with the story in the 
Mahdbharata, where the mungoose became golden in colour because of the 
efficacy of the self-sacrifice of the Brahmana family at Kurukshetra. 

XX, 33 : i&ndaY m OT Panchavans, from whom the ancestry is traced of the 

' Pandyas. \ • ■, . , 

XXI, 63 : Kapnakfs prayer to Fire-God that certain persons may not be 
affected by the jSre at Madura is similar to that of Sita when Lanka was 

. on .fire., ' ^ ■ 

XXV, 162 ; The repentance that Seran Sengut-^uvan feels after the wars with 
his foes may have been suggested to the Author of the Epic by the great 
disgust and sorrow that overcame A^oka after his conquest of Kalinga. 

C. Parallel Expressions 

Preface, 27 and 45 : The doctrine of Karrm in Vinaivilai kdlamddalin (Reaping 
the results of one's past deeds). 

II, 63-4 : Marminmangala vaniyeyanfiyum piritaniyapperradai yevankoL 
Of . Kimiva hi madhurandm manda>nam ndkritinam (What need for 
ornament for those naturally pretty, in 

III, 109 : Orumukaveliniyum porumukaveliniyum, eta., cf. yavanika (curtain). 

X, 28 : Kalaiyildlan Mmar (The god Kama who is withoutform). Cf. Ananga. 

XI : Mdlaihkadan, Qi. Daivamanhikam, 

XI, 100, 101 : acquired by the sprinkling of water may he compared 

to the grant of to Arjuna in the Bhagavat Gita. The duration 

of the fight between Senguttuvan and the Aryas was 18 ndlis (a mli 
is 24 minutes), as in other cases it was 18 years, 18 months or days. 

XXIV, p. 614, last line : Lightning is Indira vil (India's bow). 
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B. Sanshrit Expressions borrowed and adapted 

Preface: J\m.gQ Adigal, cf. Aoharya Padah. Kovalan, of. Gopalan. Vanj^iyan 
(trader), of. Vanikjana, Adhihdram mth.Q title of the Epic Silappadihdram^ 
of . AdUMra, which is derived as adUhritya hritam havyam, Sdnti to please 
the gods in ^dnti cheyya, 

II, 27 : Mamyasthala (sporting place) in Nirai nilai madattaramiyameri* 

III, 25: AcMrya in A ^ an. 

111, 30; Ee$ya muBio in Desikattirminosai. 

Ill, 107 ; Bhutah in Putarai yeluntu. 

III, ill : Vitdna in Oviya mtdnattu (Roofing). 

in, 142 and 143 : Amandriha (a land of bugle) in Kuti ninriiaitta tdman 
dirikai and Amandirihaiyodantaram. 

IV, 30: Mekhala {0xdle) in Mekdlai aiainta, 

IV, 41 ; Bara (garland) in Paru ukkdldram, 

IV, 54 1 Pravdla (coral) in Pavala my^utal. 

IV, 44 : Manda rmrntam (gentle breeze). 

V, 4 : Pata (garment) in Putaiyirut padd am. 

V, 16 ; Nagara and VitM (town and street). 

V, 17 ; Kdruka (smith). 

V, 28 ; Kdmsya (copper) in Kdnjakara. 

V, 44 ; Ayurveda and Oanita (medicine and astrology) in Ayul vedarum 
Kdlakkanitarum. 

V, 48 : Suiai Magadha^ and Vetdlika. 

V, 78 ; Balipvtha (the seat of offering) in MuluppalipitikaL 
V, 163 ; PUrna kumbha (pot full of water for reception) and Pdliha (rearing 
of tender sprouts) in Puranakumhattu ppolinta pdlikai. 

V, 180: Purbyasthdna (sacred seat) in Puv^nwattdnam. 

VI, 11 ; Tarhcham peyarta md perumputam. Of. Kuiayuddkd hi Mdhshasdh in 
the Bdmdyana. Vancha (ruse). 

VI, 84 : Nupurarti (anklet). 

VI, 89 1 Kanfika (neck ornament). 

VI, 91 : Mastakamani (jewel on the forehead) and vajra (diamond) in 
Mattakamaniyodu vairam kattiya. 

VI, 103 : Indramla (a precious stone). 

VI, 106 : JDaivokti (an ornament) in Daiva vuttiyodu. 

VI, 131 : Veldvdluka (sands of the sea-shore) in Velai vdlukattu. 

VI, 160 : Ketaki flower in Kaitai velL 

VIII, 45 : Flowers champaka, madhavi, tamdlamt especially the last. 

VIII, 64 : Alaktaka (vegetable dye). 

Vin, 94 ; Alaka (curls on the forehead). 

VIII, 96 : Tata (level spot). 

IX, 21 : JDdkini (demon) in Idupinam tinnum Iddkinippai (Idakini that eats 
carcasses). 

IX, 69 : J aladhi (ocean) in §aladiyddddL 

X, 14 : Indravihara (temple of Indra) in Indira vikdra. 

X, 13 ; Antarachdrika (those that wander in the sky) in AntaraSdrihal, 

X, 18 : Arhat sthdna (seat of a Buddhist monk) in Aivakui ninra ArukatidnaUu. 
X, 25 ; Sildtalam {cool spot). 

X, 28 : Malaya rmrutam (the wind from the Malaya mountain). 

X, 46 ; Biwa and kula in Uruvum kulanum (form and clan). 

X, 144 : Ahuti (offering to the Fire) in Maraydrdkkiya vdmti nammpuhau 
X, 161 : AtUayam Oxoap). 

Xlt92:Bila{osi.ve)mPerumdlkefukkumpilam. 
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33, 94 and 96 : Tlie names of the lakes Puv^ya^amva'^af BMmhariipi, and 
Ishtasiddhi, 

XIII, 123 : Sweets (moda^a). 

XIII, 140 : Muraja (drum) in mumSa. 

XIII, 161 f. : The flowers Kurava, vakiila, senpaha, pdtadaf tala, md kufaja, 

XIV, 81 : Malayaja (the produce of the Malaya) in Malayaia, 

XIV, 90 : Kunkumavar^a. 

XIV, 127 : UdyaTia (dow&r g&vden) in Uyydna. 

XIV, 166 : Turya {huglQ) in toriya, 

XIV, 169 : XamcAam (shield). 

XXV, 16 : Yojana in ydSanai (— 8 miles). 

XXVI, 138 ; (Chamberlain). 

XXVII, 179 : Tdpasa Vesha in Tapada veda (the guise of a saint). 

Other Sanskrit names appearing in this Epic are Parasara, KauMka, 
Bakshinamurti, Xartika, Vasu, Kumara, Bharata, Kanaka, Vijaya, 
Sanjaya, Indra, Jayanta, Vasantamaia, etc. 
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AdicclianallBr remains, 23 
Agricnltxir©,' Vedic, 67 f., ^216 
Akkadian religion and civilization, 
16 

ArcMtectnre, 177 

Aryas : complexion, 92 i. ; migra- 
tions, 16 S., 74 f. ; origin, 11 :ff . ; 
proselytism, 48 L 106 f. ; rishis, 
106 ; skipping, 64 ; 107 fi. ; 

181 f. ; territory, 8 ff., 11 ff. 
Aryas and Non- Aryas : attempts to 
Aryanize Non-Aryan regions, 106 ; 
collision, causes of, 83 f. ; 
characteristic differences, 36 ff. ; 
fusion, 197 ff, ; kingdoms, 121 ff.; 
relations between, 41 73, 

76, 86, 91 ; religions assimilation, 
157 S. ; rovsistanoe to Aryan 
colonizers, 85 f. 

Battle of the Ten Kings, 47, 213 
BhaUi cult, 199 
Bkujyn, the Voyage of, 216 
Brabmana, definition of, 218 
BnddMsm. 122 f., 169 f. 

Burial practices, 26, 105 

Caste : admixture, 203 f. ; degrada- 
tion, 140 j elevation, 134 ; 

occupations and, 145 fp. ; spread 
of the system, 166 f. ; systems of, 
50 ff., 94 f. ; union of, 222 f. 
Chronology, 7 f. 

Commerce, see Trade 
Conversion of tribes, 5 f . 

Daiva B>ml Asur a, 125, 220. 

Dasyus, 35 fi. ; see also Non- Aryas 
Bravidians, carriers of commerce, 
179 f. ; origins of the, 20 f. ; 
shipping, 63, ; 183 

‘Excavations,. 22 if. 

Exogamy, 167 fi. 


Pood : its influence, 100 f., 217 f. ; 
regulations regarding, 147 f., 
150 ff. 

Foreign countries, influence on, 
1761, 224 fl. 

Foreign influence, 175 1 

Gandharvas, the, 81 1 
Genealogical tables, 221 
Goim, 167 fl. 

Harappa remains, 24 
Hinduism, new practices in, 167, 
1701 

Inheritance, rules on, 140 ff. 

Indo- China, connexion with South 
India, 224 ff. 

Interdining, see Food 

Jainism, 122 1 

Kolarians, origins, 22 

Language, 109 ff., 172 ff. 

Marriage : among castes, 143 ff. ; 
forms of, 96 ff., 100, 132 ff., 220,* 
rules regarding, 140 ff. 

Mohenjo Baro remains, 24 
Morality, political, 87 ff. 

Nagas, 77 ff. 

Nal, burial ground at, 24 
Navigation : Aryan, 64 ff., 107 ff., 
181 f. ; Bravidlan, 62 1, 183 
Nishadas, 76 1 

Non- Aryan peoples, 20 ff., 35 ff., 
76 ff. ; see also Aryas and Non- 
Aryas 

Occupations, division of, 184 ff., 
2061 

Pumhajana, 46 f. 

Philosophical systems, effect of, 124f . 
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INDEX 


Phoenioians, ideEtification with 
Aryas;I4l. . 

218 ; see also Marriage 

Bakshasas, 82 ^ £ iao oiq . 

Bavana : description of, 103, , 

VibHsha^a’s advice to 216 t 

Beligion ; assimilation 157 5 

beliefs, 102 1, 122^1, 126 ff. , 
evolution of Mahayana, 16^9 t. ; 
rites of, 162 f. ; sacrifice, 163 ff., 
219; toleration, 153 fif. 

Sacrifice, 163 fi*, 219 

Sanskrit, 109 ff., 174 t, 228 fi. 


Sarama and the Panis, 214 f. 

Sath 171 t 

Social order, the, 128 fi. 

Sources, 4 fi. so ir 

Sudra, origin of the, 63 fi. 
Sumerians, identification with 
Aryas, 14 fi. 

Tamil, 174 f., 228 fi. 

Touching, 147 f., 204 f. 

Trade, 60 fi., 178 fi. ^ ^ « 

Transmigration, doctrine of, 12fo It* 

Yanaras, 82 f. 

Women, status of, 98 f. 
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